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INTBODUCTION. 



No science lias suffered more from metaph_ysical dreaming 
than that of Esthetics Fiom the doctrines of Plato to 
those of 0111 piesent official teachers, art has leen turned 
into an amilgim of ti inseendental mistenes jnd fancie , 
finding then final expres'.ion in that absjlute conception ot 
ideal Beautj iihich is the nnchangeahle and dnme pioto 
type of the leal things ai ")und u^ 

We have d ne oiii best to biin^, ibiut i le cti n vn^ niit 
ontologj so ehimeiical 

All; is nothing but a mtuiil result of imn s (.ijfiuiz^ti ii 
■which is of such a nature that he derives particulai pleasuie 
from ceitam cjmbinations of forms, hnes colouis nioie 
ments, sounds, rh\tlims and images But these combma 
tions onl^ give Inm pleisuie nheu they expieas tlie senti 
ments and emotiDns of the human soul stiu^ahng iMth the 
accidents <f hte, oi in presence of scenes of nituie Tht 
plastic aits bein^, addie&sed to the eie, manifest these 
impressions b^ the diiect and more or less complete lepie 
sentation of objects, forms attitudes and f the lenl or 
iniaginaii s enfi thit the\ till up The tlici nt uhi h 
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are addressed to the ear, have for their domain, and also for 
their instruments, the infinite multiplicity of sounds. 

The principles, upon which each of the two gi'oups re- 
poses, find theii' explanation, therefore, in the two sciences 
pertaining to the study of the organs of sight and heai-ing 
—namely, optics and acoustics. The exijlanntion is far 
from being complete, for a large number of problems still 
remain unsolved ; but from what we already know, we maj' 
be allowed to guess at future discoveries. And at least we 
can indicate the general directions with a gi'eat degree of 
certainty. 

The explanation of the cerebral phenomena of what is 
commonly called the moral influence of art, is not so far 
advanced, and in most cases we are compelled to content 
ourselves wiUi pure empiricism. Upon this point J^sthetics 
is perforce limited to the statement and registi'ation of facts, 
and to tlieir classification in the order most probable. So 
far, then, it ceases to be a science in the complete sense of 
tils' word. 

However, we are able to deduce from the observation of 
these facts, a principle of the utmost importance ; whicli 
is, that outside the material conditions that relate to 
optics and acoustics, that which dominates in a work of 
art and gives it its special character, is the personality of 
its author. Ontology disappears to give place to man. The 
realisation of the eternal and unchanging Beauty of Plato 
is cast aside. The value of the work of art rests entirely 
upon the degi'ee of energy with which it manifests the intel- 
lectual character and sesthetic impressions of its author. 
The only rule imposed upon it, is the necessity for a 
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certain conformity with the mode of thinking and feeling of 
the public to which it appeals. Not that such conformity 
can itself add to or take from the intrinsic value of the 
worlt. It is easy to tnideretand that, in theoiy, a poem may 
express sentiment? or ideas which, although they are in- 
comprehensible to the contemporaries of the autlior, are 
not on that acronnt the less woilliy of the admiration of 
some more enlightened period or countiy. But as a matter 
of fact, it is certain that such a want of hannony often 
causes a work to fall rapidly into oblivion. 

Happily cases of this natm-e are very uncommon, and 
the danger is mueli less to he feared by the artist than by 
the thinker. It is very rare, we may even say impossible, 
for an ai-tist to be inHcli before liis time. Without going 
so far as to admit, as some have done, that he must neces- 
sarily be a simple echo, an jEolian harp played upon by 
eveiy breath of contemporary emotion — it is cei'tain that for 
a multitude of reasons which we have not space to enume- 
rate, the artist and the poet, above all men, live the life of 
tliose among whom they are placed ; and consequently it 
is only in exceptional cases tliat they are exposed to the 
danger which we have indicated. 

An artist of true feeling has but to abandon himself to 
liis emotion and it will become contagious, and the praise 
that he deserves will be awarded to him. So long as he 
shall observe the positive rules that spring from the phy- 
siological necessities of our organs, and which alone are 
certain and definitive, he need never trouble himself about 
academic traditions and receipts. He is free, absolutely 
free in liis own province, on the one condition of absolute 
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sincerity. He must seek only to express the ideas, sen- 
timents, and emotions proper to himself, and must copy 
no one. 

As there is no aueh thing as abstract art, I'art en soi, 
beeftuse abaohite beauty is a chimera,^ so neither is there 
any definitive and final system of ^Esthetics. All the 
various formulas by which at various times it has been im- 
prisoned — idealism, naturalism, realism, and sucli like, are 
notliing but difl'ereiit ways of loofcuig at art, which is not 
entu'ely contained in any one of them. Each of them may 
recommend itself to certain individual or national tempera- 
ments ; but it is absurd to force tliem upon natures to which 
they ai'e repugnant. It is quite as ridiculous to condemn 
Flemish or Dutch aii, in the name of Greek sculpture, as 
to go through the reverse process, and to refuse all praise 
to Phidias because he is not Rembrandt. Coui'bet, too, is 
legitimate. We may be allowed to prefer one to the other, 
according to our natural attraction and affinities ; but 
.Esthetics has no more right to exclude either the one or 
the otlier, than we have to import passion and pai'tiality 
into a question of science. 

Is tliis equal to saying, with certain philosophers, that 
the freedom of art is the freedom of indifference ; tliat for it 
one system of direction is as good as another ; and that it 
knows no law but the infinite variety of individual caprice ? 
To answer this question in the affirmative, would be both 
an exaggeration and a mistake. The aiiist, as we have said 

e tliat the principle of Bounty, .-itisolute or 
lunt for fJie complc:;ity of artiftic m^inifesbi- 
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before, lives the life of his own time and couiitn-, aiitl so 
he is natui'ally led by the inspirations therein existing. 
Now, in spite of all the changes in human civilization — it 
is obvious that science, so long retarded by the pursuit of 
insoluble problems and the ontology of the theologians, has 
at last transferred its investigation from things of heaven 
to tilings of eartli. It has substituted the direct study of 
things, facts, and living beings, for the fantastic explana- 
tions of metaphysicians, and of ancient and modem mytho- 
logy- After wasting centurj' after century in seeking for 
answers to the enigmas tliat puzzled it in tlie actions of 
gods and imaginary entities, it was obliged, in order to ex- 
plain the physical and moral world, to take direct account 
of nature and of man. Man became a periietual subject 
of observation for hia own sake ; and to have given this 
new direction to the investigation of science, is surely one 
of the chief glories of the nineteentli century. 

Art, also, becomes ever more and more inclined to extend 
itself in the same direction. It is gradually witlidrawing it- 
self further and further from mythology and metaphysics, to 
which it was faithful so long as civilization set it an example 
of fidelity. Tliis fact accounts for the ever-growing pre- 
dominance of expression and of the pourtrayal of the pas- 
sions and sentiments, so marked a characteristic of contem- 
porary art. It also explains why landscape painting — ^tliat 
is, the painting of human emotions in the presence of the 
works of nature — has, for the last forty years, occupied a 
position of daily increasing importance. The same thing, 
again, is the cause of the transfonnation that life and 
movement have wrought in contemporary sculpture, 
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mailing Carpeanx and Diilou tlie chief favourites of tlie 
iniblic. 

All this is as much as to saj' that ai~t, always human in its 
point of departm'e, which is the manifestation of tlie ideas 
a]id emotions of mankind, became equally so in its subjects 
ami in its final aim. Instead of representiBj; the forms of 
the gods, or celebrating tliem in verse ; instead of devoting 
itsflf to a symbolism that could never end in anything 
bottei' than a dry subtlety: it applied itself, with visible 
effort, to re-enter the pure iield of humaBity, in which alone 
from that time it was able to awaken those sympatliies with- 
out which neither talent nor genius are presen-ed from 
oblivion ; and which, also, is the only one wherein tlie artist 
draws immediately upon tl(e sincere and profound emotions 
that excite his own desire and power to create. 

This movement has, of course, found an energetic and 
violent oijponent in tradition, which, with us, possesses 
peculiar power on account of the organization of our 
Dcademies and of our official teaching. This retrograde 
force exercises a most fatal influence over our art progress, 
especially as tliose of us who are subject to it, are, for the 
most part, -unconscious of its existence. Yoiuig and with- 
out aiiy j>hiiosophic education, these unconscious students 
find tlie schools and their surroundings imiiregnated witli 
a multitude of academic prejudices, that taking hold of 
tliem, stereotype their ideas before they have ever thought 
ill earnest about such things, or have formed anj' personal 
convictions. They unwittinglj' become enlisted from the 
very first in the official phalanx ; and it is only the excep- 
tionally independent and powerful intellects that ai'e able 
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either to resist this pressure at the beginning, or to escape 
from it at a later period. Our aim, then, is to denounce 
as strongly as our opportunities permit, this crushmg of 
tlie future under the past, of liberty under dogmatism. We 
refuse to be bound by the narrow and antiquated rules 
which frustrate every attempt at emancipation ; we repu- 
diate the haughty and contemptuous criticism that, under 
pretext of protecting " good taste and calm doctrines," suc- 
ceeds in discouraging every attempt at independence — a 
defensive criticism, wliich is, as M. Cuvillier-Fleuiy termed 
it, nothing but the open tyranny of academic doctrine and 
jealous impotence. 

Our intention is to defend and uphold in every possible 
way the thesis which M. Eugene ^'ioUet-le-Uuc has talien 
for the text of all his writings ; namely, that without inde- 
pendence we can have neither art nor artists. 

All t]ie gi'eat art epochs have been epochs of liberty. In 
the time of Pericles as in that of Leo. X., in tlie France 
of the thirteenth century as in the Holland of the seven- 
teenth, ai'tists were able to work after their own fancies. 
No Eesthetic dogmas confused their imaginations, no official 
coi-porations claimed any art dictatorship, or thought them- 
selves responsible for the direction taken by the national 
taste. 

In these great epochs, Art was tnily national. Men's 
intellects, when left to follow tlieir own devices, naturally 
worked out the pai-ticulai' kinds of art with which tliey had 
most sympathy; or rather they found them without search, 
by their own spontaneous movement, without other guide or 
rule than the instinctive preferences of the race as a wliole. 
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This pecidiar similarity between instincts wlieii left to 
themselves, explains the close sympathy that subsists 
between the works produced by different men during the 
gi'eat periods of ai't ; whilst, at the same time, freedom is 
made manifest by the characteristic whose place nothing 
else can supply — namely, individual originality. 

Men whose lives belong to the same period are generally 
influenced by the same set of facts. The sources of inspira- 
tion afford but little vai'iety. Sometimes a single idea or 
sentiment is impressed upon a whole generation. But each 
man interprets it after his own fashion, after the fulness of 
his own personal inspiration, and according to the measure 
of his own genius. 

This is the source of the infinite variety m unity — 
variety of expression in unity of sentiment — which is the 
mai'k of certain periods. In fact, the artist is never 
more powerful or more inspired, than when he finds him- 
self in perfect accord with the age in which he lives; 
and art is never gi-eater, than when it mai'ches with tlie 
ideas and sentiments that influence a whole condition of 
society. 

Now this universality of art and of artistic sentiment, at 
a certain moment iu their intellectual evolution among the 
great majority of nations, is of the most capital importance 
iu the history of the manifestations of human intelligence. 
The Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, Chinese, and Japanese, 
all possessed spontaneous forms of art, which, springing 
from the inmost feelings of the nation, have the appearance 
of being equally underetood and appreciated by every indi- 
vidual of the race. Something of the same kind is to be 
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found in France during the Middle Ages, and in Italj' during 
the period of the Renaissance. 

Tliat such a statement should be tme of so many dif- 
ferent races of mankind, cannot be attributed to mere 
chance. Chance is far too convenient an explanation ; 
besides, it has the disadvantage of really explaining nothing. 
Chance is not even an hypothesis ; it is a mere nega- 
tion. There is no chance in history. Every event, small 
or gi'eat, is but part of a continuous chain. Some of the 
Imks may escape our notice, but, nevertheless, the chain 
exists. 

Art, considered from a psychological point of view, is 
nothing hut the spontaneous expression of certain concep- 
tions <if things, which follow logically from the combination 
of the moral and physical influences to which different 
races are subject, with the original or acquired tendencies 
and aptitudes of each sepai'ate race. 

It is an interpretation of the sentiments to which tliis 
mclnmje gives birth; a more or less literal, or more or less 
ideal interpretation, according as the nations in (juestion 
give the first place to the material reality of tilings or to 
the habits and predilections of tlie race. But, whatever the 
result of such mixtui'e may be, it is certain tliat the two 
primitive elements, reahty and personality, are never want- 
ing—in spite of tlie contraiy theories that would reduce 
art either to the condition of photographic plagiarism, or to 
mere conjectm-al restoration of so-called ideal types. 

We need not here insist upon these considerations, because 
we have sufliciently developed them in the pages that follow, 
We will content ourselves mth saying that every form of 
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art has some better raison d'etre than mere accident ; a 
remai'k which applies even to perioils of decadence. 

When does an art cease to be national — that is, common 
to every individual of a race or country ? Wlien does that 
luiivereality of taste, wliich is the dominant characteristic, 
of the great art epochs, disappear ? — a disappearance which 
is one of tlie chief marks of decadence. 

It disappears, when art ceases to be the sincere and spon- 
taneous expression of the general sentiments; when, instead 
of dii'ectly interpretmg the impressions and true emotions 
of ail, or, at least, of the great majority, it attempts to 
give an analysis of its own methods of work, and ]nakes 
such mere technical methods the ultimate aim of its labour 
— losing sight of the vital principle of art, sincerity and 
spontaneity of emotion. 

Such a sign of decadence is fata!, by leason ot the law 
that forbids the superior races of mankind to dwell too 
long upon any such spectacles. The moment must come 
when the sentiments or ideas that h<i\e mspiied a form of 
civilization and an art, lose their useful effect and their fer- 
tile powers ; and when the intellect finds itself condemned 
for a time to mere imitation and reproduction. 

It is no longer the anterior sentiment or idea itself that 
is imitated and reijrodiiced ; it is its expression, the form by 
which it is interpreted, and which is thenceforth empty and 
inanimate. 

But we soon grow weary of mere imitation, because it 
affoi-ds no food for our intelleet. In order to stir up oiu- 
languishing sensations, expression must be exaggerated as 
much as possible. Free rein is given to the most alian- 
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doned developments of individual caprice, Ai't becomes an 
exerciae of the same kind and of the same value as the 
contortions of mountehanbs, who care only to astonish the 
public ivith the exhibition of tiie suppleness of their 
joints. 

The public may be divided into two unequal categories : 
the dilettanti, who pretend to derive some peculiar and ' ' 
subtle pleasui-e from such gymnastics, because they wish, - 
above all things, to be considered superior to their rieigh- 
boui-8 ; and those who are not dilettanti — that is to sny, y 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of the population — who, 't 
caring nothing for siich subtleties, leave art to take care of 
itself, and disregard tlie efforts it makes to draw their atten- 
tion by premeditated singularities. 

If, under such conditions, we do come across a small 
number of ai'tists who are skilful enough to find yet a few 
grains of gold in the exhausted mine ; or who are so far in 
advance of their time as to have discovered some new source 
of poetiy : these stand a good chance of never being notictd 
amid the general indifference. 

These are but inevitable consequences, "We have no 
right either to complain of, or to be sui-prised at them. 

But the same law that condemns the progressive races 
of mankind to ever-recm'ring exhaustion of ideas and senti- 
ments, in order that they may be continually replenished 
and coiTected by othei-s newer and more advanced — must, 
as the logical result of its application, cause dead forms of 
civilization to be followed by living ones ; and, for similar 
reasons, must give bu'th to new forms of art appropriate to 
the new forms of civilization. 
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This, no doubt, ia what would have taken place, were it 
not that, beside this law of progress, we find another ab- 
solutely contrai-y to it, that, fighting against it, in most 
cases reduces it to impotence. While part of a community 
is ever pushmg on in its search for the best ; the other 
part, under the influence of education, self-interest, habit, 

^^*»'"' intellectiial inertia and fear of the unknown, repudiates 

, ■* everything that is new. 

r \\' i -' Now the preponderance must belong, for a time at least, 
to those who represent the earlier civilization. They re- 
ceive strength from eveiy social, political or administrative 
item of organization. Accomplished facts, too — in judicial 
-.. language, called "precedents," — tell in tlieir favour, while 
their opponents can rest only upon their aspkations, at first 
e and incomplete, and always without the sanction that 
comes from experience. Against the intellectual forms of 
thought created by the glories of the past, they can only 
oppose tlie more or less uncertain glimmers of a problematic 
future. They ai'e condemned to find themselves confronted 
witli everything in oui' social systems which is established, 
fixed, an "institution." 

In France, and, it must be acknowledged, in every Euro- 
pean countiy, modem education is founded almost entirely 
upon the imitation of the past; that is to say, so far as art is 
concerned. The instinct of progress has always had to fight 
against the organized forces of society, in the Universities 
as much as elsewhere. And, if we should feel any astonish- 
ment, it should be excited by the fact that this instinct 
possesses sufficient vitahty to save it from complete annihi- 
lation by the numerous enemies ranged against it. 
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Among snch enemies, the most powerful, beyond all con- 
tradiction, is the Academe des Beathx-Arts. The talented 
men who constitute this body, are all the more dangerous 
to the cause of art in that tliey so thoroughly believe that 
they render good service. This sincerity is the root of 
all then' strength. If they openly proclaimed themselves 
enemies of progress, they would very soon be reduced to 
impotence. But no — tliey really do desne above all things 
the development of art ; and they devote themselves heart 
and soul to the promotion of this end. But, unfortunately, 
they believe that such development is only rendered possible 
by the dihgent study of the art of former days ; and the 
reasoning upon wliich they found their opinions is of the 
moat specious kind. 

"Where has Art ever been more briUiant than in the 
Greece of Pericles, or in Italy duiing the Kenaissanee ? 
Nowhere ; there can be but the one answer. Where, then, 
can we find better models than the masterpieces of those 
two favoured nations? AVhy should individual eifort be 
wasted in looking for that which was found long ago ? 
Study, then, without ceasing, the productions of these ad- | 
mu'able geniuses who have never been surpassed; and, when I 
you have made yourself acquainted with all their secrets, 
then you may be able to trust to your own powers, and pro- 
duce masterpieces in your turn — if nature has given j'ou 
bmins enough ! 

In consequence of simple, easily understood argu- 
ments such as these, all the teaching of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts is directed to the continual reiteration 
of what has been done hv the artists of dead forms of 
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civilization, until its pupils become almost incapable 
to produce anytbing but more or less unsuccessful paa- 
ticcios. 

Tbe same rensoning governs the decisions of tlie jui'ies 
at tbe competitions and the annual exhibitions. Ciosse&, 
prizes and medals aie given to those artists who ha\e most 
closely followed tlie orthodox models 

Again — under the influence of the same aiguments the 
administration only luuchases su'h woiks as aie got up m 
accordance with academic formulas, and gives connnisbionb 
only to those men who aie known to keep witlnn the same 
rules; tlie rules of lugh ait, of the ' giand st^le," which 
alone receive encouragement fiom any administiation which 
woidd keep itself respectable. 

These facts explain how Ingres has become the official 
prototj-pe of artistic perfection for the Finance of the nine- 
teenth century; and bow M, Cabanel has become its iipostle, 
and, at tbe same time, the chief judge of tbe artists and 
tlie born president of all tlie juries. 

AVe see why young men who enter the school with the 
strongest instincts of independence and sincerity, rai-ely 
leave it othei-wise than cabandlised — slaves to routine, 
emasculated, and lost to art. Instead of consulting theu' 
own sentiments, obeying tlieir own impressions, following 
the spontaneous lead of their own tastes, preferences, and 
aptitudes, by which alone they might come to be artists or 
poets — tliey do all they can to stifle the voice of their own 
nature that they may hear that of their masters. They 
torture themselves in order to become convinced that pro- 
gress consists in galvanizing ancient art ; and that the only 
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possible originality is to be found in pasticcios after the 
Greeks or Italians. 

This is the price tliey pay for the eulogiums of the jmies, 
the favours of the administration, the commissions for the 
State, and the admiration of the moiifans of Panm-ge ! And 
when once they have chosen this path, they are kept tightly 
to it by a series of moral and pecuniary considerations 
that never permit them to recover their liberty. 

This despotic influence of the State, and of the official 
world generally, over art, is verymueh to be deplored. But 
if sympathetic and earnest judges were to be found among 
the pubhe, artists might turn to thein for support to resist 
the terrible pressure from above. 

But no ; tlie public of to-day does not trouble itself about 
such matters ; and why ? Shall it be said it is so because 
it has become incapable of poetic feeling? Because art 
has no longer any place amid the contending interests of 
the time ? Because science has killed admiration, and 
industry has destroyed imagination and sentiment? Cer- 
tainly not. The public of the nineteenth century, which 
chooses to consider itself sceptical and hlas&, is, like 
the public of every other time or eountiy, open to every 
form of poetry, to every kind of sincere and truthful art ; 
but it finds it impossible to feel any enthusiasm for the 
composite art which the authorised oi^ans of official taste 
commend so loudly. It is quite willing to admire the 
Greeks and the Eomans, in their proper time and place; 
but it does not see any good reason wJiy French ai-t should 
be entirely sacrificed to these ancients. And, great though 
its respect for the lumijiaries of the art Areopagus may be, 
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it never can'ies this so far as to find in the facile adaptations 
uf these gentlemen an equivalent for that art of which it has 
a dint foresight ; which would satisfy its latent aspirations ; 
and which would open up springs of emotion, the posses- 
sion of which it does not now suspect. 

Thus it is that the obstinate perseverance of academies 
and administrations in trjing to resuscitate the dead, has 
had the natural consequence of destroying the living ; and 
that their efforts to persuade the public that they are the 
promoters of the only true art, have ended in falsifying the 
i'jsthetic sentiments of artists, and in obliterating, for the 
iime, those of laymen. 

Under present conditions these fiital results are inevitable. 
Societies that elect theii' own membei's, and coi-porate 
hodies, no matter how gi'eat the individual merit of the 
i.wn who compose them, are inevitably hostile to progress, 
i'or the simple reason that every such society fonus a collec- 
tive and eclectic set of docti'ines for its own use ; and these 
ill time come to be looked upon as possessed of unchang- 
ing truth, exclude every kind of independence and origin- 
idity, and oppose themselves in turn and with unshaken 
conlidence, to all the revolts and manifestoes of individual 
genius. 

Little improvement is possible so long as there exist 
bodies allowed to wield any kind of authority over matters 
of iutelleot. 

No further proofs of this are necessary. Every man 
gifted with a true perception of artistic requirements, has 
Ijeen instant in protest against the despotism of academic 
classicism. Gustave Planche and Viollet-le-Duc have shown 
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that to its baneful influence are to be attributed tlie ffreat 
majority of the evils that beset French ai-t. All ai-tists of 
unfettered mind have striven energetically against it. I c:an 
not do better than refer all who desire to acquire an accurate 
knowledge, so far as the future is concenied, of this vitally 
important question, to the works of these two ivritei's, 
especially to those of the latter. I will here quote a puge 
from Montalembert, which treats of this subject, and wliich 
is doubly interesting, both from the vivid indignation th:it 
baa inspired it, and fi"om the fact that the writer of it was 
himself an academician. 

In an article upon the religious art of France, he places 
among those who are chiefly responsible for its debasement 
"the theorists and practicians of the classic tradition." 

" Were I obliged," he says, " only to take account of the 
value, influence, and popularity of their works and doctiinos, 
I should in tnith, have no need to give more than a bare 
mention of their names. But, as tiiey occupied nearly all the 
ofiicial posts and monopolised the influence of government ; 
aa they entrenched themselves in a citadel, from wliich they 
revenged themselves for the general reprobatioiv poured ont 
upon such of their number as ventured to do active work, 
by affecting to despise the talents of tliose who had cast off 
their yoke, and from which those who produced notliing did 
their best to prevent others from doing any more than them- 
selves ; and as, above all, they were able to control the state 
funds devoted to the education of art students : — no hesi- 
tation or half-heartedness must be shown in attacking their 
stronghold, in breaching a supremacy which is an insult 
to France, until public indignation and contempt shHll be 
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raised to such a pitch that these relics of a former age 
be driven from the po-wer they have abused. We have one 
consolation in the fact that, although they may still do mis- 
chief, ruin many hopeful careers, and destroy the seeds of 
ill ixny precious asjiirations, their reign is inexorably drawing 
to a close. They will not be allowed much longer to wither 
the blossom of the future with their pernicious breath, or to 
warp the genius of youth worthy of a better fate. Pnblieity 
will bring these gambols of expiring classicism to an end ; 
gambols which would be grotesque, were it not for their 
lumentable effects. The competitions for the prize of JRome 
will be their death. We shall not long submit to the 
tyranny of men who have gi-avely announced that the sub- 
jects for the competition in this year of Grace, 1837, sxe 
Apollo guarding the flocks of Admetus and Marias brooding 
over the ruins of Carthage!" 

We need change nothing in this description except the 
date. 

To sum up: there are but three ways open to art — the 
imitation of previous forms of art ; the reaUstic imitation 
of actual things; the manifestation of individual impres- 
sions. 

The firat method is the academic method. It has for its 
more or less latent principle, the negation of progress and 
even of all iateUectual change ; and its practice consists iji 
compelling young men of the nineteenth century to think 
and feel like those of the time of Pericles or Leo. X. Now, 
as tliis is impossible, it follows that the great majority of the 
artists who ai'e subjected to such a system, find it much 
simpler to give up any attempt either to think or feel, and 
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to content themselves with the study of processes, the 
application of formulas, and the elaboration of pasticcios. 
Emotion, conviction, sincerity, spontaneity — everything in 
fact that constitutes true art, ia eliminated at a blow. 
The natural and logical effect of university and academy 
teaching, except where it here and there fiuds itself con- 
fronted with invincible natures, is to form — not artists, but 
ti'anslators. 

\Vhen hatred of such tyranny leads to the opposite ex- 
treme, realism is the result ; hut neither is this art, 
though it leads up to it. The realistic theory, when pushed 
to an extreme, reduces the artist to the condition of a mere 
copyist. The perfection at which he aims, is that of com- 
plete and absolute illusion. The perfect artist, from this 
point of view, would be he who sees everything in the same 
way as the ordinary run of people ; and who shall succeed 
in depicting objects as faithfully as photography would do if 
it could reproduce colour as well as form. The final aim of 
such a theory would be to give man all the precision of 
machinery, and all its indifference. 

Fortunately for the realistic theory, such perfection ia i 
impossible. Man puts something of his own nature into | 
everything he does. However much he may try to render 
no more tlian the visible appearance of tilings, as it is seen 
by all the world, he always adds something which is net 
actually before his eyes, which com.ea from within himseli, 
from his own personal emotions and impressions. Tliisii 
intervention is first manifested in his choice of subject ; I 
next in the arrangement and proportion of parts, by the I 
importance given to some and withheld from others, J 
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unconsciously it may be, and though the latter Eire no less 
real than tlie former. 

Now, it is precisely by this latter characteristic, with its 
instinctive preferences and the peculiai'ities of impression 
which they convey to the auditor or spectator, that a work 
becomes a work of art. Any man can count the branches 
of a tree or tlie features of a landscape ; hut an artist alone 
can render their effects and general expression. This is so 
because it is his pecuhar nature to he more sensitive than 
other men to such effects and expressions ; he interprets 
them naturally when he gives them the particular colours 
that appeal to his o^vn nature, temperament, and person- 
ality. 

It is this that makes Courhet an artist, in spite of the 
adverse theory which he upholds. And this also is the 
reason that he can only be placed in tlie second rank, below 
liousseau, Corot, Millet, and Jules Dupr^. Whatever may 
have been the value of his practice — his personality, besides 
being very intermittent, was wanting in tlie vigorous accent 
that distinguished his great contemporaries. 

Of these three forms of ai't — conventional, realistic, Jin<l 
pei-sonal — tlie latter alone really deserves the name. The 
first is the negation and absolute contradiction of art; 
tlie second generally shows some artistic qualities, because 
it is almost impossible for the ai'tist to disappear entirely 
behind reality. But the determinant and essential consti- 
tuent of art, is the personality of the artist ; and this is as 
much as to say, Uiat the first duty of the artist is to seek to 
intei-pret only those things which excite his own emotions. 

"We need not dwell any longer upon these ideas. "We 
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have done enough to clearly point out our principles and 
our final aim. We address ourselves only to those who 
believe art to be a purely human affair, and that the source 
of all poetry is the soul of the poet. As for those who 
would substitute a farrago of recipes for the personality of 
the artist, and conventionality for sincerity — we can only 
look upon tliem as the worst enemies of art. 
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ERRATA. 
At folio SI, Une 3, /.»■ " towarifs tbei* powers ; tU," read, ' 

At folio 104 (fout-uoto). Quototion eoiumeneea at liae IS, "K. 
tu &pite o! all." 
At folio 130, line 3, /or " Mapillon, " ir«^, "Hasrilloii." 
At folio 183 (foot-note), line 3, for " Utility," >tnd, " Use." 
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PART THE FIEST. 



CHAPTER I. 

ASD GROUn.VG OF THE ARTS. 



§ 1. Prehistoric Art — The instinct oftJif best — Analysis and 
generalisalion~- Language, 

Mai^-Eiica being, as has been said, the science of the beaiitiful 
in the arts, it would seem but natural to begiu by esplainiug 
what beauty and art are respectively. 

We shall not, however, do so, because we distrust d. priori 
definition, and because it seems to ua more reasonable and 
scientific to search among facts, to see whether they are not able 
of- themselves to afford us the definitions we want. Facts always 
come before theories ; and we ai-e convinced that only by going 
back to the first beginnings and following the development of 
things through the procession of time, can we arrive at an idea of 
them, at once fair, exact, and complete. I 

This somewhat slow method may be less favourable to elo- 
quence ; it lends itself reluctantly to the brilliant amplificatioQB 
of which metaphysicians are so fond, when, with a stroke of their 
wings, they transport themselves to the ethereal regions where 
their imaginations love to soar. But to us it seems all the 
more necessary to use it in our inquiry, as, perhaps in the whole 
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UTp of m,ti]hj c i\ ri, IS 11 sulject the 1 t iitiire cf whuh 
*■ 11 J w &o nreat in il ii!>e of fine ■wiids resomilm^ peiitds 
and ahjveill crude dtfiiutioiia 

\^ben once we haie liaco^eied the origin of ait imon^ men 
ftn 1 have examined its meth 1 1 through lut the sli les of i' 
\ irions man fc'ititions we shall find it eiay first to comiiehenl 
its exiot r le its functi n ■vnd iti aim eeconlly to dri^ up i 
defiiution of which the whole subject of Pathetics ihall be no 
more th n the development 

\s fat hack as we can trace the history of humanity there 1o 
■we find ait It manifeBts itself m that still obscure period which 
piecedes anthentic histtiy By art man ha'5 from his fiist be 
^lining chiefly distinguishe 1 himself fiom the ciondof inferioi 
ai imak with which he seems ti have so mui,l m tomm ii on 
s me sides of his nature 'When as yet he fuisessel neithei Uwh 
nor social institutions even then he had art In the laik 
i,a\eni8 which formed his first hibtituns because they alone 

Tha mpulES a bo irres stible that tl e very nr (era ;*ho m t Iqre tp anv 
approiic!! to tealmnation allow i to i"UTy them awaj from tiie moment that thev 
entei' npaii this sobjecL That H. Cousin should declaim under the pretext oi 
diecussing Esthetics eausea na no aurpiise, declamation being the natural habit of 
his eloquence. It is remarkable, hovever, that TSppfer himaelf, in his Reflexion) 
et Mtnvx Propos, should be unable to keep clear of it, in spite of the 
obvious efForl ta be simple and unaffected. As soon as he attempts to define 
beautj, we find him mounted on the tripod and seised by (he metaphysical 
delirium. " Philosophets," he sajs, " aljandon themselTes to their soaring im- 
aginations, so far as to sa; that beauty in its ultimale essence, is God ' Not only 
do I conceive thia aaseri^ion to be oC a mjatic sublimity, I acquiesce in its truth, 
not perliaps by viiiue of a reasoned certainty, bnt impelled by a pi-obability so 
stjroog, as to a^mit neither doubt nor diaproof. In fact, we must here leflve the 
extreme limits o£ possible experience, to endeavonr to eome to some conclusion, as 
the result of a bold but not forced indnction, from the partial effect to the cause, 
from the sunbeam to the sun, from tbe creature illuminated by one of innumer- 
able rays to that Creator who is the Eternal Luminary itself " (Chap, x. Bk. vi,). 
And he is so enamoured of his fino phrases that he even repeats them a little 
farther on (Chap, xi, Bk, viL), without reckoniuK many other equally magoiloquent 
and empty passages, which he writes with a most diverting seriousness. It is 
true enough that all this is to be found also in Flato, and that "tall talk" of 
thia description has gained for the Scitnce da Btait of M. Leceque the nnanimons 
Euffcaij'es of three academies. 
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could protect liiin against the attacks of beasts of prey, amid the 
piles of bones in which have lieen found the debris of species 
vanished fiom this earth perhaps a thousand centuries ago, we 
have di?co\eted, among fiiiit formed arrows and knives, objects 
which could evidently only have been ornaments, necklets, brace- 
lets, rings of stone and of bone— more or less roughly worked and 
fitted indeed, but enough to show that art is not, as has been 
asserted, the efflorescence of superior civilisations only. 

Yes, those frightful savages, who lived disperaed in the holes and 
corners of the world, hideous, shapeless, more like apes than men 
though they were, already felt the sentiment of art. They strove 
after beauty ; they adorned with their best their appalling females ; 
they decorated their weapons of stone ; they devised musical 
instruments ; by means of gravers of fliut they cut upon flat 
bones the leading features of many animals, with enough accuracy 
to enable us to this day to recognise their species. 

Shall we say with Plato, that ever since then man has been 
pursuing an ideal, attempting to realise again types which he may 
have known in a previous state of existence t Such a hypothesis, 
in addition to the inconvenience of being very difficult of proof, 
acconamodates itself but ill to the evidence of ascertained facts. 
As the memory of man is so constituted that its impressions are 
vivid in exact proportion to the nearness of their causes, the first 
men should certainly have been thcee most able to reproduce 
with accuracy the features of the pure ideals which they had not 
had time to forget. Logically, then, the art of primitive times 
ought to have been the most perfect of all forms of art, and in 
its "ichievements we ought to search for models most in accord- 
ance with an ideal type. But we know that all the discoveries 
made up to the present time categorically contradict the hypo- 
thesis which has served as the foundation for the romantic notion 
of the etrly perfection of the human race. He who was to be the 
future king of animals and of the world, began by being himself 
nothing but one of the meanest and most miserable of animals, 
pusscs'iin^ not the slightest roscmblanoo to the fallen deity of the 
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logeud. His intelligence was no more than equal to tlio work of 
preserviug his life among the dangers that eucompassed it, whicb 
included that of affording a meal for bis future subjects. His 
liighest industry was the fashioning of stones into the forma of 
knives, tomahawks, and asesj and his art was on a par with his 
industry. 

The important point for us, however, is not the perfection of 
these arts and industries, it is enough that they had an existence. 
Rude though they were, their bare existence proves that man, 
mean, uuformed, uniutelligent, as we suppose him to have been, 
belonged to a race already superior to all others. The intellectual 
effort that enabled him to achieve these primitive results, con- 
tained within itself the germ of the long series of future deve- 
lopments. This fact, once firmly grasped, will rid us of all the 
iiypotheses of more or less transcendental metaphysicians. Art, 
like everything similar, is no more than one of the spontaneous 
minifestations of that intellectual activity which is the special 
h t ist f d wbi h pply teelf t th i nr uit f 
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who were our ancestors, from that time preferred certain forms to 
others, and experienced a peculiar pleasure in their reproduction. 

Man, like all other animals, is born intelligent, and, like them 
again, he employs that intelligence chiefly to satisfy his wants *" 
and to avoid pain. This is the mainspring and the aim of his 
activity. In this he has nothing to distinguish himself icom 
other animate beings, and, of all the natural instincts, none has 
been more thoroughly investigated. It is equally found among 
brutes the most degi'aded and among the most intelligent animals. 
It is common to everything that breathes ; and we may truly 
say that this instinct governs and explains, at least in their first 
causes, all the manifestations of life. Even the vegetable creation 
is subject to this law. It aeems to seek for the conditions most 
favourable to its existence, and even to possess in some degree the 
power of displacement in order to attain them. A tree planted 
too near a wall, which deprives it of nourishment and air, throws 
itself forward in quest of surroundings more fitted to supply its 
wants. 

The application of this universal law for the amelioration of 
vital conditions, naturally varies with the conditions of existence 
of different races and species. 

The vegetable seeks after those conditions fitted to stimulate 
within it the development of the vegetative form of life. The 
animal, which encloses a more complex vital principle, and which 
finds itself e« rapport with its surroundings through the interven- 
tion of a greater number of organs, has, in consequence, wants at 
once more numerous and more varied. Besides the mere instincts 
of self-preservation and reproduction, it is endowed, like man, 
with the §ve senses of sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell ; 
which senses enable their possessor to enjoy certain special grati- 
fications, and at the same tiroe subject it to the danger of par- 
ticular forms of suffering. 

The domain of what we call the moral life is also open to it ; 
because, without discussing here those theories which attribute to 
animals, with mere differences of degree, almost all the human 
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fiiciilties, it is certain tliat they are capable of nearly all the senti- 
ments which we have been prone to look upon as the esclusive 
property of man. Observations recently made by eminent natur- 
alists prove that even the sense of beauty ia not entirely want- 
ing among certain species of aniirkals. Darwin has published a 
work on this subject, which, although we cannot admit the whole 
of his deductions, brings to light a vast array of facts to which 
due weight must be given. 

The instinct for the best, or for progress, is found everywhere, 
and in this particulai", man, as compared with other animals, has 
only a superiority of degree. Again, it would be fairer to say that 
such superiority exists less in the instinct itself, than in the 
means possessed for gratifying it While animals, obliged to 
depend upon a dull and incomplete intelligence, of which memory 
seems to fonn the greater part, find themselves, by the total 
absence of means of transmission, almost completely enclosed 
within the narrow limits of individual esperience, aiid conse- 
quently unable to extend the field of progress beyond the bounds 
of individual lives — man, better served by the constitution of his 
brain, untiringly adds to the accumulated knowledge, which each 
generation transmits to its successor increased by the fruits of its 
own thought and the sum of its discoveries. The one is con- 
demned by its intellectual weakness, to contiunaily recommence 
the same course of effort within but slightly varying limits. The 
other when he steps into this worJd, begins by making himself 
master of the inheritance left for him by his ancestors, who 
gradually built up for him those multitudinous experiences of all 
kinds of subjects, which constitute contemporary science ; he finds 
himself, fi-om the beginning, carried on by the very effect of the 
language which they teach him^ from point to point In any career 
that he may elect to follow. That is, to minister to its desire for 
the best, to ameliorate its vital conditions, to at once augment 
the number of its joys and diminish its sorrows, each generation 
instruments perfect in proportion to the number of 
n'ations thi'ough which they have descended ; without taking 
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any account of the fa«t that the instincta themselvea have been 
going through an eiaotly parallel course of development and im- 
provement. 

Such is the action in man of that law of progression which Las 
conducted him from the point where we saw him dwelling in his 
prehistoric caverns, to the state in which he exists to-day. To 
ascertain the course of this progress beyond the possibility of 
doubt, we need only compare its two extremities. The demonstra- 
tion which results from the simple collation is so plain that we 
can liardly understand how anyone cam be found to whom it is not 
obvious. The real difficulty, on the contrary, seems to us to be, 
how to explain the manner in which such a considerable transfor- 
mation has been brought about. The ancients attributed it to the 
direct intervention of the deity. The myths of Prometheus and 
Orpheus were partly founded npon this idea. Our more complete 
knowledge of the original aptitudes of humanity, enables us to 
dismiss all explanations of the kind.^ , 

' We may affirm that this li* of progtesston is, in its own nature, absolutely ( 
Bpontaneotta and ineTitable ; but it is not direct, whicb lact bas always fumiiilied 
arguments to tboEe who deny Ha existence. If tlie course of progress had been 
continuous and direct from its commencement, it would have been quite impossible 
to contest it. But both the original vartety, and the subsequent intermixture of 
the different races of mankind, the diiergence of their aptitudes, and the differences 
of tlie surroundings in whicli they have been developed, combine to thvow a 
certain amount of obscurity upon tbe total result. Another cause of error is to 
be found in the very way in which the progi'ess of ideas operates. No ideas can 
be absolute and final ; they must all go through a process of completion and 
renewal which nevei' ends. The intellectual vigour and fertility vhicli are piu- 
voked by each idea at some period of its development, by the gratiHeatioo of more 
or leas conscious aspirations — wbieh in fact constitute the great epochs of hiEtorj^ 
are eshanated by the very effect of the pn^ress achieved, and give pl-ioe in turn 
to lassitude and sterility Nevertheless it would seem that every stage of pro 
gross in raising civilisation a degree, Qould excite m man new nants and 
aspirations, and consequently that the lite of aations should display a constant 
and regulic (ourse of evolution toiirds final perfection But a crowd of im- 
pel m nt moral and matei-iai, social, political, and religious, too many to 
u m rate here, but whose successive destruction it la the special mission ot 
on to ensure, oppose the regularity ot development From all this it 
f 11 w that nations remain bound loo long by ide^ after their practical 
tit ha been evhauated, and tint the\ IjiHorae leliiient in the energy nc Culfy 
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Tho real, dccp-scated ciiiie nf projjicss ls to be fuund m the 
superior faculty of analysis >nij generalisation -which is possesieJ 
by man. It is this double cipability which constitutes the chief 
difference betireen him and other animaJs By j.naly&is, he dis&i 
pates the clouds of doubt aii.iiu^ fiom the complei natuie of deeds 
and things. He, so to say, dissects them, and makes himself 
master of their inmost details. He submits ideas to au operation 
analogous to that which enables a chemist to ascertain the const! 
tnents of bodies, and to determine the points of resemblance or 
difference which unite or separate them. 

When he has thu3 decomposed facta and ideas into their first 
elements, he arranges these elements into classes, and then, in his 
turn, creates out of them new systems by the methods which 
specially recommend themselves to hia nature, bringing out order 
from chance, simplicity from complexity ; which opei-ation is in fact 
nothing but science itself. Science, bom of analysis and generali- 
sation, remains perforce variable and progressive. As fast as analysis 
furnishes material for new generalisations, these, while adding to 
the Bum of previously acquired results, displace and modify all 
their mutual relations ; occasionally making havoc of previous con- 
clusions and entailing new and higher generalisations, which, 
ranging themselves in opposition to prevailing beliefs, raai-k those 
critical epochs in civilisation which we call revolutions, 

foe the rapid creation or eatablisliment o£ new and more prolific ideas, to form 
tlie bases of further developmeiiti Then, for anch nations, begin sat! a^a of 
liecay, causing their disappe.inince for periods of gceatsr or less duration, eome- 
times even for ever, from Ue stage of the world, where their empty places are 
filled by other forma of civilisation, that is io aaj, hj the expansion of other ideas. 
These fatal and irremediable deeadeiiees were the rale in ancient tiinee. We 
have good gronnds for hoping that tbe future cont^us no more of theio. A trae 
conception of the laws of progrcis is afone sufficient to prerent nations from 
absolutely despairing of tbemselves, When the lecuperative power of any form 
of civilisation begins to decline, another forthwith begins to develop and settle 
itself among tho more intelligent classes of tie eommunity ; and, though the 
passage from the one to the other be, even foe a long period, fraught with danger, 
wo may count almost certainly upon its final completion, and this confidence 
renders improbable in the future any repetition of such oatestropties as (hose of 
the great civilisations of antiquity. 
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It ia clear that we can point to nothing of tliia kind during the 
times thehiatory of which is unknown to ns. We may confidently 
assert, however, that, if man have sncceeded in freeing himself from 
the bondage of circumstances, and have gradually made himself 
master of the natural forces which seem to conspire against him, 
it is because he has possessed from the first the double faculty of 
analysis and generalisation ; that if he have raised himself far above 
other animals, of which many seem better armed than he, it is 
because, thanks to this same power, more or less latent in him, he 
has known how to discern, combine, dispose, and appropriate to 
his own use all means of resistance that were to be found within 
his reach. The difference between his cerebral formation and that 
of other living organisms, a difference almost imperceptibl« in its 
beginning, has sufficed, by the accumulation of the results acquired 
by its possession, to make man a being apart, and to open to his 
comprehension a field of knowledge to which it is impossible to 
assign a limit. 

The most important result of this intellectual privilege has been 
the creation of language. From the moment when man acquired 
the power of separating ideas from things, of discriminating in suc- 
cessive events or objects the constituent elements of their natures, 
it was but to be expected that he should come to distii^uish them 
by various appellations, just as he had already separated them in 
his mind by tho various impressions caused upon the organs of his 

^ 2. Imitation — Its part in the formation of virittiit and spoken 

lang uage^- Rhythm. 
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cliildron, and thoso who have had to bring them up know what au 
important place it occupies among means of education. Without 
it, the bare communication of language wo»ild occupy an indefinite 
time. One could even believe that, deprived of such help, man 
would never have advanced farther than the expression of a small 
number of elementary feelings and ideas, and therefore would still 
have remained steeped in barbswism. 

It i'! difficult to determine even approximately how much we are 
mdelted to the mstmct of imitation f i the fiist creation of Ian 
guif^e Some persona have c uaidered that in o riat pvii that 
IS m the direct imitation of uoise>i s to be founi the universal 
source of 11 Kuguage Such an idea is »n Ivi us esit^eration 
but on the other hand, it is sure that many words which ccrre 
Hpond to ceitam classes of facts have among miny races pre 
seived fonns which connect them %i ith s ich an or ^in The terms 
that lenote thmidei tempest the crackl ug of fiie the nppiiu^ ol 
water the swi^h oi a thi wn stoi e etc 1 ne a a ^e\t uuml ei 
f dialects preserved forms which recall the impieasima matle 
upon the ear 1 y the things themselves Theie are many animals 
wh ae names indicate the uatuie of then pecuhai cues Fnm 
the numbei of such wor Is that still exists ne m'vy faiily mfer 
that they were consideriUy nioie numerous m formei tmies 
It lo eien n t impossible to suppose thit m modifymg tl emselves 
m obedience to more or less apparent c nne ti nt between sound 
anl diffeient mental ideas thev may have sufticcd f i the con 
structi>n of a \ocabulary aim t sufficient f i the waits of maa 
in a ceitam early stage of his development 'Vi e hnd many such 
mdicat ons in oui m dem languages wheie we may c nstantly 
■ n tice the mteichin_,ing of teims leterring ti what at first s ^ht 
seemvciydiffeieut ideas, — as for example m the case of sound and 
col m A lai^ number of the in pressions which we leal se 
thiough the eye can be and are most ftequentlj expiessed ly 
terms that seem to have been f rimanh invented to denote those 
appe lin^ fa the ear Such suLstit itiiiis anl o\tcnii ns must n 
the 1 jjiimm^ lia\e been eaaj ml fitju iit m [.i port m s 
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analysis of impresaiona n-aa more vague. It ia certain tbat the 
conuectioaa between the two orders of ideas are singularly strik- ' 
ing. Painters know well how to give an impression of noise and 
tumult by certain combinations of colours, and how calm and 
tranquilhty may be manifested by contrary arrangements. 'What 
is more extraordinary still, is the power which music possesses to 
express by sounds, the very negation of sound, silence. 

It ia by the use of connections not less surprising, and the inter- 
change of analogous ideas, tbat a vocabulary of metaphysics has 
been formed. Words which originally denoted material, visible, 
and palpable realities, arrived, by a series of conventions, at trans- 
formations of their sense as complete as could well be imagined. 
No one dreams of denying these metamorphoses, because that 
would be to deny what is obvious ; but we may find in them a 
phenomenon calculated to cause surprise from reasons quite apai't 
from those which attend the progressive extonsion of terms that 
at fii-st related to the sense of hearing alone, to the impressions 
of all the five senses. Among all our sensations, by whatever 
organ provoked, it is easy to discover some common or analogous 
traits, direct or indirect points of contact, which enable us to 
comprehend without much effort how language has succeeded in 
passing irom one category into others ; but between the transcen- 
dental world of metaphysics and the physical world of sensation, 
there is, at least in theory, an impassable abyss, since the concep- 
tions of the one are literally a negation of those of the other. 
During the whole twenty-five centuries which have elapsed since 
they first took up their work, the most subtle and cunning meta- 
physicians have not been able to hit upon a plausible and probable 
explanation of the connection between spirit and matter-— in their 
language, of the mutual influence upon each other of our moiu! 
and physical natures. The veiy mode of action of God upon the 
world, has ever been and to this day remains a source of great 
perplexity in consequence of the insolubility of this problem. All 
this, however, has not prevented these very metaphysiciaua from 
creating an entire language, more or less adapted to their ethcrcLil 
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! conceptions. They dip into the common reservoir of the language 
■ of sense, and put the meanings of words through a process of 
j evaporation analogous to that to which their ideas have already 
had to submit. 

We shall not stop to ascertain the miracles which that wonder- 
ful instrument, metaphor, has in lilte manner performed. We all 
know how far its power of transformation can reach. These re- 
marks might be multiplied to infinity ; but we have said enough to 
give a glimpse of the fact that the theory which connects, in part 
at least, the origin of language with the imitation of sounds and 
noises, may not be so completely erroneous as has been sometimes 
thought. We must repeat, on the other hand, that while we 
alt<^ether incline to admit the influence of imitation for a fixed 
and determined portion of existing vocabularies, we do not believe 
that its share should be so much amplified as to make us recc^ise 
in it, as some have done, not only one, but the unique source of 
language. 

The tnith is, that the cerebral constitution of man explains the 
birth of language, or to speak more exactly, of articulate words. 
From the first, as we have already said, language would have been 
impossible, if the human intelligence had not possessed the power 
to analyse its impressions and to discern their elements. More- 
over, the observations of modem science have proved to us that 
the brain of man possesses a special organ of language in a very 
small division of the cerebral hemispheres, particularly in the left 

Z hemisphere. M. Brorea has ascertained that this organ is situated 
upon the superior edge of the Fissure of Sylvius opposite the Island 
of Keil, and occupies the posterior half, probably the posterior 
third only of the third frontal en lut n 

y. When the part in question i w und d a man is still able to 
comprehend the meaning of w ds mh h p es that this organ 

' is not to be confounded with that f a aly but he is unable 
to speak. 

We must, however, assert that the h f fF ct of this discovery 
js to make us acquainted with the physiological origin of the pos- 
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eibility of articulate language ; the presence of this special organ 
teaches ns why man alone possesses the faculty of speech. But 
this 18 not the question which occupies us. Our business is to 
find out how this faculty was put in motion, how it became prac- 
tically efficient. From this point of view imitation of sounds no 
doubt played a considerable part. It, in all probability, furnished 
the point of departure from which the oi^;an took its first activity. 
We see the proof of this in the total inability of those bom deaf, 
to ci-eate an articulate language for themselves. If man, for the 
invention of such a form of language, required nothing but the 
faculty of analysis, and the cerebral organs which render possible 
tlie expression of ideas by the production of sounds, how comes it 
that the totally deaf man is to this day deprived of all power to 
e.xpvesa his thoughts by any language other than that of gesture 1 
It is easy enough to understand that the deaf mute should be 
unable, without the use of his ears, to leam the language spokea 
around him which he never hears. But if the first men were able, 
with infinitely less perfect organs of brain, to form an articulate 
language for themselves, without being greatly suded by their 
natural instinct for the imitation of the sounds which they were 
continually hearing — -how are we to understand that, in these times 
of ours, the descendants of these very men ai-e quite unable to 
create a language in a similar way, for no better reason than that 
tliey are deprived of that sense of hearing, which is, it is pre- 
tended, so unnecessary for the formation of language t But if, on 
the contrary, the possession of this sense was, as we believe, the 
determinant cause of language, if men set themselves to produce 
sounds because they heard them on every side — how are we to 
believe that the sounds uttered by them, in an s^ when the in- 
stinct of imitation must have had extraordinary power, were not 
more or less closely copied from those that fell upon the ear? 
Again, of all the arts there is none which acts more strongly upon 
the sensibilities of man than music, none which arouses sensations 
at once so lively and complete. Animals even feel its influence, 
as every one can testify. Sound possesses a peculiar vibratory 
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power which never fails to communicate itself to e\i v phvsicQl 
organism in its neighbourhood, producing by sui,h ^ibi.ition an 
infinite variety of sensations, of sentiments, anri eien of ideas, 
whose logical connexions with the physical impiessions from which 
they spring, almost elude our powers of comprehension There is 
nothing very astonishing in the foet that sounds and noises per- 
ceived by primitive man produced analogous eftecta upon him, and 
that he was, in the beginning, led to denote by ippelUtions more 
or less imitated from these sounds and noises impressnns very 
different from those originally caused by them 

Imitation betrays itself in the languages of anti jaiti by other 
equally obvioiis traces. The imitative poetic manner whuh makes 
use of the material devices of rhythm and ol son nusnes? to give 
an idea of action and of spectacle, holds an important place in 
ancient literature. We know, too, that it would not be difficult to 
discover instances of the same practice in our own classic authors, 
and in the music of modem times. 

From this point of view, we might make an interesting study of 
the principle which regulates, not the formation of words only, but 
even their consecutive arrangement in the dead languages. Every- 
body knows the differences that exist in this respect between 
French, for instance, and Greek and Latin, to take account only 
of the dialects with which we are most familiar. Modern 
grammar imposes upon us a rigid and almost immutable disposal 
by rules almost purely grammatical. We have thought fit to call 
this order a logical order, which seems to imply tbat the order 
preferred by the ancients was illogicaf. And, in fact, there are 
I many persons, including a great number of University men, who 
lagine that the Greeks and Latins sowed, if we may use the ex- 
pression, their words at hap.hazard, leaving to their readers or 
auditors the task of putting them back in their proper places. 
Such people are ready to believe that it is for no other reason 
than to render possible this work of reoomposition, that the words 
have been provided with regular terminations to answer the same 
pitrpoae as numbering. 
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The construction of phrases in ancient languages is of courae 
perfectly regular ; it ia imitative constniction. Its general law 
is to reproduce the very movement of things ; its order is chrono- 
logical. The words follow step by step the development of the 
action, or of the spectaele as it unfolds itself before the eyes. The 
only thing which throws some slight confusion on this fact, ia the 
more or less unconscious intervention of the personality of the 
poet or the scribe, who frequently substitutes, without either 
wishing it or even knowing it, the order of his individual sensa- 
tions for the chronological order of events. He replaces objective 
by subjective imitation. In the deeds or visions which he de- 
scribes, some parts will be found that have impressed him more 
vividly than others. These parts naturally and spontaneously 
present themselves first to his imagination. To them he gives the 
plaee of honour, to them ho subordinates other points of his de- 
scription, exactly as these hold a minor place in the ensemble of 
his impressions. This intervention of man is inevitable. Through 
it, he becomes a poet ; by it, are indicated his individual feelings 
and the peculiar bent of his genius. An undeviating respect for 
the chronological arrangement would destroy the work of art, 
leaving nothing but the proc^verbal. 

We need not here insist upon this important statement, in which 
is hidden the whole theory of art. We are content for the present 
to grasp the established fact, that the influence of imitation, objec- 
tive or subjective, is to be found even in the rule which prescribes 
the order of words in a sentence. 

The art of writing was equally imitative in principle, if not 
among all peoples at least among those of the greatest antiquity. 
Abel Eemusat, in his Reeherclies sur Vorigine el la /ormation de la 
langue Chinoise, relates that Fore-hi, whom many writers consider 
the founder of the Chinese empire, invented the Roua, short broken 
lines, which were the elements from which have sprung the written 
characters still employed in China, Their vinous combmations 
could denote anything or everythiug, by certa n '^tlf kei lecoiling 
either immediately or by analogy, the form or u=t of Ij ct ind 
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tlie origin or some other essential oharacteristio of ideas. A few 
Gsamples will facilitate comprehension. 

In Chinese one stroke means 1, two strokes mean. 2, and so on, 
like Roman numbers. A dot over a line means above ; under a line, 
it means below. One line cut into two equal parts by another, signi- 
fies the middle. Three figures of men placed in file, mean to/oifow. 
Two figures of women fa«e to face, mean dispute. The sun behind 
a tree, means the east ; a bird upon its nest, the west. The image 
of a dog has served, as radix, for the names of most of the canii- 
vora, some forms of particular feature being indicated afterwards. 
The bull is the foundation for the names of the greater ruminants ; 
the ram, of the numerous family of goats, antelopes, etc. ; the 
image of the pig, of almost all the pachyderms ; of the rat, of all 
rodents. The figure which means a shell, again, is the root of 
all the words that refer to ideati of wealth, exchange, commerce, 
etc., proving that the Chinese, like so many other nations, used 
, shells for their first money.' 

These figuratiTe signs are employed, sometimes independently 
and isolatedly ; sometimes they are complex, to render a more or 
less complex idea. Thus a repi-esentatiou of water and of an eye 
in juxtaposition, indicates tears / a door and ear express the idea 
of listening; the sun and moon indicate splemlnur. Chinese 
written signs "originate from a ti'ue system of imagery; we still 
occasionally come across them in their primitive forms upon a few 
monuments, and we may even now trace with much accuracy the 
regular course of their transformations through successive ages." 
In fact, " there was a time when these characters and im^a 
directly awakened — thanks to the accuracy of imitation — the idea 
which they were meant to express, but little by little, these artless 
and faithful characters lost their original form ; and in the signs 

' As examplee of metaptjBioal tcanafonnation, the Chinese word lo, tissne, net, 
became m TonquineBe the written sign ol the preposition la, wiiich means in ; 
timig, vorm, signifies care, diaqukttide. A Cbinamaii meetiag another, calls out : 
Wonyani/, Have yon any worries ? Father Cibot, by confusing this word with 

r another, yirtg, meaning sheep, thought that the Chinese Esud : " Have yoa the 
sheep, the lamb ? " from which he eontlii Jed that they were awaiUng the Messiah, 
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"which are now used to convey the ideas of dog, the sun, the moon, 
smountain, it is not easy at first to discover the ancient forms 
■which evoked these diverse ideas in a more direct fashion." ' 

The ancient Jlexican, Annamite, and Egyptian characters, were 
fiqualiy figurative. They oaly replaced images by phonetic signs 
an times comparatively near out day. This undeniable inSuenoe 
•of imitation upon the primitive forms of written character, does 
not permit us to doubt the existence of a, similar influence upon 
the formation of spoken language. The objections that have 
■been put forward against such an hypothesis, are founded upon an 
easily-understood delusion. It is forgotten that langu^es, in the 
form in which they offer themselves for our study, are the result 
-of an intellectual activity which lias lasted for perhaps a thousand 
■centuries before coming to us and that in such an immense period 
of time, they have perforce undergone a fi tc sencs of mud fa 
cations, which have effaced nost of the r or g nal feature nd 
have ended by malting them rrccogn sable 

Let us suppose that all anc e t recoids f m tat ve wr tten 
Kiharacters had perished, wl w He e h ve dreamed fse rcl g 
■ th 1 tt rs f m d l^ h 1 t f t f dir t "mit t" n 

f nat al bj t A rcUy V 1 j t th f t I 

ii w ! 1 ly d m tnt d Wl fl t th t t 

n mpl t d t w s, f m ly th 1 pi 

f f t th t m h pi 1 w 1 Lj 11 

v. hll Jtdhwtl Ittnth 1 dtlf 

d b m t f -m d m h p dly th ntt h 

t Vi u t dd that j It n 1 m t h In 

pn t d 1 „ b f tl t f nt i b d th t 

the forms of sounds could never have been so pi'ecise aud defined 
as those of lines, for whose preservation the most accurate of our 
organs, that of sight, was constantly on the watch. Finally, wc 
should not forget that the articulation of primitive man must have 
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been like that of LhiUren — soft Ta^ne ini irreutlute It is not 
ast mshiiig, then that even at the epoch 'when the Egyptians were- 
atiU en^rai ng their hieroglyphic? npon strne most of the words 
of then- spoken hnguage hid alie dj put on th t cruvcntional 
fotni which now hmdera ns ftoiu tij,c ng them directly to their 
ong n 1. t rm which wi ttcn chixictci m its turn was so soon 
to assume 

A veiy luipurtant charactetistic f mcient linginges «as 
rhythm The moic oi less re[,ul^r recurrence of intonati ins and 
if Binil'u cadences, constitutes foi childicu and siviges the 
mo^t agreeable form of mus c The more the rhythm is aecen- 
f tuitcl the bettei they ut ileaaed, they lo\e not only its suuml 
but it? mOTement also An infant knows no sweeter sensation 
than when the nurse r lIvS ita ci idle to an accompanmitnt of one 
of the monotonous air? whjse ihjthm accords so well with the 
regularity of the mc\cment Sa\ij,es who remain ^uite unmoved 
by the musii, to us so inspinng of Mozait and Beethoven find a 
peculni chm-m m the rude rhjthii f the cyml ds onl the big 
dr im md are unable to listen to t without keepm^ time by dance 
and gesture. The most civilised nations cannot escape from this 
tyriinny of rhythm. Who does not know how great an effect the 
trumpets and drums have in exciting the elan of soldiers ? Animals- 
are no less affected than men. Ehythm seems, indeed, to contain 
some general law, possessing power over almost all living things. 
One might say that rhythm is the dance of sound, as dancing i& 
the rhythm of movement. The farther we go back into the past, 
the more marked and dominant is it found in language. It is 
certain that at one period of the development of humanity, rhythm 
constituted the only music known, and that it was even inter- 
twined with language itself. 

These considerations, which we have been compelled to give at 
some length, bring us back by a series of convei^ing deductions 
to a conclusion which we have already hinted at above ; that is to 
Siiy, that art, tax from being an artificial product of refined and 
perverted civilisation, is to be found in the very cradle of 
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humanity, and that it marks the first manifestations of man's 
cerebral activity. 

The existence, which at first strikes «s as so strange, of the 
ornaments and designs discovered amid the vestiges of the tnily 
rudimentary civilisation of the stone age, can cause na no further 
surprise, as it is in perfect accord with the observations of science 
as to the primitive development of man. It is, moreover, now 
generally acknowledged that poetry preceded prose, and existed 
alone even up to historic times. The works of the more remote 
epochs were always in verse, the Vedas, the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
the Works and Days, and the Psalms. And we know, on 
the testimony of early writers themselves, that, in Greece, 
the most ancient treatises upon morality, upon jurisprudence, 
upon physical science, even, were also in ■ verse, as well as 
the works of those natural philosophers who first attempted to 
explain the creation of the world and the cosmic phenomena, 
otherwise than by the caprices of the gods and goddesses of an 
anthropomorphic polytheism. The prevalence of written prose 
dates at most from less than a thousand years before our era, 
while poetic rhythm maintained itself in spoken language long 
after that time. These facts accord perfectly with the primitive 
character of human intelligence, showing it to be completely 
governed by the form of objects, by a but slightly modified sensi- 
bility, and by the direct impressions of things. The two groups of 
cerebral operations which the entologic and fentastic psychology of 
official spiritualism has succeeded in dividing into distinct faculties, 
were originally produced in the period of extreme confusion, when 
feeling and sense first began to lose their complete authority. We 
see man, at this point in his coiirae of evolution, in a moral con- 
dition which afforded him but few ideas to express, and ever gave 
full play to the organs the preponderance of which produced the 
poet or the artist. Poetry and art, as we find them among tho 
cave men, are very far removed from the condition in which they 
existed in those later years, when humanity had attained the 
pitch of development of the Greece of tho fifth or third century 
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before Christ, or of Western Europe after the long and dark period 
of incubation of the middle ages, Kone the less truly can we 
say of man that, ever since the first days, that which took the 
lead in the manifestation of hia cerebral activity, was the germ 
of precisely the same faculty as that which, in the development 
and progress towards truth of succeeding agea, was to constitute 
art, strictly speaking. 

We shall now attempt to follow and explain this development. 
We have examined the characteristics of language and writing in 
ancient times, and are able to say that the arts, in a more or 
less latent state, were contfuned. in them. They were then at 
least in a potential condition. We shall see bow they emerged 
from this obscurity. 

§ 3. The principal foj-nts of Art grow, ly a process of continuowi 
duplication, from written and ipoken Language. 

Man, like other animals, possessed from his commencement two 
means of expression to make known the feelings of grief and of 
joy; namely, cry and gesture. He had then the faculty of 
production of sounds and of forms, the material and elementary 
•conditions of all the arts. But that by which he was distin- 
^guished from other animals was, first, his faculty, at leaat poten- 
tial, of varying and diversifying these forms and sounds to an 
infinite extent : secondly, his desire to imitate, with voice and 
gesture, the noises and movements which he heard and saw. He 
is a born mimic ; and we know that even if imitation should not 
3iold the absolute and almost unique preponderance in the theory 
of the arts attributed to it by some systems, still it is a uecessaiy 
■condition of a great many artistic manifestations. 

Besides the variety of intonation, more or less expressive and 
lifelike, spoken language was doubtless at first accompanied by a 
kind of mimicry which acted as a perpetual commentary — dis- 
course being addressed to the eye .as well as to the ear. Such an 
accompaniment is so natural that we still retain it among 
our modem habits. In rhetoric it possesses very considerable 
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importance ; in the speech of children gesture and mimicry long 
hold the place of words. 

As we have already explained, the same characteristic is to be 
found in primeval writing. To convey the idea of objects, men 
began by giving images of them. This figurative written charac- 
ter, necessarily very ancient, has, as one of its never failing 
features, an extreme complexity. All analysis is wanting in it, 
except so much as suffices for the distinction of objects. Such a 
mode of writing should be looked upon as conclusive evidence of 
the nature of any languages which could be expressed by it. 
Each object was denoted by a phonetic sign more or less imita- 
tive ; these signs were arranged in sentences, as in the ancient 
hieroglyphic monuments. Thought, always concrete, expressed 
itself by emitting the signs in speech, as well as in writing, in the 
exact order in which they wei-e disposed in the memory. The 
auditor or reader determined the connection of the ideas as well 
as he could, without other data than the succession of the terms, 
that is, of the images. 

Nevertheless, he generally succeeded, because the amount of 
precision posaeased by such a language exactly coincided with that 
of contemporary intelligence. What causes us some difficulty is 
the infinite number of possible connections, which the analysis of 
our impressions has taught us to discover between things, as well 
as the nearly inexhaustible multitude of the different points of 
view from which we are able to consider every object or even part 
of an object. We do not know where to stop, and often the 
explanations which in the present state of our cerebral constitu- 
tion, seem to us the most natural, are exactly those which could 
never have been foreseen by the unsophisticated authors of the 
enigmas that puzzle us. Our intellects, in modifying themselves, 
have concurrently changed all other things. The causes of doubt, 
which make hieroglyphics so difficult for us to decipher, did not 
exist for the ancients. Their minds, themselves vague and eon- 
fused, were satisfied with what was vague and confused. Also, in 
the primitive form of languages, the general connection of mere 
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succession was euougli for ali purposes. Other connections were 
not indicated in the representative signs of things, because they 
were not perceived between objects, but were thought to foi-m part 
of the objects themselves.' 

' This conception, wtich. has set an indelible marl; npcn language, is the 
foundation of AriKtotle's doctrine of ideas. According to him, all tilings exist 
nith natures and individual eharactei-lstiOE o£ their own. These characters are 
communicated from the things to man, as life is communicated from God to the 
ivnrld. The improsaion which I receive in the presence of an object is a part of 
the object ; the idea which I conceive iu looliing at it is derived from it and 
belongs to it. A sight that frightens me does not produce this effect in virtue 
of a certain predispositioa of mj temperament, which, indeed, may he quite 
different. It is the sight itself that is terrifying. The aspect is part of its 
individual nature, nor will it cease to be terrifying when it is no longer seen by 
any one. The terror which I feel is but a species of contagion spreading from the 
object to me. Thus it was that, according to ancient belief, the sight of a crime 
polluted all bystanders and rendered them, too, criminals. The crime is in the 
act, not in the agent, and the criminality is communicated from the act to the 
agent, whether he is a voluntary one or not. It was in virtue of such a belief 
that the crime of one man, even when committed in ignorance, as in the case of 
the myth of (Edipus, was thought to enfold in the same culpability, not only him- 
self, bnt his family, his city, and his native country. It was thonght necessary 
that some subseqnent act of a contrary nature should by its beneficent influence 
.innul the dire consequences of the first. Henee arose pnrificationsandeipiations. 
This was the foundation of all the religions and moral doctrines of antiquity. 

According to Aristotle, the mutual relations of generalisation and universality 
are comprised in each individual, and in virtue of them the individual merits the 
attention of the philosopher and artist, of which he wonld othei'wise be quite 
Tinwotthy. This is aa much as to say that the human intellect is reduced to play 
a purely passive part. All the philosophers agree on this point. According to 
Plato it is the ideal, the diiine types of things which domineer over us ; according 
to Aristotle it is the things themselves. Whether we grant that the intellect 
takes its impression of things from their prototypes, or receives it as a species of 
contagion from the things themselves, in either case the intellect is no more 
than a mirror to reflect images in whose mannfactnre it has had no share. It 
gives but a reflection of objects and ideas, whose character, to it, is essontially 
change. By similar reasoning we must consider an idea to be immutable and 
irresistible ; and, as it is impersonal, it is therefore universal and eternal. Every 
man placed in any given situation, would receive the same impression, the same 
idea, and come to the same judgment, as such impression, idea, and judgment are 
not the outcome of different intellects, but simply the repeated echo of the same 
thing. Henco arises the necessity foe nnifonnity, imposed npon all intellects 
undtr the name of common »fnst, as if It were a law, the number of suffrages 
ahich it receive', hcio^ Jeera'd ^ pjoof of its trutb. From this comes the 
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The dosiro for precision and lucidity is always in exact propor- 
tion to the development of the intellect, and it is by this sign that 
we are chiefly able to recognise and measure the different steps 
through which human erolution has to pass. It is in consecjuence 
*f this eTolution that a time arrives when language and descriptive 
writing can no longer satisfy the wants of the intellect. Certain 
ideas begin by a purely intellectual activity to take absti-act and 
generalised forms, and by so doing render themselves incapable of 
a purely imitative repi-esentation. At the same time an intellec- 
tual movement is taking place, the results of which, in appearance 
contradictury, enforce new distinctions. The power of analysis, 
gradually developing itself by the multiplicity of experiences and 
sensations, makes the eye more exacting as to accuracy in the imi- 
tation of objects, and complicates imitative \vrjting, once concise 
enough, with a confusing mass of detail. Meanwhile, this analysis 
begms to distinguish the mutual relations of objects, and also 
the peculiarities of each, and so connections of things, which direct 
imitation is powerless to represent. So that on the one hand it 
increases the difficulties of imitative expression by completing 
the perception of physical character; on the other, it obscures 
and ovenv'helms these very characteristics with a crowd of purely 
intellectual conceptions. We must then divine new modes of 
expression more en rapport with the new state of intelligence ; 
that is to say, modes where the purely objective element plays a 
minor part, and which are able to accommodate themselves with 
more docility and suppleness to all the requirements of thought. 

Conventional signs only were able to meet the necessity. They 

contempt for the minority which could only deny its enlightenment by a hateful 
pandering to dishonesty ; also every form of intolerance in religion, in politics, 
in moralB, in literature, and even in art. The universal tyi-anny o£ academic 
vdogma, the anathemas lanncbed against im; one attempting to free himself from 
its trammels, are to be expldned hy similar reasons. All innovators, no 
matter in what pursuit, have been the victims of this strange doctrine. Delacroii, Tl 
the greatest genins among Diodera iiainteis, would not have been so long slighted 1 ] 
and abused but that he i-efiised to submit his individuality to the decisions of [ i 
official melioorities, who cljanMd to be placed in the position of his judges. \ ' 
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were foiuid without trouble, they rather offered niid forced them- 
selves upon ua, long, no doubt, before the progress of intellectual 
aoalyais had rendered them absolutely indispensable. 

The growing frequency of the employmeut of signs, and the pro- 
gressive influence of the idea upon the imitative sign, caused the 
abridgment of the latter. It lost, little by little, its purely repre- 
sentative value, and ended in being reduced to an unrecognisable 
symbol, which had the advantage of readily lending itself to all the- 
modifications of meaning which it was desired to impose upon it. 
From the moment that the object, primarily represented, was lost 
sight of, it became possible, thanks to a series of easily imder- 
stood modifications and eliminations, which acted apontaneouslyr 
to arrive at the conception of the phonetic symbol, and next at the 
alphabet, a combination of letters which, instead of recalUng 
objects to the eye, only presents them to the memory by arrange- 
ments, the laws of which need not here detain us. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this transformation in written character was 
subsequent to an anidogous modification in spokeu language ; but 
it would seem difficult to admit that the inten'al between these- 
two refoi-ma could have extended over several centuries. 

Once that language and writing were reduced to combinations, 
of conventional sounds and symbols, abstract and general ideas, 
quickly demanded a mode of expression of their o«n. Again, by 
opposition, concrete and personal impressions constituted the- 
proper domain of poetry and the arts, Ehythm and the figurative 
symbol were abandoned in ordinary speech and writing, the proper 
oflice of which from that time was to express those intellectual 
results to which neither rhythm nor imagery could add anything. 
r This divorce between poetry and prose acquired ever increasing: 
emphasis, both in the thoughts of man and in his means of ex- 
pressing them. The domain of prose extends itself to all that 
relates to everyday facts, and to that infinite multitude of Bcnsa- 
tions to which constant habit renders us indifferent, but which 
may be called the tramway of our current existence. Prose was- 
reserved too for the expression of the ideas which, though bora 
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of sensation, undergo in the brain a series of transformations, 
that renders them more or less incapable of imitative representa- 
tion. We need not, however, think that such forms of language 
proceeded from a new creation, or derived their construction from 
elements other than those which had already served for the direct 
representations. Words taken by themselves remain attached by 
their origin to visible entities. In analysing the terms which 
already appear consecrated to the expression of purely intellectual 
operations, it is easy in most cases to discover at their root the 
physical conceptions in which they had their birth. But their 
indicative power has been more and more attenuated and ex- 
hausted by the length of time during which they have been applied 
to the expression of ideas. Again, these latter, in progressively 
detaching themselves from their perceptible point of departure, 
have carried their word signs with them in the movement, and 
have ended by substituting their stamp for that of facts them- 
selves. So much so, that it now frequently requires an effort of 
intellect and careful study to discover the first under the second. 
It k a task analogous to that of deciphering Greek and Latin 
manuscripts in palimpsests from beneath the handwriting of the 
monks of the middle ages. But this intellectual activity, while 
perfonning its part in the mind of man, and among the means of 
expression which he possesses, has never been able to suppress the 
emotional development of his nature. He has remained as capable 
of feeling and of passion as ever he was. We might even venture 
to say that feeling and passion have with him grown in power and 
excitability aa much as intellectual life has increased in intensity, 
and aa the progress of analysis has taught him to seize a greater 
number of points of harmony between himself and his s 
Foundings. The sensibility of children is apt to deceive us. They ] 
are veiy impressionable upon certain narrow sides of their charac- \ 
tcrs, but they have no depth. The very instability of their i 
emotions, and the facility with which they rush from one senti- | 
ment to another, clearly show that in them nearly everything is ) 
but surface deep. A trifle e.xcites them, a trifle calms them. ! 
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Their mental convulsions are but storms in a glass of water. The 
readiness with which they allow themselves to he caiTied away in 
any direction springs rather from want of equilibrium, than from 
depth of impulse. Again, the child is only moved by that which 
aota directly iipon him. He is completely and peculiarly the slave 
of an arUtKs .egotism, which it would be absurd to call a fault, as 
it is the necessary effect of his physical and hitellectual feebleness, 
but which does not any the less decidedly limit the scope of his 
eensibihty, 

Man, on the contrary, when he arrives at the uoniial develop- 
ment of his moral and physical nature, acquires the power of 
embracing a much more extensive horizon. It follows that in 
addition to the feelings and passions which spring from his consti- 
tution, and which are more especially instincts (as, for esamploi 
all which relate to self-preservation and the propagation of his 
. species), and those which arise from his surroundings and habits 
^such as love of family, of country, of humanity), passion itself 
must be placed among the sciences, from which he demands the 
satisfaction, not only of the intellectual wants that, at a point in 
his development, become perhaps his most salient characteristic, 
but also of his desire for the best in everything ; the latter being 
the supreme disposer of his activity, and, in fact, his point of 
departure and the cause of all progress in every branch of human 
tnowledge. Man was without all this during the period when, 
like a child, he lived enclosed in the narrow circle of an uncon- 
scious egotism. The instinct of self-preservation was almost hia 
only guide, and it restricted him to a monotonous round of never- 
vaiying emotions. Love itself was without poetry ; and the family 
affections, so powerful over civilised man, only began to give him 
■a new source of feehng, as a result of intellectual activity. 

Thus, then, the effort that served to disengage the purely 
logical and iutcllectiial faculties from their early confusion, was 
no less beneficial to the other powers of man. As those faculties 
became distinct they acquired precision. While the language of 
the fonner was achieving its freedom from the imitative forms. 
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which had become only an embarrassmeut to it, that of the latter 
inherited the abandoned signs, and fitted them gradually to its 
own use. laste&d of being attenuated, they became complete and 
accurate, and little by little they grow in reality and vraiseinhlance. 
Their alphabet was made up of ail forma, all colours, every atti- 
tude of the body, every accidental disposition of light, every com- 
bination of sound, all lines or rhythms that could either procure 
pleasure for the eye and ear, or express a meaning to the intellect. 
So the mere perfection of imitation often seems to become a chief 
cause of the sesthetio pleasure that some human works give us ; 
although, aa a fact, imitation is neither the cause nor the aim 

It is, however, the medium ; which is enough to aocoimt for its 
continual progress in accuracy, completeness, and minuteness, in 
proportion as man's intellect, polished by incessant observation 
and analysis, successively discovered, in tbe nature of things, a 
crowd of elements which had long escaped him, especially in the 
infinite and ever changing domain of light. So, by the progress 
of time which, in developing the various means of man's activity, 
accentuated his natural aptitudes and distinguished them one 
from another, art has gradually disengaged itself from the sur- 
roundings which were not of it 

The written and spoken language of the primitive times 
when such distinctions did not eaist, were each duplicated to 
satisfy the requirements of this progressive modification. Intel- 
lectual operations, whieh above all need subtle and easily handled 
instruments, created, for their special use, arrangements of more 
or less conventional signs, wTitten and spoken, which constitute 
alphabets and prose. The impressions of sensational life, on the 
other hand, find expression through those symbols and categories 
in which convention plays a minor part, whose main eharaeteristic 
is the power to esctte feelings and sentiments by the exhibition of 
images or sounds aeting more or less directly upon the senses. 
This power is the distinguishing eharaeteristic of art. 

The arts whieh, following the course of intellectual analysis, 
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have evidently disengaged themselves bpontineously from the 
spoken and written language of primitue ages, \nth which they 
were once intimately mingled, are in one class, music and poetry, 
in the other, sculpture and pamtmg Theie two groups aie 
naturally defined : by their means of expression — the former acting 
upon the ear, the latter upon the eye , hj the difFerenLO m 
their derivations — the one from spoken, the othci from wntten, 
language; by the diversity ot the intellectual wants to ivhich 
they especially respond — movement or oi'der, whoso esthetic mani- 
festations ai'c, respectively, rhythm and proportion ; and, finally, 
by their relations to the ideas of time — succession or simultaneity. 

These characteristics might be multiplied, but we ahaJl content 
ourselves by pointing out the moat salient, 'Without attaching 
more importance to these distinctions than they deserve, we believe 
that they may be found very useful ; as in every classification, 
they compel precision in enumerating certain special traits, the 
confusion of which might cause great inconvenience. 

We have still to mention two arts which are now of very un- 
equal importance, though the ancients gave them almost equal 
rank. Their origin caimot be directly traced to either forms of 
language ; and we may at first sight find some difficulty in fitting 
either of them into the foregoing classification. The dance, for 
instance, so evidently appealing to the eye through the gestures 
and attitudes of which it consists, is also attached to the arts 
proper to the ear, by the rhythm which governs and directs its 
movements. It would seem quite as difiicult to disengage any 
language from architecture, which lends itself but little to any 
theory that would consider it a purely symbolic art. 

But both these arts show such analogies with one or other of 
our two groups, that we can have no hesitation with which to class 
them. The dance chiefly calls up ideas of movement, of rhythm, 
of succession, while architecture is more directly connected with 
those of order, proportion, and simultaneousness. We must, how- 
ever, not omit to say that rhythm, more palpable, indeed, and 
more marked in those arts which appeal to the ear, is not their 
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exclusive property. By an easily understood extension of meaning, 
its peculiar modes of expression are often applied to the arts of 
sigiit ; forms have their rhythm juat as movements and attitudes, 
which are in fact no more than forms, are equally subject to the 
laws of proportion. Movement, which at first sight seems peculiar 
to music and dancing, is far fi^m being irreconcilable with the 
apparent immobility of scuJpture and painting. Architecture, on 
the other hand, if not derived from written lai^;uage. goes back 
naturally to a common origin with it, linear composition and 
design being common to both. 

Finally then, subject to the modified exceptions which we have 
instanced, we may arrange all under the following classification. 
Ktarmg. 

Spoken Language 

Movement 



Khythm 



Poetry, Music, — Dancing. 



SigU. 
Written Language 
Order 
Proportion 
S imnltaneousnesa 



Sc nip tnre. Painting, — Architecture. 



§ 4. Resumi. — Art e$sentially subjecHiie, 
We think we have now clearly shown that art, far from being 
the artificial result of a fortuitous combination of circumstances, 
which might never have happened at all, is a spontaneous product, 
the immediate and necessary outcome of human activity. It is an 
indication of a want of comprehension of its great importance, to 
attempt to refer it to a special manifestation of some particular 
and more or less restricted faculty. In reality it is nothing less 
than the direct expression of man's nature in its most simple ^nd 
human aspect. Art, we may truly say, came before thou.ht itself 
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BefoiL he L^tr attempted tj nndu^tand or e^pl iiii the c nditiciii 
of the ROild m whioh he hied min open to pleasure through his, 
ejea uid ears, sought m combiiiati lis cf forms, sounds move 
meuts shadow and hght, for certuii special cnjojmGnta Tracts )f 
these eaily aspuations, art e\t\nt ui the lecently discovered wiks 
of a time ■nheii his intellectual activity must hive been confined 
withm very nirrow scope 

It IS t veiy remarkable fict thit, from the first daj of his 
existence, mere imitition did not satisfy him Side by side with 
the deut bones upon which ne c^n to this diy recognize figuies 
of animals more ot less ludely imitited, have been found biacelets, 
neLhlets and other omiments, the design of which proves vslnn 
tary and peiaonal search aftei imaginary foims 'Weapins of 
stone, to he used either m warfare or the chase exhibit i variety 
of forms, and oGcasionalij in ele^mce of shape and decoration, 
which, idding nothing to their utility fur attack, or defence, must 
have piocetded from \ purely Esthetic motive 

The irt i f the i,ave dwellcis, then, w is already person d and, 
though they made use of imitation, they were no slaves, to t The 
fact is very important, and it would, in all probability, be con- 
firmed by the other artistic manifestations of the same epoch, 
could we acquire information as to the contemporary forms of 
dancing, music, and poetry. 

When man, by the exercise of his cerebral faculties, becamo 
capable of thought, and transferred to a new purpose the means 
of expression, that so far had only served him to make knowa 
hia animal feelings and hia natural wants, the role of art did not 
become less important. On the contraiy, such a duplication of 
human activity gave it a new impulse, creating in it, as the effect 
of opposition, a more precise knowledge of the constituent ele- 
ments of ai-t, and of each of the arts separately. Primitive con- 
fusion gave place to a series of distinct creations, which sprung 
eciually from personal emotion, and from the necessity of affording 
it gratification by some ever spontaneous expression, more or less 
immediate, according to the intrinsic character of the emotion and 
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the greater or less complexity aiid exteriority of its means of 
making itself known. 

Singing and dancing reduced to cry and gesture, are but the 
interpretation of joy, triumph, and similar emotions. Expreesioa 
by moans of aculpture and painting is leas direct, because the pro- 
cess is exterior and more complea ; the emotions, too, which these 
interpret are much less simple. Dances and songs themselves 
become very complicated, when to the indication of natural emo- 
tion is added, or substituted, artistic refinement of movement or 
attitude, or the portrayal of any complex idea. The skilful di- 
versity of onr opera ballets, the development of passion or cha- 
racter in epic and dramatic poetry, although contained in embryo 
in the cry or gesture by which a child can express its feelings, 
evidently result from a series of combinations for which it would 
be absurd to search among the products of prehistoric arts. They 
imply a development which is only rendered possible by the in- 
tervention of the spirit of analysis and reflection. 

That which is true of dancing and singing — which include 
music and poetry— applies still more strongly to sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and painting. The mere existence of these arts, even 
in their simplest forms, is enough to prove that in every age 
man has found peculiar pleaaru^ in certain combinations of Ime 
and colour. But in what state would these arts have been to-day, 
had not the development of our purely intellectual faculties en- 
larged, in every sense, the field of our activity and multiplied to 
infinity the source of our emotions? 

We shall not consider in detail all the arguments which we 
could adduce to support our contention. What we have said is 
enough to make it mideratood that, from the beginning, all arts, i 
even those which seem slaves to mere imitation, were essentially ; 
manifestations of the personality of man, spontaneous effects of 
the instinct that drives all living things to express their emo- 
tions by exterior signs, and to seek the augmentatii>n of their 
pleasures — the instinct which, in man particularly, finds grati- 
fication through the ineshaustible fieulty nf combination and 
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appropriation, whose infinite multiplicity constitutes his superi- 
ority over all other animals. 

It is easy to undersfand how the evolution of this personality 
and of the faculty which is its distinctive attribute, carries with 
it a corresponding development of art, as of other things. Hence 
we are able to draw a novel conclusion, whicli we must nest 
notice i — As art was one of the earliest manifestations of human 
activity ; as it was from its beginning the spontaneous expression 
of the pleasure felt by man Jn viewing certain forms and lines and 
in hearing certain sounds, even before the eserciso and growth of 
his intellectual faculties had rendered him capable of conceiving 
and combining ideas ; as, in fact, we can definitely ascertain that 
«uch exercise and growth did no more, even in the earhest times, 
-than impart a new impulse to his art faculties — we can see no 
reason to suppose that, so long as such progress continues, ana- 
logous eff'ects will cease to flow from it. 

In a word, if it be true, as we beheve, that art is but the 
awakened expression of the individuality of man, it wo\dd seem 
-difficult to understand how, escept from causes either accidental 
■or exterior to art itself, that personahty, in becoming complete, 
strong, and perfect, in acquiring an increased store of self know- 
lodge, should lose by the same process such power of expression 
as it possessed when it was still vague and imdefined, when its 
■own nature and emotions were but little known and understood. 
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CHAPTER II. 



OP JiSTHETlC PLEASURE. 

§ 1. Physiological Conditions : Sensations caused hy the vibration 

of sonorous and luminous molecules — Growth of cerebral activity. 

We know that from a very remote antiquity whith the most 
timid estimates put at tliiee or four thiusand years ago m'ui haa 
over possessed an uesthLtic feeling sufficiently ptonounced to mark 
his preference for certain combination'^ jf lines shapei coljurs 
movements, and sounls These prefiiencea becxme gradually 
distinct and manifest m pr jportion as mill became conscious of hii 
own sensations. They found for their interpretation sut.ces'ine 
processes each more I trfeet than the last which as they grouped 
themselves into catCaOnes const tuted in tiirn eai.h of the attb as 
we see them to day 

We must try to d s ver the rile fhit iet mine f h ; 
ferences. 

If we were to ask a drut kard whv he likes two ^1 ■s^'e f wine 
better than one, or why he prefers good w ne to bad oi in 
different, he would answer at once that two plei^urts are letter 
than one, and that he likes good wii e on accou it of the pleasure 
it gives him to drink it 

Whence comes the sensation of pleismeJ It comes frcm the 
eicitation of the sensDiy ner^es ftom the putting in motion jf 
their special activity it is m f«t a more oi less 1 ilised stimula 
tion of life. This sti nuKtion can be imp'irted to the oi^ans of the 
moral and intellect ! as well is to those of the physical life 
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The pleasure felt by tbe student in adding to the number of his 
ideas and perceptions, and in the eserciae of those cerebral organs 
wjiiise play constitutes intellectual life ; that which the artist 
experiences in fostering the intensity and number of his Eosthetic 
sensations ; cannot be distinguished, physiologically, from that of 
the drunkard- or gourmet, except by the difference of the organs 
bi-oiight into play. 

The physiological distinction and locality of these organs or 
nervous centres are not yet established with absolute certainty, on 
account of the difficulties in the way of experiment ; but we may 
say that the investigation is already far enough advanced to pre- 
clude any further hesitation as to its method. The results which 
have been obtained all point so exactly in the same direction, that, 
in eml irking on such an in juiiy as the present we need have no 
leai of self dtception We now know as a scientific fet.t that every 
f fac ilty c n dered distinct by psytl olo^sts has its own particular 
igin in the biain The c mplexity ind multiplicity of these 
oit,ans are suth thit no man can f resee how fir the wotk of locali- 
sation m'\j ultimatUv extend 

The organ of he'iiin^ f r example is composed of in infinite 
nun 1 er of filaments which teim nate m the bony h Dow of the 
labyrin h "fthere they are dipped m a peculiai liquid These 
liLies may be c itul ly help of the micro c pe and amount 
to th ee th « J 1 1 numl er tl at is to say the nerve key- 
b aid of tie ear f ssesses no less thin three th us t d notes, 
tcI le that ot mw s devisin^ has only eighty four Vt e can easily 
ste what powei and tul tlety of analysis such an oi^an must 
po8f>e s and how with a little practice it becomes an easy matter 
fur it to di tinguish not onlj the notes themselves but the whole 
ciowd of harmonies ^hich const tute the differences of tone, and 
accessory notes ciused by the juxtapo ition of differtnt sounds. 
Th s dust comp sed of souDr u^ molecules is peioeptible to the 
CJT jnat as tl tl e eye are the niultitu Imoua md luminous 
ator s wl h tumlle and t ss m a si bean when it penetrates 
tl 1 I so lie su \11 oj. m ^ mto i da kenel lo m 
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But, notwithstanding its audacity, modem orcheatiution cannot 
put in movement three thousand different sonorous molecules. 
We might think that any such attempt could only result in a dis- 
agreeable confusion. But who would dare to affirm that, with 
sufficient training, the ear of man could not be rendered capable of 
enduring even such a concert as tliia 1 When once we have ascer- 
tained that this organ possesses no less than three thousand 
auditory fibres, there is nothing that can logically negative the 
hope, that we may some day diacoTer means to strike all these 
fibres simultaneously, each with its own special and distinct vibra- 
tions, and so produce an impression of inf«ns!ty proportioned to 
our powers of hearing. We see, then, what a field is still left open 
to the art of the musician.' 

It is nearly certain that the sensation of light, like that of 
sound, is produced by a luminous wave, which causes the fibres 
of the optic nerve to vibrate in unison with it, just as the sonorous 
wave acts upon those of the auditory nei-ve. Consequently, sensa- 
tions are simple or complex according as they are the result of one 
or of many simultaneous vibrations. We may conclude, then, that 
the first causes of sensation have been traced to the movements 
of luminous or sonorous molecules. 

By the light of this scientific fact we are enabled to explain 
certain phenomena, as, for instance, the intensity of sensations. 

It is admitted that the source of pleasure lies in the excitation 
of those organs whose activity constitutes what is called vital 
power. This is as much as to say that pleasure essentially 
consists in an increase of vita! activity. It is then easy to 
understand tliat the more numerous the fibres which vibrate 



' The ear is abte to receive a. sound cansed b; 38,000 
Mglieat note bthc employed is tlie high D of the piccolo, which is the result of 
4,75'2 Tilimtjous ia the Eecood. Ve see then the difference between w~ 
poesihle and nhat has been doue. It ia true tkat a rapidit; of 3S,000 vibrations 
to the second produces a, noise which reads the enr, and is, therefore, anything 
rather than mu^cal. But stjll we cannot conclude that, because, at present, o 
orchestras i!o not exceed 4,753 vibrations, they will never do so. Of all o 
organs, tie ear is ijcih^ips the most 3u[)i)lc and trainaUe. 



But the \ 

i result of J 

n what is j 

vibrations \ 
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simult'tneously the more Yivid «ill be the resulting finsatiou? 
oE condition Jw xya that the vibritions aie m eufticient oontoid 
to prevent their destroying or neutrahaing each other bonorous 
or lumiii us ^nes meeting under certain oonditi ns pioduce 
silence oi ahadow Such dissjnantes pioduce what is called m 
music hiift Tieiit which irritate the auditorj ner\ea just as intti 
niittpnt li_ht tatigiies the eje 

On the Jthei hand if the movements if the excited mjlecules 
are confused, of unequal duration ind intensity they unly ciuue 
noise What we me»n by iound is only possible nhen these 
movements aie rhythmic and continuous foi si me appreciable 
time Consequently, if we admit that a line, i form a colour a 
mmement % ^ouiii with its fundamentals and harmonics, can 
cause a ctitdin numhei of the fibies of the optio or auditory 
nerves to vibrate in concord, and cin therefore provide i pleasme 
fot us,' we aie naturally brought t the conclusion thit the 
intensity of these sensations grows with the number of fibres put 
hito simultaneous motion, and with the volume or rapidity of 
their vibrations. 

It is not at all necessary, however, that all simultaneous vibrar 
tious should be identical It is sntBcient to cause intensity of 
sensation, that unison exists among a certain number of them, so 
as to form groups. If these groups do not mutually destroy each 
other, but are superimposed and organised, they give us double 
pleasure by adding vai'iety in ihe vibrating groups to the intensity 
of the vibrations. 

'We have then the three fundamental conditions of pleasui-e - 
intensity, variety, and concord of vibrations, that is to saj', of the 
elements constituting sensation. 

These observations are equally just when applied to the arts 
appealing to sight, as when referred to music and the dance. 

J * Absolute silpnoe is positive pain to tha ear ; I mean the silence which exists 
; i:i depths of a. mine where no work is going on, or on the summit of high snowy 
! niimiitains devoid of vegetation, where the air is iierfeetly calm. It is the 

imperious craving for attivity that causes lallucinatious ot the car, as thi; 

d.irfcness al niglit mates ua see visions. 
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§ 2. Psychologic condiiiom : Logical unity — Diverdty — Opposition — 
Eepetition — TAe straight line — The curve — Oblique lines — 
Horizontal Hoes. 

Poetry is the only art that may seem to be in some degree an 
esception, on account of the faculty which it alone possesses to 
directly express sentiments and ideas. It ia clear that, by 
reason of the musical part of its nature, by its rhythm, its 
melody, and its intonation, it again comes under the general 
category, and proceeds like the other arts, by vibrations. But it 
has not so far been determined with sufficient scientific precision, 
which of the nervous fibres produce, by their vibration, our senti- 
ments and ideas, to enable us definitely to localise poetic means 
of action. We can only say for certain that their final determina- 
tion does not appear to be beyond the power of contemporary 
science. 

But, as we need not attempt any detailed examination of the 
special organs of each artistic group — it being sufficient for our 
purpose to ascertain that their action results from a series of 
nervous vibrations — we shall not establish a separate category for 
poetry, as we are convinced that such a distinction would have 
no foundation in fact. 

The harmonious cont rd of vibrations, which is one of the essen- 
tial a nditi ns <.f ee^thetic pleasure, should find an auxiliary in the 
final unity rf motive that ^ves birth to a work of art Upon 
this piincule rest all the rules of composition. Just as, for the 
satisittction of the eye a picture or a statue requires the presence 
of some j,enetal peri iding idea to fuse its lines and coloina into an 
harmonious whole so does the logic of the intellect require 
for its satisfaction the pDwer to unite into a single group the 
diveisitj of the thoughts espressed by the different parts of a work. 
A pjem r picture which is without unity offends the intellect as 
1 wrong note offends the ear, as the juxtaposition of discordant 
coluurs ofti,nio the eye Whatever other merits a work may 
poBtji.^ ^uch a f lult suliices to break its impression, to make it 
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intermittent, and to prevent its attainment of tliat intensitj which 
constitTites iesthetic pleasure. 

We hnve seen what influence different arrangements and com- 
binationa can exercise upon that pleasure. Opposition and repeti- 
tion are no less powerful. The uniformity or even the slow 
gradation of impresisions, fit for the expression of certain senti- 
ments of lasting; grief or of solemn majesty, would have in most 
cases the certain effect of benumbing and lulling all sensibility 
to sleep. Opposition, on the other hand, provokes sharp atten- 
tioQ and keeps the mind on the qui vive by contrasting impressions. 
To give an example. The Shakspearian drama, by combining 
opposing characters and sentiments with the logical sequence of 
events, succeeds in producing incomparably powerful effects, 
/ effects to which the regular and uniform progression of classic 
tragedy was never equal. So also in music, similar results follow 
from the skilful use of discord ; and in painting from the contrast 
of light and shade, from diverse and opposing attitudes and 
physiognomies. Repetition also, which has been called the most 
"~ powerful of the figures of rhetoric, is often a most efficacious 
means of impulsion in a determined direction. Moliere frequently 
makes use of it. We all know the effect produced upon an 
audience by the words " Sam dot ! " " Le pauvre homrne." " Je 
ne dis pa» eela." In Victor Hugo's famous play " L' Expiation" 
f tho repetition of the words " II tmgeait ! " has the effect of a 
tuneral knell, and concentrates the impression into an absorbing 
unity. In architecture, the repetition of similar forms, combined 
with the opposition of voids and solids, points and determines 
with singular power the special character of an edifice. In 
national ballads and popular songs, the refrain plays a principal 
part. Rhyme, in French verse, and rhythm in the music and 
poetry of all times, are also important examples of repetition. 

These principles applied to form, colour, sound, and movement 
result in vigorous accentuatiou, by deliberate or instinctive exag- 
geration, of the special impression of each movement, sound, 
colour, or form. 
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Pythagoras considered the straight line to be the emblem of 
eternity, because it never undei^oes any change in form, and 
because it presents itself to our intellect as capable of infinite 
extension, without our being aware of any logical reason to pre- 
vent such prolongation. The curve, on the other hand, suggests 1 
the idea of something finite, because its ideal development would 
necessarily bring it to the circle. Hence comes the following 
deduction ; that the combinatioo of these two lines, symbolic of the 
union of the finite with the infinite, is the line of beauty par excel- 
lence, as we meet with it in the works of human hands and brains. 

Such fantastic symbolism, so pleasing to classic imagination, 
has now no interest but for metaphysicians. It is true that a 
straight line, when sufficiently prolonged and especially when it 
is vertical, gives rise to an idea of grandeur, because then it 
seems to be more or less lost in the clouds, and is not easily grasped 
or measured by the eye. We may observe also that it marks the 
idea of unity ; and this is so true that among all races and nations 
the figure that signifies (me is a straight line. In alphabets, the 
most shrill, the most singular of vowels, is expressed by the same 
sign. Something more than chance determined the choice ; the 
points of resemblance were suggested by an impression which, 
though latent, was none the less real. It is but natural that 
mankind should take no count of the motives for its preferences ; 
especially in those times when psychological analysis had not yet 
created a habit of self-examination, or refined, by use, their instru- 
ments of observation. But, in former days, just as much as now, 
such preferences were only put into action with some definite, 
though more or less unconscious reason for their choice. 

If the straight line be the universal mark of unity, is it, as has 
been often said, because there is but one straight line 1 When it is 
attempted to reason out the very spontaneous impressions which 
arise from the sight of a simple straight line, I repudiate, frankly, 
all explanations which suppose any anterior process of reasoning. 
I thoroughly believe, moreover, that the idea of unity connected 
with that of a straight line, is an impression springing entirely 
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from the unity of the vibrations communicated to the optic nerve. 
I bave remarked that a single note, sounded for any length of time, 
produces upon the ear an impression precisely similar to that 
which a straight line causes upon the eye. Wherefore we soon 
get tired of straight lines, just as we do of a single note. 

The curve, on the other hand, soothes and pleases us by the 
variety of its impressions, and by the easy gradation which permits 
of an almost unconscious passage from one impression to another ; 
just as the gentle prt^ession of melody has a peculiar charm for 
the ear, especially when it relieves that organ of the tension caused 
by any single note.' 

The exa^eration and uniformity of curves are much less weary- 
ing to us than an abuse of the straight line. The rococo style, 
as practised in the last century by Meisson-ier, repels us by the 
trickiness, lameness, and affectation of its contortions ; but it is 
distinctly leas fatiguing than the stiff and angular style of the 
Empire. 

The serpentine line, so extolled by Hogarth, unites, we may say, 
the two elements, of variety and unity : it combines rigidity and 
softness, and produces a superior harmony whieh is, in fiict, what 
is called grace. 



it is necesaa.!? to coasider them 
e that the organs of sight snH 
a from thoso of locomotion, of 
pi'ehenelDn, of tciste, or of Emell. An; atdtude persisted in for long, causes 
fatigue ; oTery plijgical effort mnat be followed either by repose or by a counter- 
acting effort, Oondemn a, man to the continual preEence of hnt one smell or taste, 
and, however agreeable it may be at first, it will soon become repugnant to him. 
]^[^e Mm keep his fist clenched or his leg bent for a short time, and it will soon 
become nothing leas than torment. AU who hare practised mountaineering to 
anj extent mnat have noticed how mnch less fatigued they fee! at the end of a 
bard day, notwithstanding the ateep ascents, than at the end of a long inarch on 
the fiat. Why ? Because the varying steepness of the elopes brings dilfcrent mnscles 
successively into play, so that eacii of them can break ita toil by intervals of rest 
of greater or less dnration. The mnsclea that are required tor the effort of 
climbing are quite separate from those whicli work daring a descent. This variety 
in one of the charms of mountaineering. The necessity for a similar dirersity in 
t^sthctic pleasure is to be cspIalneJ by similar physiotogical reasons. 
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We must observe that this "line of beauty," as it has been 
called, joins to its other advantages that of being the line of life 
■par excellence. All living things, wbether animal or vegetable, 
display more or less the serpentine line ; when it is not in their 
shape, it is to be found in their movements. So then, it not only 
atfords to our impressionability an occasion for agreeable activity, 
which we can prolong without fatigue, but also adds the charm 
due to that sympathetic attraction which we feel for every mani- 
festation of life. 

We need not believe, however, that the serpentine line contains 
in itself, as has been often averred, every element of beauty. 
If such an assertion were true, nothing would be more beautiful 
than a snake gliding through the grass. But this line, notwith- 
standing its complexity, does not exhaust our sensibility. Its 
effect does not even attain its full intensity until it finds a kind 
of impetus by combination with other and different lines and 
forms, as in a beautiful female statue,' especially when this fomis 
a part of a group whose ensemble offers lines of greater severity. 

Our habit of observing the human figure has a good deal to do 
with the significance which we attach to this or that disposition 
of line. Thus we notice that in smiling, the comers of the mouth I 
are raised, the nostrils dilate, and the skin, wrinkhng itself at the ! 
temples, draws up the comers of the eyes ; while exactly opposite 
effects are produced by sorrow. The result is that oblique lines 
produce upon us impressions analogous to those noted in these two 
cases. Obliquity from below upwards symbolizes for «s expansion, 
gaiety, voluptuousness, inconstancy ; obliquity from above down- 
wards expresses concentration, and the ideas connected with 
sorrow, meditation, coldness, and haughtiness. Consequently, as 
we can easily understand, the purely horizontal line becomes for 

' We msy give ss an example the beautiful figure of Yoath exMutcd by 
M. Cbapu for tbe luannment to Henri Eegnanlt. Tlie straiglit tinea of the 
monument itself, behind Tovik, count for Eometliiiig in the effect produced by 
tb« gnicefnl cnrves of thnt statue. To this line was due the success of La Soiire.f, 
bj Ingres, notwithstanding the faults that may be found in the work. It is 
without those oppositions wbith add so much to the beautj of the Yout/t, 
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•J sj ! 1 of 1 5 and ei Ilr n f d at a mi of 
w (lou 

^^ e lind CO fi -mat on of these rea arks a arch tect e The 
treat horizontal 1 nes fom ed by e"\ hr layers of work d sto c 
■« n the h ^,6 templetj uf Egvpt ^i e an n pres o i of s 1 d ty f 
iunt on to ete n ty ^ oth ng on the othei hand u be giyer 
thin the pTjiodas of the Ch e w th the roofs c rlel pw rds 
%t the e^tiem t ea a gracef 1 cou binat on of the c re an I 
the oil 1 e Tl '!f nn a to. he fou d also in tie sh^^eof ther 
h ea and of the r h <id dres es an 1 str'inger st 11 n tl e feat e 
of the r faces 4j, n noth g ci be more dolef 1 than the 
mmense r ofa of the co 1 1 es of aiow and ce hose s lea 
descend neiily to the ^o nd bj t o d 11 a 1 r g i 1 e form ng 
an acute aagle, and stretohmg out from the side-walls as if to 
enclose and smother the houses which they protect. This mode 
of construction still prevails in northern climes. A century ago 
no other was employed in the villages. The houses, which were 
nothing but a ground floor, disappeared beneath the thick and 
heavy thatched roois, the projection of which kept out the day and 
gave them the appearance of being covered by an extinguisher. 

It is easily understood bow the deliberate and clearly meant 
predominance of one or the other of these lines can determine, with 
great precision, what impression a work of art shall produce, 
while their skilful combination can soften or modify it to the 
taste of the artist. But there is as much danger in exaggeration 
in the one direction as in the other. If the too frequent repetition 
of similar lines repels by its monotony, the abuse of contrasting 
lines ends in a neutralisation of one impression by another ; that 
is to say, in a total want of meaning. 

An analysis, like that which we have jnst attempted of lines, 
might also be made of sounds, colonrs, movements, etc. Such a 
task, however, would soon become wearisome from the repetitions 
which it would necessitate. Besides we should be teaching 
nothing. Every one knows that the signification of sonnds, 
colours, movements varies to infinity. If wc have paused too 
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long over the expressive power of Imei it is juat beL uise then 
value as a means of expression, and their manitjld eftects upon 
the cerebral organs are generally much less underst jod than those 
of the other signs through which our motuns and characteristics 
find manifestation. Every one knows the espressive power of 
music. What man is there who, when he sees groups ot dancers 
male and female, — and we must not forget thxt in the full sense 
of the word, the dance includes both the bounds and ^bindoned 
leaps of the bacchantes and the solemn movements of the Panathe- 
naic procession, — does not perceive the general chiruter of the 
movements in which they indulge 1 The sensations anakened by 
colour are no less lively and distinct A child, i^norxnt of the 
sesthetic significance of lines, is ^ m at once bv the brilliant 
variety of coloured prints, 

5 3. lAfe — Expression in Greel: art -Choice of subject in worh of 
art — Morality in art. 

There is another thing that strikes and interests our intellect 
still more than all the combinations of lines, sounds, movements, 
colours, etc., and that is life, which comprehends and surpasses 
them all ; life, which is the final and most complete expression of 
unity enlivened by variety, adding to them, activity and progressive 
development; without counting its other advantage, an immense 
one, that it represents something that interests us by inspiring us 
with instinctive sympathy. Life in repose, as in antique sculpture, 
attracts and charms us. Life in action, not only in a single 
person, but in a number of men more or less considerable, and of 
grouped or contrasted movements in an ensemble whose linear and 
logical unity is achieved by the unity of colour and of lighting which 
envelops them ; the life, in fact, that can give us either the pro- 
gression of poetry or the simultaneity of painting : this is what 
represents to us the perfection of art, because here it shines with 
a power of expressive harmony beyond which our imaginations 
cannot go. 

\V^e may see that in art, to speak literally, everything is a 
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irieiiium of some espresaion, in tlie art of antiquity as iii that of 
modem times. It may not perhaps be auperfluous to note this 
fact, and to give an exact definition of the meaning of the term, 
which colloquial language tends to restrict to a much too narrow 
signification. Every line, straight or curved, vertical or horizontal, 
oblique or perpendicular, carries with it an impression, and conse- 
quently a piirticular impression. This fact does not prevent our 
hearing it repeated every day that the unique aim of antique art 
was abstract beauty, while that of modern art is, above all, 
expression. 

Must we then conclude that the lines which ^ve an. impres- 
sion of beauty are, from that veiy fact, wanting in espresaion ^ 
This we can hardly believe. 

To begin with, the feet upon which such a distinction is founded, 
is far from being strictly true. Ancient art,' even in sculpture, 
did not aim escluaively at the representation of abstract beauty. 
The Greeks have left us a great number of works whose more or 
less unflinching realism has nothing in common with such ideal- 
istic theories as those of Plato. The fact is, that in the suc- 
ceeding centuries, that which we call classical taste has made a 
selection ; the result being that an opinion, which is, to say the 
least, exaggerated, has become universal, that the Greeks felt an 
exclusive preference for abstract beauty — that is, for lines repre- 
senting nothing but accuracy of proportion and a quasi-geometrical 
perfection of form. 

It is indeed true that in antique works, life is, in a way, more 
latent, more vague than iu modem art. Tbe lines which express 
it, more especially in physic^nomies, are less accentuated, their 
expression therefore is less precise and lively. Even in the 
statnes where flesh is most vividly rendered, as in those of the 
Parthenon, the heads retain that relative impassibility which con- 
trasts so strongly with the psychological tendencies of modern art. 
The development at which painting, the most expressive of all the 
arts appealing to sight, has arrived, has accustomed us for some 
centuries past to look for a vigorous expression even in sculpture. 
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We expect to find the characteristica of physieal and moi-al life 
more cleariy and powerfully worked out than in Greek statues. 
We must have something particular, something more personal in 
every work. Generalisation no longer satisfies us, just because 
our literature and the art of our academies have carried it to the 
point of abuse, mto insignificance, into the extinction of all life ; 
and also, because the M.ry development uf our moral and intel- 
lectual activity baa made ua capable and even greedy of more 
numerous and more intense sensations. 

Now, it iS piecisely by tlie number and intensity of its impres- 
sions that we can measure an aesthetic pleasure, and consequently 
the value of the work from which it is derived. 

But criticism applied to ancient art becomes more than ever 
true when we couoem ouriselves with the personal genius and 
emotions of an artist aa expressed by his work ; when we seek in 
the work that moral impress which we may call the stamp of 
tlie individual temperament of its author. Doubtless there would 
be some exaggeration in calling Greek art impersonal — the ex- 
a^eration becomes glaring when we remember jEschylus, Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes, etc. — but nevertheless its principles were 
general rather than individual ; the mark it bears is chiefly the 
mark of race, and its perfection, almost always accurate, free fi-om 
transport or violence, becomes in the long run a little monotonous. 
Kightly or wrongly we must have more variety than can be got 
out of the collection of chefa-d'rauvre, which classic taste has 
gathered together ; we require originality, less perfect may be, 
but more telling, more piquant, in a word, more exciting. From 
this point of view, choice of subject is far from being as indifferent 
a matter as a certain number of critics pretend to believe. Such 
choice enables us at least to estimate the intellectual power of the 
artist ; a fact of some importance, if it be true, as we believe, that 
the value of a work depends a good deal on what it tells us of the 
personality of its author. 

A well painted basket of oysters ia doubtless far superior, from 
the a;sthetic pleasure point of view, to a great historical event 
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badly rendered, just for the same reason that a poem upon 
gastronomy oiay easily be more valuable than an epic. But it i-; 
none the less true that to depict a basket of oysters demands an 
assemblage of qualities infinitely leas considerable than to paint a. 
Siatine ehapel; and that one may be a Berchoux, without believing 
oneself able to write an Iliad, an ^Eneid, or a Faust. 

The critics may say that they are concerned with the work and 
not with the man : the two things are inseparable; and if the work 
he vile, so is the author, at least at the moment when he produee>f 
the poem or picture criticised. 

Subject has importance of another kind. When it is obscure, 
ill conceived, ill defined, it tends greatly to break up the endeavour 
of the artist, to prevent him from concentrating himself upon the 
essential points; above all, it disorganises the requirements of 
taste, and troubles the spectator's sense of logic, making him in- 
capable of grasping the meaning of the work so completely as he 
might do under more favourable conditions. 

When, on the other hand, the subject is very precise and clear, 
to be comprehended at a glance, its logical unity singularly helps the 
sesthetic unity of the work. Not only does it strengthen and con- 
centrate the idea of the artist, it guides that of the spectator, and 
unites with the harmony of forms and colour to collect into one 
group the various centres of impression caused by multiplicity of 
detail. We might then, did we wish it, carry subtlety to the 
length of saying that from an aisthetic standpoint the subject 
forms no integral part of a work, any more than the confining band 
forma part of the wheatsheaf which it holds together. But still 
we must acknowledge that without subject wc should obtain only 
vague and broken impressions, just as without a baud our corn- 
stalks would be scattered by the wind. 

We must observe also that the importance of subject varies 
greatly in different arts. Wo should not know what to make of 
a poem which made no attempt to appeal to our intelligence, in 
which sonorous versification took the place of ideas. A purely 
.till building, without pretence to any sort of utility, would 
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be almost as great a shock to our sense of logic, anii would have 
much difficulty in. obtaining the status of a work of art. An iso- 
lated column, or triumphal arch, ia only endurable when it forma 
part of a decorative whole. In a potato field or upon a high road 
either would very surely seem ridiculous. 

In this respect the other arts have more freedom. It ia quite 
a regular thing, in matic and painting, for the logical subject to 
be reduced to a mere pretest ; it is very frequently found to be so. 
A painter in contemplating any spectacle or idea, may often be 
charmed only by its harmonies of line and colour. The historic, 
moral, or intellectual significance of an event, may trouble him 
but little, provided it affords him an opportmiity to express a 
purely pictorial impression. We may say the same of music. We 
may listen with pleasure to a symphony the effect of which is a 
purely musical one, resulting from the arrangement of the notes 
of which it is composed. 

The view of painting and music here indicated can boast the 
support of considerable authorities and important examples. Paul 
Veronese and Eossini have given free rein, in many of their works, 
to their genius and love for colour and melody, seeking nothing 
but the immediate gratification of eye and ear. We might add 
many names to theirs without much trouble. We must even 
acknowledge that, by a fair and natural reaction from the rea- 
soning and literary form of criticism, which has been too prevalent 
with us since the time of Dideiot, and which, in searching for 
somewhat estrinsic beauties of subject and composition, has too 
often forgotten the really artistic merits of a work of art, we 
have come to feel a sort of proud disdain of all kinds of art 
that necessitate the intervention of our reasoning and reflective 
powers. The painter glories in a contempt of all elements which 
are not strictly pictorial. Form or colour ; nothing else is of any 
account. 

It is a mistake, or at least a fatal exaggeration. It has ruined 
many painters who, by virtue of this fine theory, came to the 
conclusion that genius consisted in a disregard of reason, lleason, 
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thought thej, is not a specially artistic faculty^ and thciefore it 
must be right to liateu to the couusela of fancy alone. This error, 
however, ia a true idea carried too far. 

Painting is not qualified, any more than music, to express all 
the various ideas that pass through the brain of maai. Art in- 
deed, we may say, is a language, as it serves to give outward mani- 
festation of sentiments and thoughts which, without it, would have 
to go without interpretation ; but each art has its own peculiar 
processes, and therefore its limits, beyond which it cannot go 
without losing its individuality. Choice of subject, then, is per- 
force subordinated to the customs of these processes. As painting 
essentially consists of the due employment of form and colour, it 
is but natural that subjects should present themselves to the mind 
of a painter as vehicles of form and colour. We may even say that 
the fact of any man's being a painter results from his possession 
of an intellect apt to look upon all things under the influence of 
these qualities the power of which over hia imagination is so great. 

Must we, however, say that even under such an aspect we may 
not have somethiag further % Must these forms and colours be so 
destitute of thoughts that other men can discover none in them? 
We must guard ourselves against the exaggeration implied by such 
a notion. 

In spite of a few illustrious exceptions, those for instance which 
we have already mentioned, who were able to compensate for their 
absence of ideas by their prodigious technical powers, it is none 
the less true that the doctrine, which makes art the sole aim of 
ait effort, when applied to painting and music, produces results 
inferior to those achieved by the intervention of the intellect. 
The esplanation of such inferiority may be deduted fiom whj,t wo 
have already s^id. 

If it be tiue that the value of a work is to be measured by 
the variety and intensity of the impiessions that it creates, 
subject to the fundamental and essential condition that these 
impies-tions must be bound together and in a way fused into a 
supreme and umfjing harmony, wc may understand liuw a woik. 
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m which the gratification of our icthetic feehiigs and of our 
intellect la simultaneons, piocuies for us a, more hvely, more 
entire, and certainly a moie profound pleasuie, than a wort 
posae-ismg no such douhle merit 

We may apply the same remarks to the dance and to sculpture, 
though in 1 less device A statue may be complete when re- 
present ng a perfect form ; we have, strictly speaking, no right 
t doman 1 more of it Again, a succession of graceful attitudes 
and movements 'ndi as we see displayed in our opera hallets, 
suffices to please oui eve and we concern ourselves but little with 
the idea wh i,h contrils and explains these movements and 
ttt t idea 

Is t not true however that we are conscious of an additional 
pleasiure when the chirm of character ia combined with that of 
^r^ceinl perfect f rml Our enjoyment in the contemplation of 
the Moaes or the Ve k er so would have been much leas complete 
than it IS, had Michael Angolo failed, in these statues, to combine 
with just proportions and varied attitudes, those inmost traits 
which determine their personality, and reflect the peculiar genius 
of their author. 

Choice of subject is, then, of some importance, whatever may 
be said to the contrary. It helps to satisfy our sesthetic desire, 
and the artists who atfect to despise it, as an element of success, 
commit an error which often worka them harm. 

The morality of a subject has its weight also, and for exactly 
similar reasons. Baseness of thought and sentiment naturally 
repels us, while we are attracted and interested by generosity of 
heart and largeness of soul. 

This last observation is especially true of the theatre. There 
human sympathies play the chief parts. In every play there must 
be at least one person upon whom the interest of the spectator 
can be fixed. Whatever may be, in other respects, the (esthetic 
value of the piece, the failure of this single condition will render 
its success difficult if not impossible. This sympathy refuses to 
submit to the guidance of logical rules. AH men who have 
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written on the subject of rLetonc ire 'n,TLed iipnn thi-j point 
that the first care of the oratoi must be to gain the sympitliies 
of his audience, without which, nere he a hnndred time? right, 
he would run a great chance of fulnig to convinoe their minds 
And yet it is to our intellects thxt an orator must mainly address 
himself. It would seem that he need onlj trouble himself to 
reason closely, and to bnng fotwaid formal atiddecisive proofs, to 
refute the arguments of his opponent But it la not so All that 
will avail him nothing, if he has failed to conciliate the favour of 
his auditors. 

This marvellous power of sympathy could not he overlooked 
without danger, in the practice of the arts which excite our sensi- 
bility rather than our intellectual powers. In spite of all the 
theoretic objections which we might array against its admission 
into the domain of form, colour, sound, and reasoning, it* interven- 
tion is actual and inevitable, and we must take account of it, or sub- 
mit to the certain consequences of refusal. Say, if you choose, that 
sympathy has nothing to do with painting, that true connoisseurs 
do not illow any buch feeling to affect then decisions — we reply 
that the \ery men who appear most completely freed from its 
influence, continue, more oi less to be ruled by it even though 
unknown to themselves Between two pictures, otherwise of 
equal merit, they prefer that which soothes and lefreshes their 
souls by appealing to some purely human sentiment and, the 
personality of its authoi being one of the dements of ■vd.lne in a 
work of art, they will give their verdict in favcur of the canvas 
whose supeiior moral tone moie closely attracts then feelings. 

In man ind the wotks of man, sympathy counts f<ir everything. 
Abstract distinctions may be good in theory , in pnctice they 
ire for the most part false, especiilly when they ha\o to do with 
thmgs thit t<iuch the soul as closely as the aits do 

It must not be supposed, however, that we consider •morality to 
form any part of Esthetics. Theoretically jEsthetics has no 
more to do with " the good " than with " the beautiful ; " and the 
cardinal error in all the theories that have been more or less 
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imitated from Plato, is the confusion between these ideas and those 
which properly belong to art They are in reality quite different 
eonoeptiona, as we shall explain further on, when we come to 
define what we mean by art, and what by jEstheties. What we 
wish to say now is tbia, — that, when to its special artistic attrac- 
tion a work adds that which arises from the universal sympathy 
felt for what is good and beautiful, it baa an infinitely better 
chance to attract and charm the public, which is always 
more ready to discern the moral worth of an action, or the 
physical beauty of a figure, than the purely sesthetic value of a 
statue or a picture. What we have said about the sources and 
nature of aestbetic pleasure, applies to poetry just as much as to 
the otber arts, notwithstanding its narrower means of communica- 
tion with our intelligence. Poetry works upon our nervous 
sensibility through the musical part of its nature, though with 
less intensity than music itself. In its more strictly poetic 
aspect, it dovclopes before our imagination a series of figures and 
scenes, the effect of which may sometimes be more enthralling 
than even that of painting. 

Summary. — ^Esthetic pleasure essentially admirative. 

We may say then that the pleasures of the ear and of the eye 
consist, like every other pleasure, in a momentaiy exa^eration of 
cerebral activity, caused by an, accelerated vibration of the nerve 
fibres. Such acceleration is the result of a variety of conditions 
a certain number of which we have noticed. 

It is o£ some importance, however, that we should call express 
attention to certain differences which distinguish these pleasures 
from those of smell, taste, and touch. 

The principle governing the differences is the fact that, in most 
cases, the enjoyments of the palate, of smell or of toucb, are 
closely confined within themselves. Whenever they are accom- 
panied by sentiments and ideas, it is because they are connected 
by the power of memory to anterior impressions of some other 
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On the ther li^i d the aenaat oiis of hi, i i j, and a ^lit ti 
intunately conn cted w th and '^prin^ ap nta e u'ily fi jm tht 
centres where sentiments and ideis are elaboiited It is this 
particnUr charactet of the oi^ans of the eve and eai that hii 
constituted them by speech and viiitmg the indiapen&abk aid 
to humin develoj ment md the depjaitariea of it's successive 
icquisiti ns But th i^h t hif been poasil le so to i^e thii 
propeity f theae twi tgans as t CLnventioaally extend their 
lonuin over neoily all the manifestations of tbe ceiebral activity 
5f man it h njtthe less true that there are certain senaatuns 
md ideasj that <ire their pecul ar pio^ince nhioh m<ij be called 
the Eesthetic sentiments Motions of order harminy propoition 
fitness vaiietj unity spint use sjKmtaneously from the sensa 
ti a-^ which we owe to the eye md the ear And if latei thest 
notions lie mote or lebs untonsi, ously tiansformed into ideas 
that become m their tutn rules of artistic product on it ib 
ent rely due to the work f analysis which discnYeis \nl Is 
tineuishesj these ibutract elements m the complesitj of j r m t v 
mipresij ons 

Now theae are (reciselv the elements thit coist tute e&theti 
scusa.tion and it i-. becaiso thev aie cnntaint,! in it thit th t 
sensati n gives us ao great pleasure ^?hen they aie wanting we 
experience nothing but sufFering, 

Every work that produces in us an impression m which these 
elements are found, seems beautiful to us and that m propirtion 
to tbe extent of their co-esistence. Should they aU exi^t in one 
work, in complete measure and with the greatest imapinible hat 
mony, that work would be perfect. Under such conditions the 
pleasure ci-eated for us by its beauty would be duplicate I by that 
other sentiment which is, more proi^erly speakm^ ^esthetic plea 
sure; namely, sympathetic admiration of the supeiior fii^ulties 
that enable an artist to carry out such a work 

It is the spontaneous intervention of the artists peisonal ty it 
the complex multiplicity of sentiments of which ttathetic cnjoj 
ment is composed, which makes so many pe jle 1 •'I e\e th t its 
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S3irL,e IS to be found iii iniitati n Because the laijonty of poetic 
wjrka bieathe the spirit of reality people ima^jine that the id 
miration thuy feel is due to the fidelity of the imit itnii , nhereas 
it 13 in fact the artistic ponei of the imitator that atiikes and 
attracts them Suppose we take the tioible to andyse the le 
marks -uid criticisms of the crowds who Mf,it the museums en 
holidays — we must acknowledge that m spite of the stjle of thiii 
observations what they at bottom odmiro or cen^uie is not the 
greatei or less accuracy of repioduction but the degree of talent I 
^bich they are led to ^tt^Lbute to the authots of tlie works before 
them Ihcy chiUea^e the woik indeed, but behind it they see 
peihaps unconsciously the woikcr The pii.tuie or statue is but 
the atartiiij^ point and farst cause of their emotion If the espres 
sioo of their feeling goes no farther, it is because they do not 
know how to analyse their impressions; and besides, they are 
governed by the habits and language of superficial criticism. But 
still it is the personality of the artist that is at stake; by it they 
are affected ; their admiration may be always summarised in the 
words " What genius it must have required to execute such a 
work as this ! " 

The influence of this personality is so predominant that it some, 
times takes the place of everything else. Thus a work full of 
carelessness and other faulla often estorts our admiration solely 
by the personality of its author which shines through it with 
powerful originality, and by the energy with which it manifests 
the character and constitution of an individual impression. While, 
on the other hand, we have nothing hut contemptuous deference 
to offer to those honest hut mediocre works, where correctness of 
drawing, skilful composition, and exact harmony of colour replace 
the absent personality. We must feel the hand and individual 
genius of the artist. In art, retiring modesty is too often synony- * 
mous with imbecility. The artist, who feels acutely, expresses his 
emotion in the vivid colours in which it is painted in his ima- 
gination. This seal of origin, strange though it may appear, is 
always the most powerful recommendation to connoisseurs. They 
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find in the impression that results from it, a peculiar and pene- 
trating zest to which they are curiously senaihle. 

la oue word, ajsthetic pleasure is admirative. Its enjoyment 
results from that stimulation of cerehral energy and activity 
produced in us by intensity or multiplicity of impressions or 
harmonious impulses, which carry us ever nearer to what ire con- 
ceive to be the ideal limit of possible perfection, in the category 
in which any particular work of art under consideration may be 
placed. 

This sentiment of admiratiou is partly esplained by the ap- 
prosimation to a perfection which must ever remain for us an 
ideal ; but, above all, by the sympathetic surprise that wc feel at 
the evidence of various merit given by the artist whose personality 
is reflected in his work. The more numerous, varied, intense, and 
harmonious our impressions are, the more complete and profound 
wUl be the enjoyment derived from them. 

We shall pursue this analysis of festhetic pleasure no further. 
Its sequel will be found in the observations which we shall offer on 
the subject of taste and ai'tistic genius. 
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TASTE. 

§ 1. The diverse ami variable character of taste — The positive 
elements of appreciation. 

If it be true that testlietic pleasure is the result of particular 
vibrations commuuicated under well untleratood conditions to the 
fibres of two special organs, the ear and the eye, whose function 
it is to transmit to the uervous centre the impressions received 
from lines, shapes, colours, sounds and movements— we must con- 
clude that such pleasiu;e is of no arbitrary character, but should 
act equally and similarly upon all the spectators of the same sight, 
and auditors of the same sound. 

But this logical conclusion is in absolute contradiction to the 
generally accepted opinion, and, as we must confess, to the direct 
observation of facts. It is certain that if there be one thing in 
the world more variable and more a subject of controversy than 
another, it is the judgment passed upon works of art. 

Even the most authoritative critics are, more often than not, 
found opposed to each other ; and when by rare chance it does 
happen that contemporary verdicts are unanimous, the fact gives 
no assurance that posterity will not reverse them. 

What is more changeable than faahioni And yet what is fashion 
but the manifestation of eostbetio feeling by means of dress 1 We 
must remember, too, that these variations and differences are not 
to be measured by shades. A work praised by one set of critics, 
is considered execrable by another, and an interval of a few mouths 
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suffices to turn a cbamiing fashion into a ridiculous one. Here 
we hare a very serious diffioiilty the solution of which is forced 
upon us before we go any farther ; for otherwise we should find 
the theory which we are developing very gravely compromised; or 
rather, and which would be worse, that any science of iEsthetics 
would become impossible. How can we construct a scientific 
doctrine upon an utterly unstable foundation? How generalise 
from facts, which not only vary with different individuals, but lack 
consistency even in one and the same intellect t Who has not 
noticed that his own sentiments undeigo considerable modifica- 
tion without any change in the circumstances, and that his feeling 
in some cases passes from admiration to contempt. 

Have we here, then, one of those irreducible contradictions upon 
which pessimists reckon, when they declare that pure chance is 
the guide of human judgment t. or is it that the variations of taste 
are the logical and legitimate consequences of special circum- 
stances to which wc have not paid sufficient attention 1 Tbis 
doubt we shall endeavour to clear up, 

The variability and diversity of taste are constant. If we had 
nothing to opposo to the fact but the conjectures of a more or less 
hypothetical science, we could not hesitate for a moment ; we 
should have to give up the discussion. But this is far from 
being the case. The theory of vibrations upon which our 
argument rosts, is founded, in its turn, upon facts furnished by 
direct observation, scientifically demonstrated. 

The correspondence, for instance, between the vibrations of the 
strings of a violin and those of the fibres of the auditory uerve 
has long been known. The recent esperiences of Mr. Helmholtz 
have resulted in a confirmation of this theory, which it would be 
impossible to gainsay. We now know as an ascertained scientific 
fa«t, that sound is produced by the setting in motion of material 
molecules which strike the drum of the ear in more or less regular 
but intricate undulations, much as the liquid molecules beat in 
ever-widenJTig circles upon the bank when a stone is cast into a 
sheet of water. 
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The sound produced by the blow increases in shaipness as the 
vibrations increase in number and diminish in volume ; its weight, 
on the other hand, is in direct proportion to the amplitude of 
the undulations and in inverse proportion to their number. 

The existence of these sonorous molecules is clearly demon- 
strated by the Besonnateur of Mr, Helmhoitz ; for that ingenious 
instrument enables ua to isolate and follow them one by one 
through the aeries of their evolutions. By its help, this clever 
experimentalist has succeeded in solving a question that has long 
engaged the attention of musicians and physicists — the question 
of tone. Many people are still under the impression that a note 
is a unique sound, the value of which is absolute, and determined 
by the number of vibrations that are required to produce it. But 
it is obvious that such a theory is not satisfactory; because if all 
the musical power of a note were comprised in this single nume- 
rical value, the variety of instruments in an orchestra would be 
entirely useless. It would be enough to bring together a certain 
number of similar instruments and malie them take different 
parts. 

The falsity of this conclusion, however, is obvious even to those 
whose sense of music ia but slight. We can hardly say, indeed, 
that the choice of tones is less important than the distribution of 
notes. Of this fact, which could neither be got rid of nor accounted 
for, Mr. Helmholtz, by the aid of his Eimnnateur, has furnished 
a most simple and complete explanation. The power which bis 
instrument gives him of isolating every sound, has allowed him to 
ascertain that every note emitted either by the human voice or 
by any sort of instrument, pure though it may seem to the ear, 
is in reality a concert ; an ensemble of partial notes of a different 
intensity and not even in complete concord. A vibrating string is / 
divided by knots into segments of unequal length, but in constant \ 
connection with each other, producing, on vibi-ation, the swells 
which physicists call ventres. 

Each of these segments, according to its length, emits its 
particular note. So, then, the fundamental note, which alone 
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obtained recognition until lately, is found to bo accompanied by a 
varying number of harmonics. These may sometimes amount to 
as many as sixteen ; and as all sounds result from vibrations, 
they all have their harmonics, whatever the instrument by which 
they may have been produced. But the sounds most nch in 
harmonics are those created by stringed iiiBtrumeota, 

Now the diversity of timbre or tone arises from the difference 
iu the number of these harmonics. 

We are not yet able to explain with an equal precision the 
impressions caused by line and colour. In this respect we are still 
in that stage of progress in which the cognate science of sound was 
a few years ago, before the wonderful discovery of Mr. Helmholtz. 
We may hope, however, that as music has already discovered her 
Christopher Columbus, so painting will find hers. And we may 
be sure that, in the search after some explanation of the phenomena 
of light, Science has for some time now been travelling along the 
same road which has already led her to the happy discovery of 
the rules that govern the sensations of the ear. 

Henceforth we know that the sensations of the eye are equally 
caused by vihrations ; although we have not yet succeeded in dis- 
tinguishing, with equal certainty, the probably multiplex elements 
which constitute the apparently unique sensation caused by the 
perception of a form or a colour. Still we may be allowed to 
reason in the matter of painting as in that of music, and to 
draw our teathetlc conclusions from the facts already established 
by science, as we have been attempting to do. 

The theory of complementary colours gives us absolutely de- 
cisive confirmation of the connection which we have elsewhere 
demonstrated to esiat between the sensations of the ear and those 
of the eye. It is beyond doubt that we might distribute colours 
like notes in perfectly distinct scales ; and that each of these 
colour-notes has, just as each sonorous note has, its cortege of 
harmonics, and consequently its pecuiiat tone. This tone, of 
which we have a very delicate perception, although we are as 
yot unable to determine its essence, plays au important part in 
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tlie arta which appeal to yision, Jiiat as there are singers who 
attract or repel us entirely by the tone or timhre of their voice, 
so there are systems of colour that appear to us raw or sym- 
pathetic, without onr being, as yet, able to give any better reason 
for our impression than the fact of its existence. 

Throughout this part of the subject we may bring to the aid of 
our principle so many direct scientific proofs, and so many pro- 
babilities but little I'emoved from certainties, that we cannot 
doubt its final confirmation. 

Another branch of our argument has to be considered which 
scarcely seems more open to contention ; it is derived from what 
has been already said; and is concerned with the opposition, repe- 
tition, congriiity, the too great multiplicity or the insufficiency of 
vibrations. It is all a matter of pure reason. If the physiological 
principle be true — and its truth has been scientifically demon- 
strated — it is difficult to see how logical deductions from it can 
be false. We need not dwell upon this here. 

Let us, however, attempt to explain the csiatence of that vari- 
ability of taste which seems to tell against our theory. 

§ 2. Causes of the diversity aitd variabiiiti/ of taste — Educalion^- 

Frejadice — Antagonmii of ancienU and moderm — Faahimi. \ 

T b g w th h mp -ta t f t ly th t th | 

fib rj f from \ ssmg i 1 am t f 

tab 1 ty 11 m Th t m y b j d 

bl '^ d 1 y 1 th ^ mn t wh p p Use an lyse d 
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who cannot understaad why a canvis ff Titiin oi ^eroaose 
fjhould be preferred to an illumination of tpm^l 

Between these two esttemcs there esists in iniinite nnmber of 
modifications, arising from a ooireapondm^ numbei of differences 
in the perceptive power of the organs themselves whit,h differences 
are caused either by natural infirmity oi by the itrophy which 
results from deficient exercise.' We must list mefully consider 
the influence which intellectual hibits ind jreoccupitioii exercise 
over our judgments. 

The history of the human mind la replete with iacta whicb 
exclude all doubt as to the importance of this consideration, 
J t'f ■ ' The famous antagonism of the Ifith centuiy between anoients and 
modems, is, from this point of view, worth; of titnons study. On 
both sides were found men of scieme ■iiid t iste who extolled or 
condemned the same works with ei^utl ■\igoiu, and who invoked, 
as foundations for their respective the^s, ai^;ument'5 equally false 
and ridiculous. Neither party troubled itself to faitly establish 
a sure basis for ita theories of good or b id The combatants, 
thinking of nothing but how to ensure the vH:tory of their re- 
spective theses (often adopted for rLasona which had nothing to 
do with £esthetics) rapidly arrived at the most grotesque exaggera- 
tions. According to one side, antiquity was the golden age of 
humanity ; it had given us nothing but incompirable chefe- 

' Science, upoa these interesting points, is still without sufficient means of Teri- 
fication. The study of cerebral physiology has heen until bow Tery much 
hampered by the prejudice whif'h sets in the ptactiea of autopsy a kind of pro- 
famtion of the deKl Those paTants who desire to eKsmine the conditions of 
intellectual activity are reduced te the dissection of subjects from the hospitals, 
wlioae cerebral organs, in consequence of their occupations duiing hfe, are in 
general but slightly developed, and whose unknown past can furnish do useful 
guide to lead research An association, formed in Paris in lS7fl, under the name of 
the Soeiiii d'Autopsie MuiutBe, seeks to supply this nant. EacL member engages 
by document, in the form of a will, to bequeath his cranium to the society, and 
^so authorises them to proceed, immediately upon his deatb, to the autopsy of his 
body. Sncb an institution cannot f^ to furnish very useful data to anthropolo- 
gists ; and what is not without importance, may conduce to the health of posterity, 
by putting it on its guard against mortiid and hereditary influences. 
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d'ceuvre : according to the other, all admh'ation of antique work 
was a mere prejudice, to be met at all hazards and ruthleaaly de- 
molished. The condemnation by the one party of a defect suf&ced 
to erect it into a virtue with the other. Thus we came to that 
conventional imitation of antique forms which remained the ortho- 
dox ideal of literature until the resurrection of romanticism. The 
French Academy, as well as eveiy one closely or remotely connected 
with it, was so coiiTineed of the perfection of classic style, that it 
never troubled to examine the causes of its belief. Its banner con- 
sisted of but one word. It is difficult to recall the works of all these 
fanatical partisans of olassiciam, without being utterly astonished 
to perceive that they themselves were much farther from tho true 
spirit of the antique, than the very men whom they anathema- 
tized as enemies of their idol. Those classics of 1830 1 We may 
indeed say that their god was an unknown god. It sufficed, to 
elicit their chorus of admiration, that any detestable work should 
conform to those laws wliich they named the rules of Aristotle, 
though that philosopher never wrote a word on the subject. So 
it was, too, with the plastic arts. The refonns of L. David, which 
responded indeed to a want of the time, became mo e and more 
mechanical by the action of a few rules and processes wh h we e 
the very negation of art, and which, under pretext of re us b t ng 
nt jue t ste g e us noth ng but a hateful a d fo 1 h pa ody 
f t3 1 eaut es Th t ib'surd cl que t elf cap ble of p due n^, 
a work of art erected ta feebleness nto ^ p ncfle ad 
J. etended to mipose the 1 m ts of its own mbc 1 tj up n the 
fr tful ardo r of a y unger scho 1 It w^s not h n 1 d 1 w 
eve from adm ng the Ital an Eenaissance and bel e g t elf 
the successu of Di \ n of Pajhael anl of M hael Aogelo ; 
whose glory t pietended to protect aga n t i ofa at on by the 
1 «i 1 r ans wh ref sed to br ng the h ^h art of ant qu ty and of 
the IGth cent ry nto d s epute by an dolatry wh ch wis nothing 
le 3 than slander 

Adm tt Uq even tl it tho r trinsHt o s we e ot acts of treason, 
yet these pretended champions of antique taste should have romem- 
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bered that the innovators of tlic IGth century were great artists, 
precisely because they were not consti-ained to reproduce to infinity 
the works of a past age ; and that the beat way to rival them would 
certainly be to leave off copying them. This, however, is a fact 
which they have never understood. 

The result was that, in place of estimating works of art by their 
intrinsic merit, they were continually seeking after the principles 
and formulfe upon which they were conceived and executed. Each 
party extols and condemns according to conformity or departure 
from arbitrary rules. In fact, taste was subordinated to the con- 
siderations of a purely logical theory, we might even say etiquette. 
Ail the arts have gone through similar crises. We may 
instance the quarrel of the Pessimists and the Gluckists, and 
more recently that between Spontini and Weber. A few years 
ago, we saw one of the chief works of Wagner hissed into tempo- 
rary death at the opera. Let an artist bring a new idea or a new 
method into hia work, the dilettanti open against him in chorus, 
and deny him all merit Prejudice is always against him who 
refuses to bow his head before it ; and often the men whose taste 
is the most subtle and delicate, are deficient in the strength re- 
quired to defy this tyranny of a preconceived idea. The first idea 
of so-called dilettanti is to revolt against all innovation which 
disconcerts their habits or their systems ; but these revolts arc 
impotent to withstand the progress of taste. 

Reasonable and truly artistic innovation always ends by triumph- 
ing over ill-considered opposition The moment is sme to aiTive 
when discussion reestablishes justice Etflectioa and custom 
render us capable of comprehension and sympathj , and the 
woiks whii-h we at fitst most iiolently lepudiite, finally obtain 
the r»uk denied to thi,in It is but a momentary perturbation ; 
and IS e^pl uned by the efibit necessary to reestablish the concord 
of our ideas after every innovation— just as a breath of wind pass- 
ing across a stream causes it for a moment to lose its transparency. 
Fashion behaves in a somewhat similar manner. Nearly all its 
transfonnationa seem to us at first strange and bizan'o. But 
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when once we are accustomed to a mode of dress, the costumes of 
the preceding year strike us as absurd ; and so they remain, till 
that day when, by an almost regular system uf rotation or 
revolution, they again emerge from neglect, and become once 
more "la mode." Out of these changes which seem so capricious, 
we can, however, extract a kind of general law that explains them 
and places the question of taste almost beyond rules. 

We may remark that taste, in matters of fashion, proceeds, I 
not by revolution strictly speaking, but rather by oscUIation on 
this or that side of a centre from which it never entirely breaks 
away ; like the pendulum, which without ever stopping, is always 
passing to and fro between the same points. This oscilhition does 
not occur among less civilized nations whose imagination is not 
so exacting. Among the stationary people of the East costume 
changes as little as everj'thing else. Look, on the other hand, 
at the active and versatile races of Western Europe, ever in 
quest of new sensations and new ideas. With them fashions 
follow and replace each other with infinite rapidity. Without 
mentioning the accidental and estrinsic influences, which it 
would take too long to explain — it is certain that the desire for 
novelty suffices, in default of progress, to account for the perpetual 
modifications of female costume among the races whose social 
organiiation is such, that certain classes of women have nothing 
to think of but pleasure and the cares of the toilet. Eendered 
incapable from their early infancy, by the education they have 
received and the examples they see around them, of all serious 
thought and any science and personal love of art, they fritter away 
in fantastic devices that [esthetic instinct with which nature has 
gifted them, without even troubling themselves to consider whether 
their beauty is enhanced or not by such hizarreries. Man, who i 
imagines in hia folly that woman beautifies herself mainly for his ; 
pleasure, is under a strange delusion. In reality the sei always / 
think themselves fair enough to attract man's glances, and a desire . 
for beauty is, nearly always, nothing more than a pretest for in-' 
dulging their instincts. From the facility with wiiich they quit ■ 
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tlie most agreeable fashions for others truly borrible, or even in- 
decent, at the bidding of some fashionable Lais desirous of 
exhibiting her beauties, it is easy to see what a small space 
ffisthefcic feeling occupies in their thoughts. In the gi'cat majority 
of cases, they change not to discover "the best," but merely for 
the sake of change ; a fashion which has lasted ais months seems 
to theoi insipid and odious. The frequency of these changes has 
become, with most, a mere question of vanity and a basis for foohsh 
emulation ; because, if they do not wish to die of ennui, they must 
have something to occupy their leisure, and, as they cannot interest 
themselves either in subjects requiring study or reflection, or in 
those which do not immediately touch their comforts, they have 
no resource but religion and coquetry. True it is, that in all this 
capricious license stimulated by vanity and the want of something 
to do, some nations still preserve traces of an exceptionally pure 
taste; and we can ouly regret that so great a gift of nature should 
be so ill employed and spoiled by a cloud of ideas and desires 
totally mimic il to art Lut ^^e must not think that the changes 
of fashion other than th se i^used by the changes of seothetic 
sentiment can furnish an ailment for them who ptetend that 
taste IS purelj inlivtdual xnd cannot be brouj,ht withm the 
grasp of rules 

Taste to be considered a reality, need not show equal develop- 
ment with all men, any more than wit, than genius, or any other 
human faculty. 

Because a man has not a sufficiently delicate and practised 
palate to distinguish good wine from indifferent, may we then 
conclude that there is no such difference 1 Because his memory 
may be bad, and may not allow bim to retain more than a small 
number of facts, may we then conclude that no man could 
retain a greater number, and define the limit of power of the 
possessed faculty of memory, by the infirmity of ono individuals 
No one would admit such reasoning. 

It is upon such an argument however that they who contest 
the reality of taste base their opinions. 
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§ 3. Definition of taste.— TaMe of tlie Grais. — Education 

Wtafc is taste, in a irord, but tlio capability more or leaa devo- 
loped, to feel sesthetie pleasure 1 Now, that this faculty does 
exist nobody can deny, as without it there would be no such thing 
as art. We may even say that taste, as thus defined, is possessed 
by all men. ; for it would be difficult to discover any one absolutely 
insensible to every form of art. Some like poetry, some lite paint- 
ing, the man who cares nothing for architecture is held enthralled 
by music ; absolute indifference we can scarcely conceive. Differ- 
ences, then, are brought down to a simple question of degree. As 
we have already seen, all pleasure can be traced to an excitation 
of the nervous fibres, which are common to us all, but more 
or leaa easily excited in different individuals. But if it be true 
that we have no common standard of senaations^it is equally 
beyond doubt that those who are less gifted in this respect, caonot 
legitimately make use of auch inferiority to conteat or deny the 
superior power of others. 

The excitability, however, of our nervous fibres is not altogether 
sufficient. To enable us to feel real sesthetic pleasure, we must 
experience a sentiment of sympathetic admiration of the artist 
whose talent or genius has produced a work capable of affording 
ua so lively a satisfaction. Such admiration could not be intelli- 
gent without a more or less clear knowledge of the difficulties 
that had to be surmounted and the conditions that had to be 
fulfilled; consequently our admiration is more or less enlightened, 
in proportion as our artistic knowledge itself is more or less com- 
plete and precise, and permits ua to measure with justice the 
value of the work and the merit of its author. 

When the critic is truly competent — that is to say, when he has 
received from nature a sensibility that causes him to experience 
a lively pleasure in the presence of works of art, and when to this 
gift of nature he adds accurate knowledge of the true theoretical'^ 
:ind practical conditions of each art — he possesses a double supe- 
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riority, natural and aoqiiired, over ordinary people ; and this, in. 
fact, constitutes taste in its most complete expression. 

I know well that this conclusion may be contested in the name 
of another theory which would reduce taste to be no more than 
intuition and lesthetic sentiment, making it a kind of mysterious 
power of divination. We shall totally reject any such explanation 
until we have met with an art critic capable of pronouncing in- 
fallible judgments without having previously studied, du-ectly or 
indirectly, the laws by which {esthetics are bound. We hear, it is 
true, of nations — the Atlienians, for instance — among whom simple 
sailors who had never opened a book on the' subject have, on 
occasion, given evidence of a taste superior to that of the savants 
of our day. Possibly they have ; we admit it, but there is 
nothing mysterious in it. 

The Athenians, like other nations, b^an with very imperfect 
art. They possessed, indeed, a natural gift which exercise and 
transmission might increase, but which nature only could grant 
in the first instance ; a peculiar excitability of the senses of 
hearing and seeing which made them lovers of works of art. Add 
to such characteristics of race a measured and well-balanced 
intellect, a delicate and never idle imagirkation, yet kept within 
just bounds— and we shall understand how it was that artists 
were always numerous in Athens. Reflect, also, that this 
natural taste for sesthetic pleasure transformed all the objects 
and spectacles of their daily life into works of art. Their eartben- 
ware vases were ornamented with graceful paintings, recalling 
the scenes of that never-ending poem, their mythology ; their 
public places were peopled with the statues of gods or of heroes ; 
upon the Agora, all men could assist at the daily debates, political 
or judicial, where illustrious orators tried hard for the prize of 
eloquence ; in the theatre were to be found jEschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes ; at their banquets they had singers 
who repeated for their edification the liuest passages of Homer 
and Hesiod to the accompaniment of the cithara : finally, in their 
pynmasia and in the public baths which they so constantly 
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Ire iiient d tl ej 1 1 bbf e ti e r eve tl e I „ n o 1 1 f 

tl e most \ eaut f 1 tatue wh ch tl e w rid lia% e e pnssesae 1 

Tl e e CO t n Jly recu iiHa nflue ces coo t tuted the n t 
p we f 1 of all modes for i rectly educat g taste penet t 

to the depths f miQ af e a id 1 y o complete hoi 1 ou 
) m tnnsfo med ieas to seat n ents Ch Idren brou h+ p 

nong & n lar surro iid ngs 1 ec me n o r o ly teeped 
k owle Ice and hab ts of m nd tvU ch less p v le^ed soc et es 1 ve 
vi th so n ch troubl to th mselves to le ni f om bo ka lie ] o 
soaed the knowledge wh ch a always necos-ay to the fo Int ou i 
of J dcTneut Tie onlj d fift e e s that k owled^e ol t el ' 
day Vy day by ro sta t commu on w tl hef&d<Euvre &o 
pregi tei the ntell e ces as to form an tegral part of then 
a d so tl ey e c ped th t self conacjousness wb eh too often de 
vel [s ntopelntv But though unc nsc s the r knouledne 
was no e t> e le s re^l ind n t, d n^ and e 1 ghten ng the r 
c teal fower t 1 ro ^ht the Atl e ins that reput ton as 
arl teia of taste wl cl they hav so ivell deserved 

Tiste s on posed tl en of two peces n a tresses as oil 
Balzac would say, whose juxtaposition is necessary for its constitu 
tion : a lively natural sensibility to the impressions of the eye and 
the ear, and a profound feeling of the sesthetio conditions of evei-y 
object — which last can only be acquired iu one of two ways ; by the 
practice of art itself, or by the careful comparison of a lai^e 
number of dissimilar works. We may say that, of these conditions, 
the chief one is the agreement of the idea with the thing, and of 
the form with the idea. 

The importance of this logical connection ia most easily felt in 
architecture. The point has been put very clearly by M. Viollet- 
le-Duc in his Bietionnaire raimnne de V architecture, in the article 
upon taste ; " No architectural form," he says, " which cannot be 
given as the legitimate consequence of an idea, a want, a necessity, 
ftin be looked upon as a work of art. There may be taste dis- 
played in the execution of a column, but that does not give the 
colonnade, of which it forms part, any claim to bo considered a 
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wiirk of taste as a whole ; to deserve that character, the colonnade 

must be fitted for its place and must have a raisoti d'fitre 

The idea has too Jong been common that sufficient evidence of 
taste is given by tbe adoption of certain avowedly beautiful types 
without swerving from them. Such a method, upheld by the 
ifecole des lieaus-Arts in all that belouga to architecture, has 
induced us to accept a few common formulfe as the expression 
of good tasta ; to esclude variety and invention ; and to place 
beyond the pale of taste, all those artists who attempt to express 
new wants by novel forms, or to apply old forms in a novel 
manner. , . , Stone, wood, Iran, are the substances with which 
the architect builds, the materials fitted for the wants of the 
present day. To express his ideas he gives to these materials 
forms which neither are, nor could be, due to chance — they grow 
out of the necessities of the construction ; out of those wants, 
in fact, for the satiefiietion of which the artist is employed ; 
and are governed by the impression which he wishes to produce 
upon the public. It is a kind of language addressed to the 
eyes. How can we admit that this language does not corre- 
spond to the idea, whether in ensemble or in detail 1 How can we 
admit that a language composed of members without any mutual 
relation could be understood t . . . We have become prone to 
consider taste as a matter of detail, a fugitive and hardly appre- 
ciable attraction, vague and not to be defined, which our architects 
hare long ceased to look upon as the consequence of immutable 
principles. Taste is become but the slave of fashion ; and it so 
happens that artists whose good taste was universally acknow- 
ledged in 1780, had, twenty years afterwards, lost their reputa- 

If we thus understand taste, we are reduced to a simple ques- 
tion of decoration. We exclude it from the general conception, 
leaving it no place but in the details. Nothing can be more false 
or dangerous than such an idea, not in architecture only, but in 
all tbe arts. Such an error and its dangers are most easily per- 
ceptible in architecture — because the art of construction is some- 
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what more positive, aud responds to more definite wants thfin any 
other; because, too, ita very character confines the fancy of the 
artist within more precise and recognisable limits. But the 
principle set up by M. ViolIet-le-Duc is not on this account le^ 
general. Eeason has a good deal to do with taste. We may, in 
truth, say that the latter consists in the faculty possessed by a 
true artist, to seize by a kind of intuition, the fitting relation 
of things, whetlier in works as a whole, or in their details. 

In the critic, this intuition is replaced or perfected by a faculty 
of analysis which alone is capable of giving reasons for the judg- 
ments passed hy taste. We may have in a simple work difierent 
parts of unequal merit; that is to say, with unequal power to touch 
our sensibility. 

Subtlety of tasto consists in an ability to distinguish the 
particular shades which make up the total impression ; in beiug 
able to measure in the general excitement of the nerve centres, the 
vibratory power imparted to each separate fibre. This faciJty 
constitutes art criticism. Ita decisions are complete and certain in 
proportion as it is able to push this subtlety of analysis to its 
extreme ; just as the power of a chemical reagent is measured by 
the number of elements which it can isolate iu the analysis of a 
substance.' 

' We bare akeddy hinted soma of the aDcidesis nliicli linng into nmtfers of 
taste habits ot tbougbt and theoretical preoccupaljoii. We ne«d not forget that 
ancb influences always exist to a certjiin extent, even in the most naprejuiliceit iii 
Clitics. Besides, every one baa, either by temperament or education, determined 
preferencaa in ona way or another. No one is able to combine in himself all the 
various manifeetatioDS of art; naturally, therefore, each man penelraies most deeply 
in his analysis of those impressions which may be either most familiar or most 
agreeable to himstlf. It is then, for numberless reasons, abgolalely impossible 
that the decision of taste can ever attain to ths undoubted certainty belangiug to 
the judgments of pure It^ic In the fii^t case, the complete elements of varied 
nature exat to troiitle and confuse the mind ; while in the fecoml, our labour is 
always devoted to the dernonstiatioD of a simple relation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The great characteristic of genius is creative power. This 
power makes the great distinction between it and artistic taste. 
All other conditions may be nearly identical. The artist, like the 
CTJtic, is endowed with a peculiar excitability that renders him 
more than usually open to the pleasures of the eye and the ear ; 
like the critic, again, he must be acquainted with the logical con- 
ditions tbat govern the production of works of aii. But the marks 
of aitistic genius are — an imperious necessity for the external 
n;anifeatation of emotion by immediately expressive forms and 
symbols, and the faculty to discover such symbols and foiTQs by a 
kind of sjjontaneons iutui.tion, into which reflection and calculation 
only enter for the puipose of ulterior deyelopment. 

These two facts are explained by the manner in which sesthetic 
emotion is caused. While with the critic it is divided and analysed 
into its various elements, with the artist it remains synthetic and 
concrete. Impressions, instead of being successive, are produced 
at once, and by a single eoup, which is powei-fu! because it directly 
offers a maximum of intensity ; heating and inflaming our imagi- 
nations just as the shook of a bullet upon an iron target causes 
a development of heat enough to make it red-hot. This com- 
plex impression, before being analysed, is to be entirely refeired to 
tho fundamental and dominant characteristic of the temperament 
which receives it It becomes tinged, we may say, with a single 
colour. The impelling forces which it contains, and which, for the 
Clitic, arc decomposed into a yiiriable number of divergent direc- 
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tioiis, are condensed with the artist into one single idea, whose 
energy thus becomes singuhirly augmented.' 

This is not all. Analysis denounces esteriority. The critic, 
who tracks one by one the multiples and successive impressions 
which he derives from the work he is judging, is never able to 
forget the distinction between object and subject. His jui^ment 
must of necessity be the result of reason. Tlie artist, whom the 
impression invades and, so to speak, envelops in a single wave, 
sees and feels nothing else. Not only does he foil to distinguish 
its divers elements, but he does not even distinguish himself 
from it. He is truly possessed ; and the only thing which can 
free him from his pain is the ultimate delivery of the work of art." 

Genius, said Buffon, is but long- continued patience. Newton, 
when they asked him how he had managed to find out the law of 
gravitation, answered ; " By continually thinking about t Buffon 
and Newton were right. Invincible patience m the pursuit of 
a single end, and persistent meditation upon one suliject add to 
reason a power which it would never have attained without such 
concentration. But this concentration of the intellectual eneigiea 
upon a single point, is only possible when two neceasaiy conditions 
are present ; first, the natural possession of an intellectual con 
stitution capable of allowing itself to be so entirely penetrated and 
absoibed by one idea, that no lOom remains for any toreign pre- 
occupation, secondly, that it thould not be forcibly applied to 
any object without taking account of individual aptitudes and 
piefereni-ea Thebe conditions alone tendered the continued 
patience of Buflon and the persistent leflection of Newton pos- 
sible. The definition of genius as these two great men under- 
stood it, 1^ logically biought down, then, to what we have said 

' With all masters iq all ^choola, the first attack is ever the best^— except u ith | 
Remljcandt, that rare genius, who, tranquil to hegin with, becomes warmed and I 
inflamed as he works; at first a glimmeriDg light, at the end a biimin); Ere. \ 
(SoZ-HW de W. BiiTyer (Salon da 1861), toI. i, p. 48). ', 

' Plato gays tliat ite love of the beautiful alone fertiliaes the artist. It would 
be more correct to compare the conception ot tte artist, to that oi woman wto can 
Daly be relieved by childljirtb. 
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above. And whether gcuiua concerns itself with science or with 
art, the difference is but in the direction which the conuentrative 
power constituting it may spontaneously take. 

This possession manifests itself, however, by a great number of 
esterior signs. The biographies of nearly all men who have been 
a,bsorbed by a single idea, abound in all kinds of anecdotes with 
regard to their originality, their mania, and their distractions. This 
is a natural and perfectly logical result of the very preoccupation 
in which they lived. Many of them have been accounted fools 
until the day when they were crowned with success. We may 
believe that among those to whom has been denied the final re- 
ward, several have missed it by not living either a few years 
longer, or in a centre better suited to the nature of their genius. 
. It is no doubt owing to its hizarreries, that genius has been some- 
times called a nerve us disoidei , a consoling definition for those 
\ who believe that he<dth consists essentially m the absolute equi 
' librium of all the faculties, whose idenl is to be like all the woild 
In truth It IS certaan enough that genius mein? the esaggeiation 
of sensibility and aotivtty in some nervous centie but this is fir 
fiom being a disease. The fixed ideas of msanity and n 
to which some would like to assimilate it, are always a 
by a lesion of the corresponding organ of the brain, " and are 
invariably characterised by their alliance with the interest and 
personality of the subject: Genius, on the other hand, manifests 
itself physirlogically by a more or less abnormal development of 
certain cerebral oi^ana ; in which, however, there is nothing morbid. 
And, even though its preoccupations may be purely selfish, like 
those of a Ciesar or a Napoleon, they can, and do, more frequently 
concern themselves with matters of more genera! interest and of a 
more elevated kind. By this latter characteristic the genius of 
Aristotle, Galileo, Rabelais, Shakespeare, Leibnitz, Corneille, 
Moli^, Newton, Voltaire, Goethe, and others was strongly 
marked. 

Men of genius, by virtue of their intellectual superiority, often 
escape from the dominion of the mean and base passions of 
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egotism and vanity, ^aad are naturally transported into higher 
regions; but, as we must not forget, this result does not always 
follow. In faet, genius, considered in itself, is but superior per- 
ceptive power, coming from exaggerated excitability and elasticity 
in the nervous centres. 

The study of artistic genius need go no further. The vei-y 
vivacity of a sensation, as we have said, suppresses analysis, details 
are merged in a total impression, which has the character of spon- 
taneously exa^eratiug the dominant note, and attenuating eveu 
to annihilation all that do not conduce to this general effect. 

By this, the personality of the artist is distinguished ; for we must 
thoroughly understand that this dominant note exists in a much 
greater degree in the artist than in the object Every one, says 
the proverb, sees his own aide of a subject ; the same subject can 
produce very different impressions, siccording to the point of view 
from which it is considered. These differences, unimportant in 
the case of commonplace men, are very strikingly marked in the 
works of great artists. The same scenes reproduced by Leonardo 
da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Rubens, and Rembrandt, 
assume such different aspects, that the identity of the theme dis- 
appears in the difference of conception and execution. Suppose 
the same subjects treated by Shakespeare and Racine, by Goethe 
and Comeille, by MoliSre and Aristophanes, by Beethoven and 
Rossini — do you not think it would be easy to discern the dis- 
tinctive features of their personality in their- works 1 Mediocrity, 
on the other hand, is recognised by vulgarity of character. As the 
impression created by artists of genius who throw their whole 
souls into anything they do, is lively and profound — so, that created 
by men who are without the faculty of absorbing themselves in 
their work, is commonplace and superficial It is for this reason 
that so httle resemblance exists between the works of the greatest 
men, while mediocrities resemble one auother so much that it is 
hard to distinguish bet we eg tliem. 

Hence we can perceive how false and erroneous is the theory 
which argues that : — " The aim of art is to manifest the essence of 
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tliiogs, to develop their chief characteristics by a systematic modi- 
fication of their analogies." ' The truth is that the artist cares 
very little indeed about the essence of things. He simply inter- 
prets his personal impression, without troubling himself about 
anything else. M. Taine substitutes logic for imagination ; he con- 
fuses art with science, coolly suppressing the former for the sake 
of the latter. The essence of a thing, its primal character, " that 
from which all others are derived by fixed connections," is neces- 
sarily unique. If the manifestation of this simple quality really 
were the aim of art, the greatest artists would be those who have 
best succeeded in placing it before us, and the identity of aim 
would have the necessary effect of causing corresponding similarity 
ill their works. Artists of genius would be those with most 
resemblance, one with another ; while medioci'e men would bo 
chiefly remarkable for their profound differences. 

The absolute coutrary is the truth. The artist, in place of 
applying himself to the manifestation of the essence or dominant 
chai'acteristic of things, expresses spontaneously and unconscioualy 
the essence or characteiistic of his owupersonahty, and thegie^ter 
his genius, the greater energy and individuality will such mam 
featution display. This fact enables us to declare that a woik is 
always an exact measure of the value of its authot — <it least at the 
1.1 ment of its production in I with regard to thsse qualities whose 
I ncurrti i,e it demands Mediocre artists all resemble each other 
j moie ci less because they do not get beyond the sphere of the 
Lien ci tary ii i} resaions wh oh are common to [ 11 

The pecuiiai excitability and almost esdusive preoccupation 
caused b\ i dominant impiessiou and chxiacterizing artistic 
genius csplam b th the bufeuctity f {,en us over taste, inso- 
much tl at it oousiita mimly in Lieatne poncr and its possible 

' T^ine, PkSeaop/de de TArt, pp. 51-64. Tbia error is so mudi the more grave 
Ijec^useajl &ad seieace lepceseub, almost of uecess[ty, tLe two moet opposite forms 
i.f intellect. ObjectiTity is tlie eesential characterietic of the scientific intellect. 
Art is the iliroet expression of aulijeotivity, eTea at Ilia yery time when it believes 

it.-iulf lULiiit fiiitliful tl) pure italism. 
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inferiority if viewed in regard to the correct application of the 
lawa of pure logic. 

Such inferiority however is in no way a necessary consequence. 
The rapid intuitiona of genius often excel in logic the most 
methodical arguments of the makers of syllogiams. Calculators 
who are so fond of seizing their compasses to measure the ejagge- 
rations and errors in design of Michael Angelo, of Kubens, or of 
Delacrois, forget that these pretended faults are mostly necessary 
to the general impression of a work, and are absolutely required 
both for the sake of harmony, and to produce effects which, were 
the so-called imperfections to be corrected away, would disappear. 
In every art, some measure of convention must be allowed. Each 
has its special optical lawa, which vulgar logic may condemn, but 
for which it would be utterly unable to find a substitute. . 

Again, we must not imagine that genius can only exist in a sort 1 
of perpetual fever. It is particularly characterized by a more or ' 
less steady predisposition to emotion, to enthusiasm, even to what > 
we may call inspiration. But though this excitability is almost 
constant, yet its excitation is intermittent; and in the internals, 
reflection takes the upper hand and re-establishes equilibiium. 
Poets have generally abused their genius, inapnatiou, and euthu- 
siasm. It would be imprudent to take them at theu' word. They 
have felt some mysterious influence, enabling them, as they believe, 
to unveil the future, and to master by intuition sciences which they 
have never learned. The Hebrew prophet, and the vates of anti- 
quity, seriously believed themselves directly inspired by God, and 
in honest faith preached in his name. This kind of hallucination 
is still common with Orientals and the negroes of Africa. We all 
know of the exertions of the dancing and howling dervishes. There 
exist in Italy, and even in the interior of France, dances of similar 
kind, which cause a flow of blood to the head and produce actual 
intoxication, exalting all the faculties to raving point. The bac- 
chantes of old were an instance of the same thing. We now know 
(vhat caused the pr<iphetic delirium of the I'ythia of Delphi. 
Ignorance lias ever attributed all tiiiugs which to it seem out of 
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the common, to supernatural inilueuces ; forgetting that it id 
equally incapable of explaining the cause of the most ordinary 
events. But custom di^uiaea these latter obscurities. Ignorance 
believes that it understands common things, only because it never 
thinks to seek an explanation. 

We may say, then, that genius is neither more nor less mysterious 
than anythiug else. In all times it has been remarked that emo- 
tion and passion, in concentrating intellectual effort upon a definite 
point, communicate a power which could not otherwise be achieved. 
This phenomenon does not surprise us, simply because we are 
accustomed to it. IJow, what we call genius is nothing but this 
same phenomenon — passion acting upon an organization at once 
more impressionable and more powerful than that of ordinary 
men. The genius does not go out of the beaten track ; we can 
only say that he represents a better finished work and more than 
usually perfect reproduction of the universal model. He is the 
logical result of a specially happy arrangement of the choicest and 
the most harmonious materials. He affords an example of supe- 
riority, not of kind bxit of degree. 

Now, this degi'ee may vary considerably. We cannot say where 
genius commences and where it ends. But we must not therefore 
confound it with talent. The latter mainly consists of an acquired 
superiority, while genius is more innate and spontaneous. Talent 
doubtless presupposes high natural qualities, perfected by more or 
less patient and sustained application ; but also it would be absurd 
to pretend that genius excludes reflection and attention. We can 
hardly conceive the exercise of talent without the intervention of 
the will and the reasoning powers; whilst genius, without disdain- 
ing, has le^s jmpeiatne need of them Its moie instmctue and 
mtuitne impuhea sweep on and rule their possessot by the ^ery 
fieedom if their action, while the impulses of talent often seem 
embarrassed and weighted by the impedimenta ot experience 
and atudj , upon which they are compelled to dej. end A m m 
who IS nothing estranrdmorj may acquire taknt, if nature has 
j,iven him the faculty of energetic ind const tnt applicitiou, and 
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f iitune has ailded i ttoitliy guide (rLiiiii'i mty petfei.t its pru- 
cesaea, its methods its tlieories , it may be tratiBformed, but it 
cin never be acquired It n a grituitous giit which may result, 
indeed, from the accumulation of efiort heieditarily transmitted, 
but which eludes any direct or petsonal attempt to giasp it 

Fin illy, that my reidera miy ha^e a definite idea of what I 
conceive to be the difference between talent and geniua, I will 
wy that Homer jEschylus, Demosthenes Plautus, Lutretius, 
Dante, Shakespeaie, Goethe, Rabelais, Mohfeie, "\ iltaiie, Viutor 
Hugo, Leonardo da 'V inci, Miuhael An^elo, Kubens, Rembrandt, | 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Rossini, in &pitB of the t.ou'iiderable diflei 
ences both in degree and in chtncter which divide them, had 
genma, while Hesiod, Sophocles, Eunpides, jE'ithinea, Terence, 
Cicero, Virgil, Racine, SchiUei, Lft Bniycre, Rpgniid, Raphael, 
Velasqaez, Munllo, and Aleyerbecr hiidiy iOi=e ibo\e the level of 

I am fai, howe^oi ftom siying that all the works of the Ktter 
•ue infeiior to all those of the toimer To say bo would be an 
mdefeuBible exa^gerifion Sophocles, Vir^il, and Raphael have 
produced works fit to rank with the gieatest But e\eii m the 
^orki in which thej reiched the summit of their talent, we do not 
And th^t indescribable Lombmation of what is geniil, sponttneous 
and instinctive, which is stamped with a sincerity bo simple upon 
all the productions of genius. They too often display a distinction 
between the man and his work. With the one we cannot help 
figuring to ourselves the artist meditating upon and striving 
after eflects, calculating methods, adjusting, combining, correcting 
phrases, lines, colours ; with the other we find a concord so in- 
variable of all these elements, an assimilation so complete of the 
man with his work, that all is fused into a unique impression 
giving us a luminous insight into the inmost personality of the 
artist. His work is but himself in his highest expression. All 
trace of effort vanishes. We might say that the different parts 
arrange themselves spnntaneously, by a kind of natural affinity, 
in the truest proportions and most fitting positions. Hence the 
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simple grandeur of the impression which we generally receive from 
the productions of genius. 

Miiat we say then that geniHs can dispense with hard work, 
study, and meditation ? Leonardo da Vinci spent four years over 
La Joconde, and the Last Sup/ifr cost hira still grenter labour. 
It is true that Euhens gave himself no such trouble. But in 
reality such a matter is not a question of time at all. It is 
rather one of method. Guatave Planche e>:plains this very neatly 
in his essay upon the Chasse au Tigre of Barrye. "Ignoramuses," 
he writes, "are very fund of saying, whenever they have the chance, 
that inspiration can never co-exist with accuracy of detail : such 
a maxim recommends itaelf to idle habits. . . . But what need is 
there of pressing the point i Has it not been long proved that 
the boldest art can very well be reconciled with the most profound 
science^ Those who siistain the opposite theory have good reasons 
for persisting iu their opinion, or rather in their assertion. When 
they have begun to work before having completely mastered all 
the details of their profession, they find it easy to accuse science 
of sterility. But if they would only consider works sanctified by 
long unbroken admiration, wliich have resisted every caprice of 
feshion, they would understand that science, far from being an 
embarrassment to the play of fancy, renders it freer and stronger, 
affording it more apt and numerous means of expression. . . . 
Nothing is left incomplete, everything is unflinchingly rendered 
and life-like. The aiithor has divided his task into two parts ; 
after havhig freely thrown together the scene which he has con- 
ceived, and having arranged with due judgment his lines and his 
grouping, he gives to its execution aa much patience as he has 
exercised in it« invention. This is the only way to produce works 
worthy of attention. Whenever, ia fact, an attempt is made to 
simultaneously accentuate these two parts of the work, to invent 
and model at one and the same time, it is almost impossible to 
hit the mark. Although this truth is so evident as to be hardly 
worth mentioning, it may be useful to bring it forward ; becaiise a 
great many artists, who, without pofisessing any very eminent 
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powers might, nevertheless, manage to produce works of some 
value if they would but conaeut to divide their task, condemn 
themselves to perpetual mediocrity by wishing to achieve both 
at a single coup. They sketch at the same time as they invent, 
and their courage fails to interpret their conceptions in a more 
accurate form. Frightened by the slowness of their work, they 
content themselves with an incomplete truth; or starting in a still 
worse direction, they neglect all invention as superfluous and copy 
servilely, I would even say mechanically, sometimes the living 
model which they have before them, sometimes fragments brought 
from Rome or Athena. Free invention, patient execution, that is 
the rule of all masters worthy of the name. In genre, as in 
monumental sculpture, there is but one road to success ; it is to 
frankly accept these two conditions and to strive without inter- 
mission to realize boldly conceived ideas in pure and well under- 
stood forms." 

More than one self-reliant genius, as Gustave Planche confesses, 
has disregarded these rules ; but not the less for tluit they are in- 
cootestably necessary in most cases. 
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CHAPTEU V. 

WHAT IS ABTI 



§ 1. Ghnr.e at the historic development of each of Ike arts. 

Aet, as we haye seen, was born with man ; it is found in neai-ly 
all his acts and thoughts. It is so natural and even neceseaiy to 
him, that it rules the formation of his ideas, and detenniries the 
cadence of his language. At the epoch, when the only industry 
consisted in the shaping of flints into arrow-heads, knives, and 
tomahawks, man already possessed an art, which indirectly made 
manifestation of itself in hia manner of cutting these stones, and 
in the forms which he gave to his arms ; and directly, by the ese- 
cution of various ornaments, and also by designs complete enough 
to enable us still to recognize their models. Music was no more 
strange to him than the arts of design. Instruments found in his 
cave dwellings prove the fact. As for poetry and the dance, we 
can only form conjectures. These, however, acquire substantial 
probability, when we reflect that among savage tribes, who have 
never been gifted by nature as the white race has been from its 
beginning, these two forms of art always exist in some degree, 
even when the arts of design have remained in a purely elementary 
state. 

Spontaneous art, which is but the unconscious manifestation of 
a natural and innate aptitude, is found at the very commence- 
ment of historic times. The oldest Vedic hymns, by which Arian 
shepherds camped on the banks of the Indus, invoked the gods 
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of their luminous heaven to guard them against the demons of 
the night, have as their chief characteristic the expression of the 
sentiments of fear or of hope towards these powers ; the more 
remarkable because their collective poems are free from any pre- 
occiipation with deliberate and laboured art. They show neither 
study nor effort. Their poetry springs from the simple sincerity 
of the emotion which it breathes. Absolutely subjective by the 
character of its sentiments, it is often objective enough by the 
form under which these find interpretation. This form is de- 
scriptive, and is perfectly adapted to those poems which deal 
with astronomic or met«orol<^c phenomena. But these descrip- 
tions develop spontaneously into animated and Hving dramas, by 
the simple &ct that such phenomena seemed to the Arian but the 
manifestations of hostile or benevolent forces. For him, heaven 
and earth, the light, sun, moon, winds, dawn, night, clouds, fire, 
libations, sacrifice, hymns themselves, are all divinities ; that is, 
active and deliberate beings, whose power, free from all law and 
far above that of man's creation, menaces him with all evil, or 
assures him every good, according as he has succeeded or not 
in gaining their protection and disarming their hostility. From 
these anthropomorphic ideas springs a cloud of legends, the 
meaning of which has gi-own ever more and more obscure. These 
celestial dramas in time became transformed into heroic tales, 
whose nature modified itself from generation to generation, and 
finally resulted in the production of the great cpica of anti- 
quity. 

These collective outpourings of a race naturally bear its cha- 
racteristics and express its sentiments. It is impersonal art, in so 
far as it belongs to no one poet in particular ; it is in fact national 
art. 

After this arose a new art, or rather, a new form of art, which 
is the art of modern times. It became self-conscious, and is chiefly 
to be distinguished from previous forms of art by this character- 
istic. The personality of the artist asserts itself more and more, 
i goes so far as to become the negation of art, until 
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it arrives at a pitch of impertinent vanity which substitutes for 
the sincere and spontaneous expression of feehng, the interested 
prejudices of the poet anxious for success. 

The naive and instinctive art of early days ended by giving place 
to a refEective and considered art, which, too limited to give itself 
free rein because ita emotiou was either superficial or fictitious, 
fell from one degree of decadence to another to the final depths of 
academicism. But poetry could never die. To obtaiu new life it 
had but to drink fresh draughts at the fountain of truth ; and so 
to periods of debasement have ever succeeded splendid epochs of 
revival. The period of De Musset, and of Hugo, follows that of 
Luce de Laucival and Delille. 

The great persona] form of poetry arose fi'om the development 
of the spirit of analysis, which, however, also contained the seeds of 
death. From the moment that man began to esamine his own 
nature, he applied himself to never ceasing investigation ; and the 
satisfaction of his own cm-iosity, began to- obtain the mastery over 
artistic interest. In conaequence of the exeluaive spiritualism of 
so-called philosophic doctrines, which tended more and more to 
separate moral phenomena from their physiological causes, and to 
isolate them in an imaginary world of their own — psychologic theories 
progressively invade the whole domain of poetry, and end by re- 
ducing its creations to inanimate phantoms, to pure abstractions 
which Lave no reality outside the ethereal spheres haunted by 
metaphysicians. Sueh psychological exaggeratiwi could not long 
endure. It might be strictly adapted to a super-refined state of 
society, accustomed to an artificial atmosphere and eager for aris- 
tocratic subtleties, like that which marked the end of the ITtii 
century. But from the day that literature, instead of confining 
itself to the special class o( which it bad been the mirror, began to 
address the world at lat^e, a transformation became necessary, in 
order to bring it into conformity with the sentiments and taste of 
its new public. This change is taking plaee in spite of the efforts 
of the fetish woi shippers of the past, who try hard to keep it bound 
in the fetters of a tradition unintelligible to most men. 
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Art U r the multitude must he sincere and life like, true and 
tangible This necessity explains the prodigious development 
ivhich the theatre has urnleigoue m our day We must not let 
the nime^ ff (.omeiUe, Racine, or Moliere delude ua on this 
point. In oui time only hia the theatre become pirt of public 
manners We must say the same ot hotion m literature 

These two bnnLhes of art are undergoing a process of change 
which glows mine marked every day, aa they become more 
popular To the uistocntit, romances and dramas of the )7th 
century, have gradu illy succeeded others appealing to the tastes 
of the middle classes ; while social and political movements have 
been taking a similar direction. Our dramatists and novel writers 
now go upon a really human system, appealing to society as a 
whole. Their iield is enlarged simultaneously with their iuman 
sympathies. Their processes, too, are transformed. Description 
and pedantic dissection give place to action. Characters are 
delineated by their acts, making poetry follow the example of real 
life. This is veritably a new art rising amid the startled clamours 
of the lover of classic literature. It is easy to see that its future 
is henceforth assured, and that the tyranny of academic convention 
is about to be subjected to new and profound discredit. 

The dance began by being the simple and spontaneous effect of 
that desire for physical exertion which results from certain emo- 
tions of the soul. It became an art by the effect of rhythm, which 
regulated the cadence of its movements in accordance with a more 
or less alow or lively measure, and enabled it to interpret the prin- 
cipal occupations of life by gestures and attitudes. There were 
war dances, dances of religion, dances at harvest and at vintage. 
It even got so far as to imitate the movemeilta of the stars, and 
the chief scenes of the great coamic and heroic legends. Hence 
the spontaneous dancing of the earliest times ended by becoming 
essentially a spectacle, as in the theatre of the Greeks and the 
opera of modem Europe. 

Music springs from aa analogous source. Its first germ is to 
be found in the spontaneous cry of joy or pain, love or anger, 
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enlarged ai,d diversified hy ihjthm in 1 ^ubjetted t j luki oi coni- 
bination and barmoiiy enfoiced by the tar Its domi n prows as 
observatiurt teaches tis to recoguize the ccnnecti iif th it esiat 
between sounds and the emotions tt the human soul 1 he song 
of primitive times, whith as the espref^ion if a un q te ind well- 
defined sentiment was slendei and monotonous giew till it gave 
birth to modem melody with all the variety and subtlety of 
intonation thsit cause the sou! to pass thiough a suLcesgion of 
unexpected modifications Then «ib psychologic iiialysis pi ogreased 
and the ear became accustomed to multiplicity and diversity of 
sounds, harmony was added to mebdy bringing the effect of 
simultaneity of tones and u ites to remfoice thit oi their succes- 
sion. Finally, the simultaneity of difterent tones was united with 
that of different notes, so that we may well ask what limit is to be 
placed upon the comprehension of the ear. 

The arts that appeal to the eye follow a similar coiirse. Sculp- 
ture, the direct embodiment of complete forms with their dimen- 
sions, appears to have been the earliest, even before drawing. 
Arms, instruments, ornaments of carved stone must be classed as 
sculpture. The cave-dwellers sought after elegance of form and 
variety of aspect ; such search, too, was ao spontaneous that it is 
difficult to allot any share in it to imitation. Imitation only came 
in later. Then began attempts to reproduce the forms of vege- 
tables, animals and man. These imitations, more or less rough at 
first, became gradually complete as the eye acquired experience, 
and the tools, perfection. The oldest monuments that remain to 
us of Egyptian and Assyrian sculpture are remarkable for the in- 
telligent choice of characteristic traits, often excelling, in this 
point, those of later eiwchs, The Greeks, passionate lovers of the 
beauty of living and especially of human forms, never troubled 
themselves to reproduce them in all their aspects. The foimer, 
having no other aim but imitation, copied with a fidelity and 
accuracy which prove realism not to be so modem a discovery 
as we sometimes imagine ; the latter, seeking in sculpture the 
interpretation of tlieir religious or heroic legends, were logically 
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driven to find a type like their epic and dramatic poeta ; not on 
(icoouot of an ^ p/iori theory, as metaphjsiciana would have ua 
believe, but simply because their aim was to represent the quality 
or special attribute of any divinity whoae statue they had to 
produce. The gods of Phidias and Polycletus are majestic and 
impassive, yet the serene immobility of visage and attitude does 
not prevent the bodies from being full of life. Their flesh pal- 
pitates, the blood courses in their veins, all the appearances of life 
are ao marvellously rendered, that one is tempted to assure oneself, 
by touch, that they are but marble. The generation that suc- 
ceeded these great artists was diatinguished by a decided leaning 
towards the expression of human sentiments ; as in tragedy, this 
tendency becomes rapidly accentuated. Some have seen in it the 
commencement of decadence. We believe this erroneous idea to 
be explained by the obstinate self-will of those who judge every- 
thii^ from the platonio ideal point of view. 

Modern sculpture can bear no comparison with that of Greece in 
perfection of form. We will explain why, later. But the latter 
has another kind of superiority ; expression of character and in- 
tensity of moral life. 

It is impossible to trace the origin of painting with any certainty. 
However, the carving of certain prehistoric objects is sufficient 
proof that man, from the first, has been always sensitive to the 
beauties of ^faried colour and the play of light. The pleasure es- 
perienced by the most savage tribes in the contemplation of cer- 
tain colours, their habits of tattooing and tinting the skin, teeth, 
and hair, conclusively demonstrate such a taste to have been in- 
stinctive. We may then conclude, without over-much hardihood, 
that painting is a scarcely less ancient art than sculpture ; althot^h, 
for reasons easily to be imagined, no equally ancient remains of its 
productions have come down to us. The point, however, is not of 
great importance to onr definition of art. Painting rests upon so 
complete a structure of convention, and its processes necessitate 
so great a multiplicity of information, that it is easy enough to un- 
dei-atand why it arrived comparatively late at relative perfection. 
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We hv.e minv ieis">ns f r LdieYiiy that, at the culmmatiii„ 
paint A Ureek art, paiiitmg ^laa little elae tliaii painted stuip 
tite 

To dii we see a vtij difterent state ot things Painting though 
it 19 but d, convLntion, haa becume, of all the arts, that which is 
most able to grapple mth leahty It is a creation which haa 
emerged p\ece bj piece fiom the human biain, and which 13 now 
lound to be the m st perfect mirror of facts and objects, and the 
most compete expressive medium foi the interpretation of the 
feelmg'f which use in the soul of man m piesence tt the [.heuo- 
inena of nature Its whole history is explained by this double 
character On the one hand, we have those whi, seeing nothing 
but iti= imitatnc powei and enchanted by its mai\ellous eftccts, 
would conhne itss functions to the literal reproduction of visible 
facts, and in the result eliminating emotion, poetty, and all that ia 
human from arts, would leave nothing but execution. On the other 
hand, are those who, struck by its power of expression, have gradually 
brought themselves to consider it a mere supplement of written 
or spoken language ; and have therefore been led to impose upon 
it those simplifications, abbreviations, and conventional shifts, 
■which use and necessity have, at one time or other, introduced into 
every kind of language. 

The greatest painters are those who have best resisted these 
two temptations, and have united the double characteristic of 
their art in supreme harmony. At present the public, aft«r 
frequent oscillations between the two estremes, is equally tired 
of the ideal abstractions of the academic schools, and of the 
artificial enthusiasms of the romanticists ; it has returned to the 
search for truth and demands sincerity. 

We discover in the painting of our day, the same signs of 
strife which we have already noticed in poetry, and which are 
the root of all contemporary thought. Everywhere and in every 
pursuit, truth has become a sine qua non. Painting, in obedience 
to this tendency, has entered more thoroughly than ever before, 
into the study of nature aud reality; searching there for new 
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and powerful means of expression, appropriate to the require- 
ments of modem intellect. 

Architecture is now one of the arts, but in its commencement 
it was merely a fact. The first man who thought of digging 
himself an undeipv)und hovel or of constructing a hut, certainly 
never thought of producing a work of art. He obeyed a desire 
with which no rosthetie feeling had any concern, just as when he 
shaped his first hatchet of flint. 

Architecture, then, arose from a purely physical want. But 
from the simple fact that the rudest hut presented to the eye a 
collection of lines and surfeces, it might have been foreseen that 
the innate sentiment of art would end by manifesting its prefer- 
ences, and would give to those lines and surfaces such form and 
arrangements as would be most pleasing to the sight 

Such preferences found natural opportunities for their exercise 
in the construction of dwellings destined for gods or princes. 
Temples and palaces, to be worthy of their inhabitants, had to ha 
distinguished from the huts of the commonalty by siEe, magnifi- 
cence, and decorative character. Here we have the germ of all th at 
has followed. Construction and decoration, subordinated to the 
nature of the materials and the destined purpose of edifices, have 
produced of themselves the various styles of architecture, as 
estimated by their general features. Then, by a logic il course of 
concentration and assimilation, analogous to that which has been 
remarked in the formation of the great legends and epics of anti- 
quity, each of these styles has been completed in everything 
that could assist the interpretation of the idea which might be 
regarded as the centre and kernel of the whole combination. This 
combination is at first, as in the epic poem and in music, only a 
progressive harmony of signs more or less interpretive of ideas 
and sentiments — with this difierence : the signs made use of 
and combined in the epic and in music are words and notes, while 
in architecture, just as in sculpture and painting, they are lines, 
forms, and colours. We might even say that architecture is no 
more than an extension of sculpture. The analogy between them 
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becomes striking when we remember the subterranean temples of 
India, carved, as they stand, from the single and solid rocL There 
js this difference, however : sculpture imitates the most common 
forms of nature, while the architectural model exists, as a whole, 
nowhere but'in the brain of its author. 

The more obvious characteristic of each of the arts being now 
determined, we can at last attempt a general definitioo of art, 

§ '2. Geiieral definition of art — Mutual relation and analym of the 
different arts. 

We have seen that art, far from being the blossom and fruit of 
civilization, is rather, its germ. It began to give evidence of its 
existence so soon as man became self-conscious, and is to be found 
clearly defined in hia very earliest works. 

By its psychologic origin it is bound up with the constituent 
principles of humanity. The salient and essential characteristic 
of man is his incessant cerebral activity, which is props^ted and 
developed by countless acts and works of varied kind. The aim 
and rale of this activity is the search after the best ; that is to say, 
the more and more complete satisfaction of physical and moral 
wants. This instinct, common to all animals, is seconded in man 
by an exceptionally well-developed faculty to adapt the means to 
the end. 

The effort to satisfy physical wants has given birth to all the 
industries that defend, preserve, and smooth the path of Jifc ; 
the effort to satisfy the moral wants — of which one of the most 
important is the gi-atification of our cerebral activity itself — has 
created the arts, long hefore it could give them power sufficient 
for the conscious elaboration of ideas. The life of sentiment pre- 
ceded the manifestations of intellectual life by many centuries. 

The gratification, m esse or in posse, of either real or imaginary 
wants, is the cause of happiness, joy, pleasure, and of all the 
feelings connected with them ; the contrary is marked by grief, 
sadness, fear etc. ; but in both cases there is emotion, whether grave 
or gay, and it is the nature of such emotion to give more or less 
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lively evidence of its existence by means of exterior sigiia. Whea 
expressed by gesture and rhythmic movement, such motion pro- 
duces the dance ; when by rhythmic notes, music ; when by 
rhythmic words, poetty. 

As in iinother aspect man is essentially sympathetic and his 
joy or pain is often caused as much by the good or evil fortunes 
of others as by his own ; as, besides, he possesses in a very high 
degree the faculty of combining series of fictitious facts, and of 
representing them in colours even more lively than those of 
reality : it results that the domain of art is of infinite extent for 
him. For the causes of emotion are multiplied for every man — not 
only by the number of similar beings who live around him and 
are attached to him by the more or less closely knit bonds of 
affection, alliance, similitude of situation or community of ideas 
and interests ; but, also, by the never-ending multitude of beings 
and events that are able to originate or direct the imaginings of 
poets. 

To these elements of emotion and moral enjoyment, must be 
added the combinations of lines, of forms and of colours, the 
dispositions and opposition, of light and shade, etc. The instinc- 
tive search after this kind of emotion or pleasure, the special 
organ of which is the eye, has given birth to what are called the 
arts of design — sculpture, painting and architecture. 

"VVe may say then, by way of general definition, that art is the 
manifestation of emotion, obtaining external interpretation, now 
by expressive arrangements of line, form or colour, now by a 
series of gestures, sounds, or words governed by particular rhyth- 
mical cadence.' 

' Thor^, in bis SaloH de 1847, speaking of Delacroix, giraa a, definition very lile 
our own. "Poetry, to apeak generally, \s the facnlty of feeling internally the 
essence of life (?), and art ia the faculty of expressing the same thing in external 
form. Artista, littiratears, pitinters, sculptors, musicians, really invent ocly the 
form to be taken by the poetic sentiment breaUied into thom by nature or by life, 
.... Nature is the supreme artist who at. her uaivecai'l gallery offers to a 
favoured few tha principles of all perfection ; the object is to develop some sort of 
iniiiviiluaUty, to give a second ereatioD, witli its own distinct and original aignifi- 
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If our definition, is esact, we must conclude, from it, that tliu 
merit of a work of art, whatever it may be, can be finallj measured 
by the power ivith which it manifests or interprets the emotion 
that ■was ita determining cause, and that, for a hke reason, 
must constitute its innermost and supreme unity. We have here 
a point to which we must return when we have explained the theo- 
retical consequences of the definition ivhich we have given. At 
pi'esent we wish to make it complete and accurate, by showing 
some of the points of connectiou whvsh bind the different arts 
together. 

The domain of poetry is almost without limits, because it em- 
braces all the feelings without exception, and because most ideas 
are equally accessible to it. Moreover, thanks to the peculiar con- 
stitution of man's imagination, it is enabled in a certain measure 
to exorcise the functions of each and every art. Not only can it 
communicate to us impressions of line, form, and colour, in de- 
scribing a spectacle or object with sufficient relief to create almost 
optical illusion ; but, by variety of rhythm and intonation, by 
choice, arrangement, and harmony of the words employed, it pos- 
sesses sufficient musical power to charm the ear, apart from the 
thought or feeling expressed, 

Noristhisail. By arrangement and proportion of parts, by relief, 
by intonation and expression of verses, by variety and precision in 
phrase, and by contrasting images, it is possible to excite in an 
auditor general impressions only to be described by terms borrowed 



cation. Art. being the fonn or image of a thought, or, if yon vill, the hmnan 
interpretation of tLe appearances pi-esentcd by nature, abould be as human as 
possible. The more the artist has transformed, external reality, the more of him- 
self lias he put into his work, the more has be ratseij his representation 
towards the ideal concealed in the heart of every man, and the farther has he 
penetrated into tiie world of poetry. On the other band, if he has added nothing 
to the common physiognomy of nature, has he produced an industrial, but not an 
artistic vork. Such work would be worthy only of a mechanic. To copy nature, 
aa most people mean it, is folly. Take your dart room and your daguerreotype." 
VTeneed not pause to consider the phrasealogy, nhicli is out of date. In tlie jnaiu, 
lie ideas are true. 
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from the arts which appeal to the eye. Truly we may say of a 
great poem, that its versificatioQ recalla architecture i*y making a 
similar impreasiort upon the intellect ; that in strength and vigour 
of contour it may be compared to sculpture : while in colour it 
equals the works of the greatest painters. 

The power of music, being mahily concerned with the concord 
between rhythm and sound and the auditory fibres which they 
put in motion, is also bound up with the other arts by singular 
analogies, whose nature science is now just beginning to under- 
stand. Thanks, then, to the mutual relations of the numbers which 
constitute notes, which have at last been accurately determined, 
music may be called au architecture of sound, in the same sense in 
which architecture may 'be said to be the music of space— and in 
both aa equal respect for necessary proportion and harmony must 
be observed. Again, it is by the connection between sonorous and 
luminous vibrations that we account for the resemblance that 
eiiata between sensations of sound and colour, Language had 
long established and consecrated these resemblaucea, before science 
had explained their cause.' 

The haitemenU caused by discords with their intermittent 
silences, fatigue and irritate the auditory nerves pi-ecisely in the 

' Ught ia produced bj the atomic vilimliona ot the ether which trananjita it, 
jnst Its fcoimcl is produeed bj molecular vibration of the air. Scnorons vibrations 
BFS Umgittidiaal ; lumtnons ones are tfUDSveree. This fact is proved bj die 
ihemraenon of poLirizatioii. Wa oannot calculate directly the length of lumiiions 
waves, but we have sncoeeded in doing so indirectlj, but accurately, bj their 
effectE. Dnersily ot colour is cansed by the varying lengths of these waves. 
They dimiDish gradually from red to violet. The length ot wave which produces 
red, the middle ot the prismatic colour, is 620 milliontha of a uiillimetre. The 
colour of li;!hl depends upon the onmber of luminous waves that strike upon the 
retina in a second ; the sharpness of sound depends upon (he number of sonorous 
waves that strike the tympanum in the same space o£ time— fil4 trillions of 
ehocke make red ; 751 trillions, violet, and bo on. The parallelism of optic and 
aoonstic phenomena has been established by the labours of Thomas Young and 
Augustin Fresnel. Recent experiences and, notably, the essays upon le» inter- 
fireaeee, have placed these results beyond question. We can do no more than 
mention them here, referring those who may wish for more detailed information, 
to tiie work upon light of I'rofciiaor Tyndall. 
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same manner and for tlie same reason as the oscillations of a 
]amp worry and tease the eje by intermitting light and shade — 
compelliug the optic nerves to continuouBly accommodate them- 
selves to over-abrupt variations. We are equally fatigued by loud 
sounds or even colours ; though in a different way, viz., by the 
continuation of an exaggerated effort or too lively sensation. If 
we employ instruments which only give out fundamental sounds, 
we produce spiritless, or, so to speak, neutral tinted music ; colour, 
0!i the other hand, is obtained by the free vibration of chords, 
emitting a fundamental with its accompanying harmonics, and 
causing the multitudinous fibres of the auditory apparatus to 
vibrate and simultaneously communicate a large number of con- 
cordant sensations. 

But miisie, if it were content to invariably ascend and descend 
the scale of sonorous vibrations by insensible gradation, would 
soon become wearisome, enervating, and somniferous. The con- 
tinuity of a movement without variety of change of meaning, 
would have, in music, just the same artistic value as the infinite 
prolongation of a straight line in painting, or of a blank wall in 
ai'chitecture. "Uniformity and monotony are in direct and absolute 
contradiction to artistic effect, the essential charactoristics of which 
are, indeed, variety of movement and exaltation of brain activity — 
in a word, intensified vital action. 

The first duty of music, which is the result of sound movement, 
is, therefore, to vary its movements just as the motions and atti- 
tudes of the body are varied in dancing. Looked at from this 
point of view, we might call music the dance of sounds.' 

' M. Helmholi has juat succeeded in damonstcating that this is aometliing more 
than a mere metaphor. This physicist, passiog his obserriitioDS upou the fertile 
prJQciples of modem dynamics, nhicb sees in tlie world nothing hut force and 
movement. Las proved bj the aid of ceiiaia ingenions instnimenls that eoiind is 
Biuiplj a peculiar kind of molecular movement. It is produceil whenever the 
conetituent molecules of a solid, liquid, or gaseous body leave their places and 
enter into vibration. The molecule drawn by such vibration to a greater or 
less distance from its original place, really executes a dance, and produces a 
sound the intensity or shrillncaa of which is proportionate to tJie amplitude of ifa 
iuoi'cmeut or ihe lapidity of its vibrations. 
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This similitude, which is ever present, mas more striking when 
the fugue style of composition was in vogue. " This melodious 
theme," says M, Laugel, " which goea through Ronataat series of 
repetitions, at varying heights, voices succeeding each other, 
minghng with, and alternately dominating over each other, 
phrases unfolding themselves in tumultuous succession, advancing 
and retiring in rhythmic order, gradually entangling and as gradu- 
ally disengaging themselves, gave rise to a kind of continuous 
and unbroken playing, whose peculiar and agreeable movements , 
infallibly suggested the idea of groups advancing to produce their 
assigned effect, and then gradually disappearing " 

Notes are the raw material of musicwns, as stones, of architects, 
or colours, of painters. Melody, which is caused by the succession 
alone of notes, arranges these matei als as itter a design, easily 
recognised and determined by the mttllect to which it appeals ; 
and harmony, which consists of the concord between not«s or 
groups of notes, imparts a sensation similar to that resulting from 
the colouring of a picture. 

The visual arts confine themselves less strictly to the sensations 
produced on the eye by combinations of form, line, and colour. 
Doubtless such impressions remain the dominant ones, as is but 
natural, seeing that they are the raf-nii (Telle of the said arts. 
Any sculptor, architect, or painter, who would despise proportion, 
correctness, or harmony, would cease to deserve the name of 
artist ; just as would a poet who wrote verse that would not 
scan, or a musician who neglected the laws of harmony. The 
antecedent condition of these arts is an eye peculiarly sensitive to 
the pleasures which spring from the mere sight of things. The 
next condition is, a special &oulty to give to these visible appear- 
ances all the eloquence of which they are capable, and thus 
outwardly to manifest the impressions that they have caused upon 
the soul of the artist. 

The painter is, before all, a man who, having received from 
nature the gift of extraordinary sensibility in his optic nerves, 
enjoys life mainly through the eye ; just as the pleasures of the 
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gourmet all arise from the esceptioinl le irritability or develop- 
ment of his nerve tufts auil l)uct.il papiUse He finds a charm in 
combinations of line, form, ind coloui, winch nothing else can give 
in equal degree. This attraction determine'! hia vocation, and is the 
source of all his emotions. To obey his uneonqiierable desire for 
the external manifestation of his feelings, he applies himself to the 
reproduction, in ideal or realistic form, of the combinationa of 
shape and colour which entrance his soul. 

To the fundamental note, resulting from the vibration of the 
optic nerves, must, however, as in other cases, be added the coiiege 
of accompanying harmonics. The direct impression received by the 
eye is combined with a crowd of secondary impressions, the more 
or less simultaneous appearance of which is to be explained by the 
constitution of the human brain ; their number and importance 
increasing in direct proportion with its intellectual power and 
development. There is, between the purely artistic faculties, 
and those which cannot he so considered, a scarcely conceivable 
multitude of harmtmies or discords, constituting a corresponding 
multitude of actual and potential artists of different degrees of 
merit. Thus sculpture, painting, and architecture, afford an 
illimitable power for the expression or suggestion of a more or lesa 
considerable number of feelings, or even of ideas. The domain of 
Bculptnre, without being so narrow and confined as the esclusive 
admirers of classic art would have it, cannot be made to embrace 
ao much as that of architecture ; which is more varied in its 
methods, and able to press all beautiful shapes into its service. 
Still less can its scope be compared to that of painting ; which is, 
by far, the most espressive of the arts which appeal to the eye. 

We see, then, how difficult it is to make good any absolute wall 
of division between the different arts. Notwithstanding their 
varied modes of procedure, they are for ever making little raids 
upon each other, because each havo the same point of departure 
and ultimate aim— man, the common centre round which they all 
revolve, and whose complex nature is to some extent reflected in 
everything that emanates from him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DEFisiiios OP ;ESTnF.Tics. 



Jimuty—Ifs imtijicieru^y to explain art — The imitation theory not 
more acceiitable — Definition. 

We haTe defined art, aod we must now attempt to eiplain what we i 
mean ly the word Esthetics Define your teima is the akiceif 
Voltaire who afterhivm^ passed d! his life m virions 1 rand cs ] 
ofjoletnics knew by personal esreiunce h w impoasjblc it a to 
have any senous disoussion unless both ] arties to it thoraughly 
a^iee from the first as to the exact me n ng of the woids to le 
empl yel This prpLauticn, uf«ful in Licry cise is m re than 
ever ueces^irv when we attack ^uebtiona that have been thRwn 
into confusion by metaphi t,ic Ans \\ e maj place KsthetiLS m the 
very first rank of subjects so obscured — 'What is aesthetics 1 Ety- 
mologically, the term comea from a Greek word signityiug sensation 
or perception. ..EstheticB, then, should bo that science which 
treats of sensations and perceptions. All of them, or only some 
particular ones ? Ihe wurd alone does not tell us. 

In the former case, we should have a complete system of 
philosophy , because theie is hardly a circumstance of humanity 
which, philosophicallj speaking, cannot be referred cither to a - 
sensation or a perception lu the latter case, the term is wanting 
in pi-ecision ; because it does not tel! us with which perceptions or 
sensations it is concerned. The word, in fine, is ill-made. But it 
has passed into use, and we must put up with it for want of a 
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jfisthetios has been defined a.a the " Science of the Beautiful," 
which may seem, at the first glance, intellectually sufficient ; but a 
moment's refiectioix will show that the definition would gain by 
itself being defined. 

The Hcience of the beautiful be it, but then, what is beauty 1 
This abstract term has an air of Platonic entity which, like 
everything touched by metaphysical philosophy, refuses to submit 
to analysis. From ancient days down to our own, almost all the 
{Bathetic doctrines founded upon the " beauty " theory, liave con- 
sidered it aa something abstract, divine, with an absolute and 
distinct reality quite apart from man. The small number of 
metaphysicians who have held a different view has exercised a 
very restricted influence over art, to which we need not refer 

Plato, Winckelmann and the academic school of our own day, 
consider abstract beauty to be one of the attributes of divine per- 
fection; a thing absolute, one and indivisible, consequently unique 
and universal j unchanged and unchangeable, dominating all 
peoples and all art in all times. 

To apply their theory, beauty is the essential form of all 
creatures before they took actual bodily shape ; it is, in fact, the 
prototype of creation such as it must have presented itself in the 
brain of the Divine Creator, before the degradation consequent on 
its material realisation bad taken place. 

So soon as the mind has been induced to form a conception of 
the beautiful divorced from any connection with material reality, 
the definition and determination of metaphysical beauty, which 
must be universal and unchangeable, becomes a mere matter of 
logical induction. The starting point or premises may be 
utterly absurd, but this has never troubled metaphysicians, aa 
they succeeded in establishing their conclusion by regularly 
formed syllogisms. Beauty, as understood by them, naturally 
became the unique and supreme aim of all the arts, the et«mal 
model for every effort of man, and the goal of all his aspirations. 
Considered from this point of view, it calls itself the ideal, though 
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it is nothing but a feeble reflection of truth,' only esistiug in the 
world of the intellectual iata and their abstract ideas. 

This conception of beauty is certainly the most wide-spread. It 
is propagated by university teaching, and has, therefore, peculiar 
prestige and influence in the official world. 

Its principle rests upon an abstract hypothesis which is abso- 
lutely without justification, and has no show of reality beyond the 
mere esistence in the dictionary of the word from which it takes 
its origin, like every other metaphysical entity of a similar kind. 
It is true, indeed, that either from early inability to analyse sen- 
sations and to distinguish between cognate perceptions, or from 
the later necessity for simplification and generalisation, language 
has summaiTzed in the espression " beauty " the ensemble of all 
admirative impressions. All this, however, does not give meta- 
physicians any right to deduce the fnndamental and substantial 
unity of the cause from results which are actually so various. 

Unless we are prepared, either to withdraw from the domain of 
art a large number of works which have given honour to the 
genius of man, or to make violent changes in the meaning of words, 
we shall find it quite impossible to make such an idea of beauty 
suffice for the gratification of all artistic aspiration. Art, in truth, 
addresses all the feelings without esception ; hope or fear, joy or 
grief, love or hatred. It interprets every emotion that agitates the 
human heart, and never troubles itself with its relation to visible 
or ideal perfection. It evon expresaea what is ugly and horrible, 
without ceasing to be art an i w tl y f dmiration. The battle 
field of Eylau, the hideous and a f 1 1 tures of the damned, the 
crimes and ignominies of th f u beasts who under the 

name of Csesars struck so gr t h to Roman civilization — 

have not these afforded to G t T> t t Tacitus, opportunities 
for magnificent works whose m d 1 w HI ardly be found in the 
world of the intellectualists 1 What beauty is to be found in a 

' And not the tplendaiir of Irath, aa tliOBS wto endow Plato with the fancies 
of their own imagination believe him to have said. Such heauty as can be con- 
ceived bj man is, by hie teaching, but the obscure uliadow of dirinc perfection. 
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battle Bold strewed with dead and dyingl What in a vision of 
Ugolino devouring the head of his enemy, or of Tiberius at 
Capri t 

Such esamples as these we have given are to be found every- 
where, in all the arts. The most classic poems are full of them. 
From the very beginning of the Iliad Achillea and Agamemnon 
abuse each other with an abandon and in a style that must 
please the most daring realist of our day. The corpse of Hector 
dragged round the tomb of Patroclus, the portrait of Thersites. 
the scenes of massacre which succeed each other without inter- 
mission, (Edipus tearing out his eyes and coming in his blood to 
recount his woe': Hercules destroyuig his childien m a fit rf mail 
foliy, Medea cuttmg the throats of hei sons to revenge herself 
upon a rnjJ, the furies pursuing Orestes, and a thon=and '^imikr 
passages — amply pro^e that the Greeks themselvei m spite ot 
what Plato may say, did not confine their art to the seaich for 
beauty 

What bouty luiks in the more or less odiou? anl shameful 
vices of that ^eat multitude of wietohe's which peoples the liteia 
ture of all times and countries 1 Where is it to be found in such 
men as Isevo, such women as Agrippina, in Madame Bovary or La 
Marneffe 1 Whence comes it that the description of basenesses 
and degradations, themselves horrible to ns, can produce, in 
works of art, so different a feeling? 

This strange effect is explained as being the natural result of 
imitation. Boilcau, who can hardly be suspected of realism, said 
without meeting with any contradiction : 



I 



Long before him Aristotle said : "Imitation always pleases. The 
productions of art prove that it is so. Objects that we could 
not see in jiroprid peraond without discomfort, hideous animals, 
for instance, or corpses, afford us pleasure when viewed through 
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exact representations." Pascal states the same fact, tliougli from 
a Tery different point of view. " What vanity is painting," he ) 
says, " wliich arouses our admiratioo for objects whose originals I 
wc never admire." We are thus compelled to refuse acquiescence 
in any theory which describes beauty as the result of perfection. 
The examples we have given imply also a duplication of the (piee- 
tion at issue, and prove that an essential distinction exists between 
the beauty of nature and that of art. The fonner alone has to do 
with ideal perfection, while the latter arises from a purely human 
and accidental circumstance, imitation. We shall return by and 
by to this distinction, and shall endeavour to estimate its value ; 
at present oiiv only concern is with artistic beauty. 

Is it true ,that a spectacle which is frightful in proprid persond 
becomes beautiful when imitated ? Is it, in fact, the excellence of 
the resemblance which gives beauty to a work of art ? Certainly 
not. Aristotle, Boileau, Pascal, and all the partisans of the imita- 
tive theory, have been deceived by a superficial notion which will 
not bear examination. 

Get the most able of artists to paint the portraits of Thersites 
or Quasimodo, Their frightful forms would become no less 
horrible as figures, and we should not be deluded by the painter 
into thinking so. The portrait of an ugly man remains ugly if 
the representation be faithful ; just as the exact delineation of the 
features of an Antinous or an Adonis would of course give us the 
impression of a fine physique. At the same time it is quite pos- 
sible that we may consider the portrait of Quasimodo, hideous 
though he be, infinitely superior as a work of art to the Antinous, 
although it, too, may be an exact resemblance. 

This fact has escaped the notice of those who hold that imita- 
tion is the supreme aim of art, and its exactitude the infallible 
measure of the merit of a work. 

It is, however, a most important fact, because it enables us to 
arrive at the very essence of art, and to understand how it has 
come to occupy so high a place among tbe manifestations of 
human genius. 
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To begin witli^if all artistic effort were confined to the mere 
imitation of objects, we should be perforce obliged to acknowledge 
that the role of art has now come to an end, so far at least as the 
reproduction of linear form is concerned ; as, from such a point of 
view, no imitation could reasonably pretend to gi-eater accuracy 
t; than that of photography. The sole advantage remaining to the 
] painter would be the power, which the mechanical pi-ocess is as 
yet without, of reproducing colour. But if, as eeems pi-obable, 
chemistry should one day achieve this last triumph, art, its occu- 
pation gone, would have to sun-ender its place — ^just as in industrial 
labour, machinery tenda daily more and more to supersede hand- 
Accuracy of imitation may, we allow, have a certain utility and 
importance, when, tor instance, it is employed to reproduce the 
features of some femous man occupying a place in history, or to 
delineate a particular passion or chaiacter. In such works we 
must have accurate resemblance and precise detail. Portraits of 
Eichelieu, Louis XIV., and of Napoleon rank among our historic 
documents. We should not tolerate their representation in poetry 
or painting with features other than those historically belonging 
to them. Why do the moral portraitures of La Bmyere, of 
Moliere, of Balzac, create so lively an interests Is it not, partly 
at least, because they are so true ; permitting us to penetrate, 
under the guidance of these great spirits, into mysteries of the 
human heart which we should otherwise never have known so 
thoroughly 1 

But the importance of faithful imitation must not be exagge- 
rated. We must point out one essential distinction. The historian 
and moralist naturally attach great value to accuracy of reproduc- 
tion. From their special point of view there is immense interest 
in tracing, in historic portraits, the features of men who had in 
their lives great influence over the fate of their fellow men ; and, 
in observing in pictures of manners, the traits which help to 
explain and elucidate the passions, caprices, and vices of humanity. 
Tbey love to feel themselves upon sure ground, and are very 
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grateful to the painters, poet*! aiiuthei obaeivers who serve 
them by facilita,tiog their reseuches 

But from the testhetic stinlpoint which indeed ia ours, the 
Talue of a work must not be estimited by the numler of services 
that it can render. Such a criterion may be htlj applied to 
science or industry, hut not to art. 

Look, for instance, at the portraits drawn with such rare vigonv 
and powerful relief io the memoirs of St, Simon. Why sire they 
so telling ! Is it because they are so likel Of that we cannot 
judge, as we have not the models before us. No ! it is the 
diabolic verve of the man which fascinates us ; the concentrative 
power with which he grasps and renders in a few words the 
essential characteristics of a physiognomy ; the passionate gusto 
with which he lets loose the hatred or contempt that most of 
the originals of his portraits inspire him with, as if to justify the 
evil he baa spoken of thera. Such being his character, it is hardly 
probable that be should be capable of displaying the necessary 
impartiality for the production of portraits with auy pretensions 
to be considered historic documents ; and, in any matter not 
illustrated by other sources of information, we may always take 
it for granted that he has not hesitated to maliciously accentuate 
certain traits and leave others in the background. 

None the less do his memoirs constitute a gallery of the first 
order from an Kstbetie point of view ; because, in default perhaps 
of resemblance, his pictures are full of movement and life. We 
feel that their author has wished to make them truthful, and 
has believed that they really were so ; but nevertheless be has 
depicted men and women such as they seemed to him through the 
lens of bis own feelings. Sincerity in art takes the place of 

The degree of realism possessed by a work of art has, then, no 
Eesthetic importance, except in so far as it enables us to estimate 
the power of penetration necessary for its grasp, and the force of 
imagination required to reproduce an object in such relief as to 
excite our admiration. 
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But we must recognize that the conditions are diffireut wlien, 
instead of the portrait of an individual, we have to do with th(, 
delineation of pasaion or character. True and well undcisto d 
features then acquire much greater scsthetic value But, m tlll^ 
Utter case as in the former, the intrinsic beauty of the modtl 
posseases but secoudary importauce. 

^ 3. Wluit ive admire in a trork of art is the genius of ilie artist, — 
Definition of ^silielics. 
"While we watch the development of the character of Tartuffe, 
of Hiirpagon, of cousin Bette, of La Marneffe, the sesthetic interest 
that we feel is caused neither by Tartutfe, the miser, Bette, nor 
La filaraeffe, but by the profound powers of observation which 
have enabled Moli&-e and Balzac to penetrate to the inmost depths 
of these characters ; and, above all, by the ability shown in creating 
an external embodiment of their accumulated observation, and 
placing living beuigs in the searching light of the stage or of 
fiction. What we admire in these characters is, not themselves, 
but the genius which created them, which gave them movement, 
which gave them life so peculiar and so intense that, once installed 
in our memory, they can never be uprooted, but remain inefface- 
able visions. When we hear them speak and act, whether in 
the pages of a book or on the boards of a theatre, we marvel at 
the wonderful magic, the miracle of intuition that has enabled 
their authors to render the perceptions of their brains visible 
and palpable to all ; to construct complete images more lively 
than their models ; and to animate their phantoms with an inner 
and communicative vibration that the real persons never possess 
in the same degree, and which has given them the right of 
equal entry into that superior world where dwell the immortal 
types created by the imagination of man. Never ceasing to be 
true, they excel the reahty firom which they spring; they condense 
and complete it by the most significant featiu'ea, free from trivial 
detail which would obscure our clear perception of them : and 
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attain, by such condensation, an intensity of effect that wc do not 
meet in nature. This is the true misaion of art, thanks to which, 
its creations become models in their turn. 

Now what do tlie above-named types represent to iis 1 Hypo- 
crisy, avarice and envy! Who would say that the byauty which 
we find in the portrayal of these hideous vices exiats in the vices 
themselves 1 Obviously not — it lies entirely in the art and per- 
sonality of the poets who had power to create such lively images. 
It is, then, not only accuracy of imitation which fascinates us, but 
chiefly the art that has evolved these perfect emsmhles from the 
materials furnished by real life. We do not admire the vices 
represented to our view, but the genius of the men who have so 
thoroughly understood and delineated them. In sum, what seems 
80 fine to us is, not the originals, but their portraits ; and, fur a 
similar reason, the portrait of a Quasimodo may be a beautiful 
work of art. 

To give other esamples— what is it that strikes us in the fresco 
of the Sistine chapel, where Michael Angelo has represented the 
separation of light from darkness? Evidently imitation hfis 
nothing to do with it. No man, Michael Angelo no more than auy 
other, saw the creation of light. The imagination of the artist 
had absolutely ft«e scope. The arrangement of his work was com- 
pletely subordinate to the power which he could put into the 
interpretation of his idea of a spectacle, whose elements were only 
to be found within himself. The Bible, even, could be no guide to 
him, so far as imitation is concerned. Jehovah said ; " Let there 
be light, and there was light." How is the enei^ of these creative 
words to be represented in painting? It would be madness to dream 
of it. The resources of the painter are not those of the poet. The 
one addresses the mind through the ear, the other through, the 
eye. This the artist understood. He replaced words by a gesture ; 
and succeeded as well as Moses himself in communicating the 
impression of sovereign grandeur and power produced upon his 
imagination by the act which he wished to represent. When 
Euj-sdael shows us a thicket struck by the wind, is it the iudi- 
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viduality of its form which interests us ? ' Keed we, to excite 
our emotion, make sure that a forest, as painted, accurately re- 

* 0£ every work of art we maj trnly say that its cliief ralue consists in tte 
pereontil chai'acter of its autlior ; and this is, perhaps, more true of Kujsdael than 
of any otter man. B, Fromentin, wlo has studied the Dutchmen and FleminES 
in their native country with admirabte care and sagncity, asserts thac Buysttaet, 
judging from details alone, is inferior to many of his compatriots. " He was 
Tvantiug in skill at a time and in a school where every one possessed consummate 
skill. He fails in being what we call facile. He seems slow of intellect, his 
motires are all on the surface, he !ias hut little vivacity or archness. His draw- 
ing has not alvap the incisive, clear, even fantastic character visible in some of 
Hobbema's pictures. He never succeeded in placing figures in his pictures. 
(There is a fine Sujsdael in the National Gallery in which figures are inlroduced, 
a very rare practice with tie painter. — Trans.) He is withont the fine atmosphere 
of Guyp ; in modelling he is far inferior to Terburg and Mebsu. He is wanting 
in subtlety and insight, and the intellectual finesse of Lis rivals makes him appear 
a, little morose. His pictures are veiy like one anotbei and when w e see many 
together, they soon become monotonous. His (.olour is vantiut, in viriety and 
richness. It has but little splendour, is not iluiys eieu pleasmg or of good 
quality. HevertbelesB, and in spite of all, Enysdiel is nniqi e Of this we are 
soon convinced in presence of his piitnres in the Louito — Bintsoit,' 'La 
TempStf,' 'Le petit Paysaije,' (No. 4741 At the exhibit on of old 

masters held for the benefit of Alsace and Lorrame Euysdiel assuredly held un- 
disputed soverei^ty ; iu a collection, too very rich in the works of Dutch and 

Flemish masters I appeal to the recollections of all th '■e to « bom that 

assembly of excellent works was a real enlightenment — did not Buvsdael prove 
himself a great master, and, still better a great intellect t At Brussels and 
Antwerp, at the Hague and Amsterdam, the same efiett is produced. Wherever 
iinysdaal appears, it is with a way of his own ; self-contained, imposing, demand- 
ing respect and attention, telling us that we have before us the mind of one 
who comes of a great race, and who can always tell us something worth knowing. 
StEch are the grounds of Kuysdaet's reputation, and they are enough. In him 
w>! see a man who thinks, and each of his works contains an idea. As thoughtful 
in his way as the most thoughtful of his compatriots, with natm'al gifts similar to 
theirs, he is, at the same time, more prone to reflection and emotion. More than 
any other Dutchroau did he possess that equilibrium which adds perfect nnity 
tc other excellencies. In his pictures we find an air of plenitude, of serene certainty 
and profound repose, which are the distinctive chairacten'^tics of his person^t^, 
and prove that harmony never for a moment ceased to hotd its sway over his fine 
natural powers, his great experience, his lively sensibility, and his unwearied 
thoughtfulnefs. He paints as he chinks, calmly, forcibly, and largely." We 
could not put more clearly the influence of man's penonility upon his work; 
and this is the proposition which we sustain, and which, as we understand the 
subject, is the unique and solid basis of all lesthetics. 
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s the real one which sGrvcd as model? What does that 
matter t Enough for us that it is a forest ; we only care about 
that character, which, impressed upon the work, brings to us the 
identical feeling of its author. We may say the same of the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, the tragedies of jEschylua, of Sophocles, of 
Euripides, of Corneille, of the dramas of Shakespeare and Victor 
Hugo, of the Divine Comedy, of all the great achievements of 
human genius. Who ever thinks, when reading these works, of 
asking whether they are strictly in accord with the truth of 
facta i 

Imitation is no more the aim of art, than a mere collection of 
letters and syllables is the aim of a writer who wishes to express 
his thoughts and feelings by the aid of the words which they form. 
The poet arranging his verses, the musician composing his airs 
and harmonies, are well aware that their real object lies beyond 
words and notes. This distinction, as we have here explained it, 
is perhaps less clear in matters of painting and sculpture. Some 
artists, and these not the least capable, are quite convinced that 
when they have a model before them, their one duty is to imitate 
it And indeed they do nothing else; and, by virtue of such 
imitation they succeed in producing works of incontestable artistic 
value. 

Here we have simply a misunderstanding. If an artist were 
really able to reduce himself to the condition of a copying 
machine; if ho could so far efface and suppress himself as to 
confine his work to the servile reproduction of all the feature 
and details of an object or event passing before his eyes : the only 
value his work would possess, would be that of a more or less exact 
jiroeJaHerSa^and it would perforce remain inferior to reality. Where 
is the artist who would attempt to depict sunlight without taking 
refuge in some legerdemain, calling to his aim devices which 
the true sun would despise J But enough of this, Just because 
he is endowed with sensibility and imaginative power, the artist, 
in presence of the facts of natui-e or the events of history, finds 
himself whether he wilt or not, in a peculiar situation. However 
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thorough a realist he may think himself, he does not leave himself 
to chauce. Now, choice of subject alone is enough to prove that, 
from the very beginning, some preference has existed, the result 
of a more or less prede terminate impression, and of a more or lees 
unconscious agreement between the character of the object and 
that of the artist. This impression and agreement he sets to work 
to embody in outward form ; it is the real aim of his work, and 
its possession gives him his claim to the name of artist. Without 
wishing or even knowing it, he moulds the features of nature to 
Ilia dominant impression and to the idea that caused him to take 
pencil in hand. His work has an accidental stamp, in addition to 
that of the permanent genius which constitutes his individuality. 
Poet, musician, sculptor and architect, all pay more or less strict 
obedience to the same law. To it, point all those rules of artistic 
compositiou which pedantic academicism has subtly multiplied 
until they contradict each other. 

The more of this personal character that a work possesses ; the 
more harmonious its details and their combined expression ; the 
more clearly each part communicates the impression of the artist, 
whether of grandeur, of melancholy or of joy ; in fine, the more 
that expression of human sensation and will predominates over 
mere imitation ; the better will be its chance of obtaining sooner 
or later the admiration of the world — always supposing that the 
sentiment expressed be a generous one, and that the esecution be 
not of such a kind as to repel or baffle connoisseurs. It is not of 
com-se impossible, that an artist endowed with an ill-regulated or 
morbid imagination may place himself outside all normal con- 
ditions and condemn himself to the eternal misapprehension of 
the public. Impressions that are too particular, eccentric feelings, 
fantastic execution or processes, which do nothing to raise the 
intrinsic value or power of inspiration of a work, may give it so 
strange and ultra-individual a character, that it may become 
impossible for us to arrive at its real merit. The best qualities, 
when exaggerated, become faults ; and that very personality or 
individuality which, wheu added to imitative power, results in a 
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work of art, produces when pushed to extravagance nothing but 
an enigma. 

We see, then, if we have succeeded in making ourselves under- 
stood, that the beautiful in art springs mainly from the interven- 
tion of the genius of man when more or less excited by special 
emotion. 

A work is beautiful when it bears strong marks of the indi- 
viduality of its author, of tbe permanent personality of the artist, 
and of the more or leas accidental impression produced upon him 
by the sight of the object or event rendered. 

In a word, It is from the worth of the artist that that of his ' 
work is derived. It is the manifestation of the faculties and 
qualities he possesses which attracts and fascinates us. The 
more sj-mpathetio power and individuality that these faculties 
and qualities display, the easier is it for them to obtain onr love 
and admiration. On the other hand, we, for a similar reason, 
reject and contemn bold and vulgar works that by their short- 
comings demonstrate the moral and intellectual mediocrity of 
their authors, and prove the latter to have mistaken their vocation. 

Consequently, then, beauty in art is a purely human creation. 
Imitation may be its means, as in sculpture and painting ; or, on 
the other hand, it may have nothing to do with it, as in poetry and 
music. This beauty is of so peculiar a nature that it may exist 
even in ugliness itself; inasmuch as the exact reproduction of an 
ugly model may be a beautiful work of art, by the ensemble of 
qualities which the composition of it may prove are possessed hy 
its author. 

The very theory of imitation is but the incomplete and super- 
ficial statement of the ideas which we are here advocating. What 
is it that we admire in imitation 1 The reseniblance t We have 
that much better in the object itself. But how is it that the 
similitude of an ugly object can be beautiful! It is obvious that 
between the object and its counterfeit some new element inter- 
veaes. This element is the personality, or, at least, the skill of 
the artist. This latter, indeed, is what they admire who will have 
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it tliat beauty consists in imitation. What these ip[lm1 n tict 
is the talent of the artist. If we look below the surfite ind 
analyse their admiration we shall find that it is so whether they 
mean it or not, what they praise in a work is the worker 

This was the opinion of Bflrger, who, in his Salon oj lb65, says 
" In works which interest us the anthers in a way substitute them- 
selves for nature. However common or vulgar the latter may be, 
they have some rare and peculiar way of looking at it. It is 
Chardiu himself whom we admire in his representation of a glass 
of water. We admu-e the genilis of Rembrandt in the profound 
and individual character which he imparted to every head that 
posed before him. Thus did they seem to him, and this explains 
everything simple or fantastic in his expression and exeeution," 

After all this, we need not stop to refute the theory which would 
found artistic beauty upon the imitation of " beautiful nature." 
In spite of the brilliant reputation that its triumph in three 
academies has given to M, Ch. Sev4yne's book upon the science of 
beauty, it does not seem to us to be founded upon arguments 
worthy of respect ; it has not shown us where " beautiful natui-e " 
(la belle nature) is to be found in £e Pouilleux, m. the Baft of the 
Medusa, in the BaitleJUld of Eylau, in the character of Tariuffe, or 
of La Marneffe. 

The only beauty in a work of art is that placed there by the 
artist. It is both the result of his efforts and the foundation of his 
success. As often as he is struck by any vivid impression — whether 
moral, intellectual, or physical — and expresses that impression by 
some outward process—by poetry, music, sculpture, painting or 
architecture — in such a way as to cause its communication with 
the soul of spectator or auditor; so often does he produce a work 
of art the beauty of which will be ia exact proportion to the 
intelligence and depth of the sentiment displayed, and the power 
shown in giving it outward form. 

The union of all these conditions constitutes artistic beauty in 
its most complete expression. 

With a few reservations, then, we may preserve the definition of 
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aistbetics whiuh usage bas sanctified — The Science of Beauty. For 
the sake of clearness, however, and to prevent confusion, we prefer 
to call it the Science of Beauty in Art. Had not the tyranny of 
formvilse by custom become too strong, we would willingly refrain 
from using the word " beauty " at all, for it has the drawback of 
being too exclusively connected with the sense of seeing, and of 
calling up too much the idea of visible form. The employment of 
this word became general when the art par exceUmice was sculp- 
ture. To make it apply to the other arts, it was necessary to foist 
upon it a series of extensions which deprived it of all accuracy. 
Language possesses no word more vague or leas precise. This 
absence of precision has perhaps contributed more than might at 
first be supposed to that confusion of ideas which can alone explain 
the multiplicity and absurdity of current iesthetic theories. 

All these inconveniences and obscurities may be avoided by 
simply putting it thus : — 

. jEsthetics is the science whose object is the study and elucid;i.- ' 

I tion of the. manifestatiomj>f artistic genius. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DECORATIVE AND EXPRESSIVE ART. 



§ 1. Characteristics of Decorative Art — Decorative Art among the 
Greeks, 

The idea of beauty as underatood hy the ancients, and as defined 
in most modern treatises upon (esthetics, is not in itself sufficient to 
account for art The two conceptions, to speak in academic style, 
are not coterminous. Art goes for beyond mere beauty, and, 
therefore, cannot be included in it Their true connection is the 
exact opposite. It is art which encloses the beautiful, just as it 
encloses whtt is terrible or sad, uglj oi joyous 

In fict theie esiats a distinct art, having beauty fji its object 
ind with 1 particulai character of its jwn, nhieh i& one to le 
caiifullj distmguished by us This art arises fnim m mstructive 
ind voluntary se'u'ch fur the pleasures of the eye and ear It 
1^ achieved mtinly by arrangement of line form ctlour sound, 
rhythm, movement light, and shade, without any necessity frr 
the intervention of idea oi sentiment Tbis bianeh of plastii. 

Tart IS called "decirative, m contiadist motion to the other 

I branch, which is called "espressive" art. 

It is essential to distinguish between the two things ; and it is 
partly because this has not been done, that the science of [esthetics 
has not even now emerged from its period of obscurity and confu- 
sion, to which false conceptions have given so long a life. 

The arts of design are not the only ones which may possess a 
decorative character. It is to be found in the dance, in music, in 
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poetry, and in rhetoric. Our ballet measures are usually notliiiig 
litit decorative dancing, with the one object, to please the eye. 
The special character of Italian music, with its bravura aire, its ; 
roulades, shakes and embellishments, is purely decorative, aiming ; 
but to amuse the ear. Poetry, as understood by our modem Par- 
nassians — who subordinate all thought and feeling to compies 
conceits of rhyme and quaiut concords of sound, who thinl; more 
of harmonious versification than of true or noble sentiment — 
is decorative poetry. This description applies equally to tbat 
academic kind of literature of which the most perfect examples i 
are the eloges of Thomas, the funeral orations of Flechier or the 
poems of Delille, whose more or less successful resurrection occurs 
whenever a new member is received by the French Academy. The 
chief characteristic of such work is the laborious care taken to 
make a grandiloquent speech without anything in it. 

Does it follow, then, that decorative art must be false and con- 
temptible 1 Certainly not So long as it confines itself within 
its proper limits, which may be said to be grace, prettiness. and 
heauty, and refrains from obtruding itself in its search for novelty 
into what is strange, or, in mere eccentricity, into what is old- 
fashioned or false, decorative art is perfectly legitimate, and in 
supplying a natural want, cannot be too much encouraged. All 
lovers of art visited the great show of tapestries collected in 1876 
in the Palais de I'lvdustrie by the Union Cmtrale des Bemix Arts 
appliqiies a rinditstrie. There was to be seen that great art in all 
its splendour, the very tradition of which seems to become more 
lost to us every day.' What harmony of colour! what taste in com- 
position ! Had these old fellows some power in their eyes which 
we are without 1 Nearly all the art of the eighteenth century, 

' The truth is, tbat the most natural combinations were long ago exhausted hj { 
our ancestors, and the neoesaity for never-failing novelty has driven us to adopt > 
eomplieations which are rarely happy : how can they be, when we consider the 1 
modern diaUke to the use of a subject more than once ? If we would hot consent \ 
to tttlte our tlieraes from the everj-day life around us, wb should there find har- 
moniea of lino and colour which would enable us to avoid repetition without falling 
into eccentvii:ity. But what would the Academy say to this ! 
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up to the Revolution at least, was purely decorative. IVatteau 
and Boucher, admirable as decorators, troubled themselves very 
little about what we call " high art," They received from nature 
a gift for infinite grace, stamping all their works with its inimi- 
table and unmistakable seal. 

Greek art itself partakes to a great extent of a decorative char 
raeter. I do not only refer to that choi'ming form of art which 
spreads with inexhaustible invention over the utensils of every-day 
life. No, a decorative stamp is impressed upon almost all Greek 
ait until the day when it first began to take note of moral expres- 
sion and human personality; because, as we cannot too often 
repeat, a decorative aim is not only compatible with what is grace- 
ful and pleasing, it includes beauty also, in its generalities, so Ikr 
as it is expressed by form. 

Here we come to an essential point upon which wc must dwell 
a little to obviate possible indefiniteness. 

Sculpture was preeminently the chief of the arts in ancient 
Greece. Now, its oldest monuments may be disided into two 
distinct categories. On one side, we have the images of the gods, 
the Zeus and Pallas of Phidias for instance, in which, as the 
embodiments of divine power and wisdom, the dominant charac- 
teristic was the expression of an attribute ; that is, of an idea. 
On the other, we have the statues or reliefs which reproduced 
scenes from heroic or religious mythology, and were intended for 
the decoration of monuments. 

This difference of purpose determines two tendencies in art 
which we should be wrong to confuse. The former led to that 
expressive sculpture of which Phidias afforded the earliest models ; 
ind the moial significance which ho could not help giving both 
to the ^opante features and to the complete personalities of his 
stitues, took gradually, m the works of his successors, a more 
and more important place The latter produced a form of art 
that h\s eier remained subordinate to architecture of which, 
indeed, it 13 an integral part , we call it ornament This 
latter ait niturally made the refinement jf linear contour it^ 
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main object, seekiag fur perfectim of fotm ml harm ny of 
effect; in feet, for the sculpturesque qualities which chiim the 
eye. 

We must observe that those Greek sculptors nho most stron^lY 
insisted upon moral expression, were aa faithful as any m their 
representation of physical beauty.' This wor&hip of plastic per 
feetion was one of the dominant triits of the Ureek intellect 
This kind of art has always been the most acceHsible ti> the public, 
and its examples the most numerous. This, too, is one of the 
causes of the opinion which has been ao general and so long-lived, 
that beauty is the chief aim of Bculpture; the existing iesthetic 
rules of the arts which appeal to eyesight being constructed upon 
this single conception. 

It is true, however, that the poetic ideal of the Greeks is in- 
finitely more comprehensive than, from such a starting point, we 
might suppose. 

The notion of beauty, ^pand it how we may, could never suffice 
to give even the smallest idea of Greek poetry. The Iliad, the 
Odyssey, the tragedies of ^Eschylua, of Euripides, even of Sophocles, 
are founded upon a conception of art at once broader and more 
complex than Plato's system of sesthetics ; although the latter does 
not confine itself within the bounds prescribed by the " sculptural 
beauty" notion. In fa«t, Greek poetry was from the very begin- 
ning the poetry of humanity, comprehending a crowd of senti- 
ments and ideas that could not be esplained by any such narrow 
theoiy. 

Music with its different methods, to the moral power of which i 
many an ancient tiadition bears witness, could not, any more i 
than sculpture, be shut up within the narrow limits of the beauty [ 
theory of asthetics. Its province was nut confined to the arrange- : 

' We may put on one s If reali tie forms et art whicli, however, were not so 
entirely neglected by the (ireeka aa we aomelimea ima^Dc, althongh they onnnot 
ba Baid to ha.ve esei*cieed mu h influence The art critics of antiquity seem t" 
have utterly ignored them no donbt the mfiiience of Plato did much to heap tbc:n 
in the background. 
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ment of rliythm and souud so as to tempt the en,r with more or 
less agreeable sensatioES. It sought after expressive power and 
obtained it. If It be restricted, like all the other arts, sculpture 
included, to the refinement of certain qualities of form more or 
less exterior to us, none the less is it a language which speaks to 
the soul through the communicative faculty of emotion. 

Even Greek dances, their sculpturesque character notwithstand- 
ing, were in most cases equally espresaive. Although they were 
in <Hie sense, by their study of graceful or severe attitudes, by 
the rhythmical cadence of their movements and their harmonious 
groupings, peculiarly decorative, still they were not reduced to be 
merely spectacular. Their ambition was not to please the eye only 
by presenting agreeable images ; the expression and communica- 
tion of emotions were abo aimed at and achieved. The "beauty" 
theory, then, does not entirely embrace this art, no more than it 
embraces sculpture or the rest of them. 

From all these observations we may conclude that no single 
form of expression appealing to either sight or hearing, can of 
itself suffice as a foundation for a complete system of testhetics, 
unless we modify and arbitrarily extend the meaning of such ex- 
pressions. 

Another equally grave inconvenience from this point of view, 
is the confusion caused between beauty in ait and beauty in 

Such confusion is easily understood when it occurs, for instance, 
in decorative sculpture, the true aim of which is the almost literal 
reproduction of the most perfect physical forms, for which reason 
the model chosen ia the almost absolute arbiter of the art whose 
only aim is to reproduce it.' Plato has tried hard to make us 

' I do not meim to afflna tbat ibe Greeks uade use of profeseionitl modeJa, as 
we do. Tlia reversa has often been asserted, tut in fact we know nothing about 
it. Among a. people whose costume veiled the form but slightly at any time, it is 
posdble that the habitual sight of the nnde enabled their sculptors to dispense 
with other tud ; that, however, is scarcely probable. On the other hand we know 
bj- anecdotes which have cojiie down to us, that in luauy eases seulptora confined 
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believe that the sculptor, instead of copying the figure which he has 
before his eyes, applies himself mainly to the reproduction of ideal f 
forms which he has never seen ; but such metaphysical theories can ] 
never prevail against truth. The sculptor always does copy the 
human form ; and if he be able to correct the faults of the model 
posed before him, it is by virtue of the aid which he obtains, not 
from an imaginary spectre of some divine prototype existing iu 
the unexplored depths of his own nature, but from the observa- 
tions of bygone experience stored up by his memory. The beauty 
of nature is, then, the source from which we obtain decorative art ; 
and we may say, iu one sense, that the \alue of the works ia to be 
measured by the power with uliieh they leprtduce the beauty t 
their models. The beauty of a statue dej ends upon the refined 
interpretation of a beautiful form , a pitture is be lutiful when it 
renders certain natural and pleising eifects, those of light and 
shade for instance. The beauty of Claude Ljii tmoi Uudscapeb 
lies mainly in the power with which he woiks out the vaiious, 
effects of sunlight appropriate to diflerent hours ot the day as 
for moral expression or hum'tn pcisonality we mubt look tor them 
elsewhere. Landscape painting, as practised by Claude, is deco- '- — ■ 
ratise landscape in its highest perfection. Decorative is to es- 
Itressive art, what Ariosto is to Homer. We have cited a few 
examples of it in the paiuting of the I8th century. Watteau and 
Boucher were admirable decorators. Greek sculpture was often 
purely decorative. A certain number of the productions of the 
renaissance, especially those which were founded upon mythology, 
had but little of any other character. We might instance a great 
deal of the work of Raphael, of Correggio, of Titian, aud of Paul 
Veronese : but the creations of Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo absolutely refuse to submit to any such classification, 

tliemselvea to tht acTTile FeprcidRction of actnal models. Xeuxis got ibe joung 
girb of Agrigeatum tu ail io bim ; the bosom of Laia wns the frequent model of 
jiaintere. Pra^iWea made a atatae of Ptrjne ; the woiaeii of Athens fieqiiented 
the studio of Phidias ; ihe iconica.! alatues of the victois ai Olympia were done 
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nltliougli the latter hardly ever worked except in decoration. 
Must we include Rubens among the decorators? It is certain 
that a vast number of his canvases have for their chief merit the 
power to enchant the eye by glorious displays of colour; but 
there are many where this magic colour is united with power of 
movement, vrith moral expression and epic meaning. Now the 
presence of lively and sincere emotion is fatal to decorative cha- 
racter; it constitutes both the superiority and the distinguishing 
feature of expressive art. Its possession, to give examples from 
cognate arts, made Demosthenes and Miraheau superior to Cicero, 
Shakespeare and Corneille to Racine. The eloquence of Cicero 
was decorative, so are the tragedies of Racine; the rhetoric of 
Demosthenes and Mirabeau,like the drama of Shakespeare and Cor- 
neille, was " expressive ; " because, instead of attempting to please 
the public and gratify their fancy, it set about convincing them 
by a sincere and vivid statement of the feelings and ideas of the 
orators. It was, in fact, living and spontaneous eloquence, in the 
literal sense of the word ; while Cicero, like too many of the cha- 
racters of Racine, was always thinking of the external effect to be 
produced. 

§ 2. Expressive art, — Grace and beauty are not necfssarilif found in 
ei-presiive aH. — Expression and ahstraet beauty. 
These distinctions in the two kinds of art are never so clearly 
defined in reality as in theory. Decorative art does not exclude 
all expression or expressi rt dp' art d t 

sider itself at liberty, simplj b tfldpflg 

to disregard all considcrat fftnd t tip 

the, in one sense, exterio I wh 1 11 f m f t m lat 

submit. The whole matt f t q t f d or taste 

may comprehend it, but th npl twldfidt y 

difficult matter to formul t y b I t p ' P 

the subject. Who shall 1 t y tl t 11 t n 

banished fi-om the rheto f C tl t tl j. t t 

passion, which we flod tl dram f 1 tu- 1 
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artificial, and have no object but to give momentary pleasure to 
an audience J It would be ec[ually hardy tf> pretend that neither 
Demosthenes nor MiiTibeau cared to pleabe those mho listened to 
their eloquence; or that we could cot hud m their speecbea 
bi-avura passages, only meant to hide tlie Hint uf jjiasion, 
which either has never been felt or has gronn cold If we 
reviewed, one by one, the works of the aitista whom we class 
among the decorators, it might not bo easy, in each caaej to deter- 
mine exactly the causes of the impressions which decide the cate- 
gory in which they should respectively be placed. But we may 
be sure that, after such an examination, we should possess a mass 
of partial but successive impressions, which would leave us in no 
doubt as to our ultimate couclusioii- In the dbtinction which we 
have set up, there is a, point of difficulty, however, which is not 
without apparent weight. We must refer to it in passing, that 
we may anticipate objections to which it might give rise. 

We may say that every work of ai-t is expressive, so far aa it 
manifests the manner in which its author understands the sensa* 
tion or sentiment which belongs to it, and so far as it gives a 
measure of the impression which he has received, and of the power 
of expression which he possesses. This is quite true as a general 
proposition. But, in spite of its intrinsic truth, it has, in the 
present case, no value. A work cannot be ranged in the category, 
of espreasive creations, except on condition of possessing evidence 
of an imaginative power and sensibility above the average. It is 
clear eiioi^h that if, aesthetically speaking, it is unable to suggest 
to our minds the true meaning of its author, such inabiHty would 
suffice to class it m our eyes among vulgar works, and to deprive 
it of all expressive merit. 

But this is not all. A work may easily escape being vulgar, in 
some aspects it may even be very worthy of distinction, without 
deserving a place in the category of expressive art. This occurs 
whenever the sentiment or character expressed by the work takes a 
general and impersonal form, and causes us to look upon the artitt 
as wanting in individuality in his power both of comprehension and 
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of feeling. In a word, wlieucvei' in presence of a work of art, we 
&re not impressed by any clearly indicated individuality of senti- 
ment, we feel tliat such a work, no matter what may be its other 
merits, is not an expressive work in the true sense of the phrase. 
A few examples wiH make this notion more easily understood. 
Certain artists have had for their chief aim elegance of form com- 
bined with grace of attitude and movement. Parmigiano, Guide, 
and Albani, had scarcely any other idea. Now, the dominant 
characteristic of grace is absence of effort in either attitude or 
movement. All visible esertion of force destroys grace. The body, 
during any muscular effort, becomes stiff, the muscles swell, the 
head is thrown back, the limbs are strained Hence atise a mul- 
tiplicity of angles, of straight or broken lines suggestmg the idea 
of power; whilst, on the other liand, the nttion of gi-ace is con- 
veyed by a combination of curved lines that e\Lludes "jI! idea of 
effort. The observation of this fact suggested to Hogarth his theoiy 
of the serpentine line of beauty. 

Whence comes the pleasure which the contemplation of grace 
affords us? The answer is: from the more or less unconscio^is 
but very real sentiment of human sympathy, which makes us in- 
voluntary partakers in the joys or sufferings that come before our 
eyes. As the sight of a painful effort oppresses us and gives us 
sympathetic pain, so does an easy and graceful action arouse in 
us an instinctive feeling of muscular repose and calmness — the 
invariable result of seeing great strength at rest. But here our 
impression is limited to the spectacle itself, without going outside 
of it. The personality of the artist is not in question. The more 
he has succeeded in rendering this absence of effort, the more do 
we abandon ourselves to the satisfactory feeling resulting from his 
work, and the less do we trouble ourselves about himself. Such a 
result always seems to have been achieved naturally and without 
effort, and gives an appearance of impersonality which is the direct 
opposite of that which we consider the essential characteristic of 
expressive art. 

It must be clearly understood that we are here sjieaking of 
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grace in attitude and movement only, wliich is a simple queatioii 
of form. What we have said above cannot be applied to grace in 
facial expression, for this presupposes some sentiment of moral 
perfection, and is consequently outside the limit of decorative art. 
From the same point of view, the question of beauty is more 
complex than that of grace. It may be considered under two 
diiferent aspects. We may either confine ourselves to the mutual 
relations of the linos and forms which are its constituents ; or, 
going deeper, we may endeavour to establish the connections 
which attach certain classes of form to superior moral significance. 
To the man who reflects, and analyses the reasons of his pre- 
ferences, it seems very difficult to separate these two points of 
view— because so soon as beauty has been acknowledged to be 
superior to ugliness, we at once want to know how and why it is 
superior. If we analyse beauty of face, we shall always find the 
causes of its superiority to lie in its moml expression. To take 
one by one the constituents of ugliness, a prominent and heavy 
jaw, cheek bones standing out on each side, low forehead, lai^e 
mouth, thick and protruding lips, oblique and staring eyes — all 
these are precisely the salient characteristics of inferior races, and 
even of the animals. Physiologically, they result from the inferior 
development of the intellectual oi^ns, and the predominance of 
purely physical instincts over moral wants.' 

We find then that the idea of beauty springs from, and is justi- 
fied by, a conception of moral superiority, which again is derived 
from physiological observation. 

The beauty of the body is no more arbitrary than that of the 
face. It consists essentially in the appropriateness of the organs 
for their work, with this difference — the functions of the body are 
almost exclusively physical, and therefore the idea of moral per- 
fection has a much leas important share in its appreciation. 

We might say, then, that as Greek art is founded mainly upon 
the idea of beauty, it must be essentially expressive. Such astate- 

* See Herbert Speocei" on ttie development of this ptysiological pruposition iu 
",Essay5 no Various Snbjects." 
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meiit would, however, generally be erroneous, because Greek artists 
do not seem to liave been much preoccupied with the ideas which 
the forms they produced were calculated to express. With the 
exception of a few works — as, for example, the Jupiter of Phidias, 
in whiuh the exaggeration of the facial angle makes evident the 
intention to bring into prominence the intellectual superiority 
proper to the chief of the gods — it is very certain that Grecian 
bculptors simply made use of the relative perfection of the living 
models provided for them in abundance by their gifted race. They 
instinctively chose those models whose conformation reproduced the 
essential characteristics of the race in the gi-eatest purity, and never 
doubted that such conformation was the result and the outward 
physiological evidence of moral and functional superiority. They 
imitated the appearances which they had under their eyes, seldom 
going beyond them ; and when they did make corrections, it waa 
only with intent to conform to the type of beauty to which their 
eyes had become accustomed, but never to give greater relief to the 
moral conception of which that type might be either the product 
or the physiological instrument. Now, the word expression, itself 
carries with it a double idea — the sign, aud the thing signified. 
From the molnent that these two terms cease to maintain their 
reciprocal relation in the thought of the artist^thougli he may 
show powers of imitation, reproduction, even of idealization, he 
will be without expression. A work may be admirable from the 
point of view of an art founded solely upon the idea of beauty ; 
but it is not liierefore expressive in the correct and complete 
sense of the word, if it fail to give rise to the idea of a personal 
and subjective creation — that is to say, of an intelligence maui- 
festit^, under visible aud material f<*m, an individual sentiment 
or idea suggested by the object or spectacle represented.' 

' HeiinaiiD Hettner, on enthn^astic ailmirei of WiDckeliuntin iBevue Modeme, 
1st Januaij, 1866), frankly itckoowledges thia. " The imperfeetign of Winekel- 
luann's work," he aays, " coiui»ts in the fact that bia fundamental Idea is some- 
what narrow and inaiieqiiale to explain even his notion of the cBsanoe of beauty 
and its realization bjart. WiDckelmann himeeif has not deferred to the prejudioea 
ot his limt- ; for lie nevLr shook kiiuself free fiom the idea bequeathed bjlEscraud 
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Those critica who have devoted themselves to Greek art with 
the most exclusive worship, have, liir from denying its negleet of 
moral expression, greeted this very neglect as a merit, considering 
it altogether voluntary and systematic. This is no more thaE the 
logical consequence of their method of appreciatioa. The ideal of 
the great artiste of Greece, say they, was " pure beauty." If the 
term have a meaning, it is the denial of all search after expression. 

What we mean by expression, is the manifestation by attitude 
and physiognomy of the habitual sentiments or accidental emotions 
of the sou! ; that is, of the dispositions or passions which constitute 
the moral life. If it be one of the ehai'acteristics which distinguish 
modern from ancient art, to what conclusion does it point, if not 
to the absence in antique sculpture of the manifestation of the 
moral life 1 But then, what do they mean by pure beauty, if not 
this absence of moral life 1 Would they consider it a merit if the 

MengB, and continued to belieTe witb them tltut the production of ideal forme, of j 
fonns, that is, superior to realitj, was the final aim of art and its essential con- \ 
stituenl In e^'ery effort which, following the Platonic theory, he sade to graep | 
the constitution of the beautiful, Tie neTer had any conception of it other than as 
the heauty of form or plastic pei-fection ; lie saw in it no iucamatiou or expreasion 
of ideas, of intellect, of sentiments, of natural proclivities. The intellectual prin- 
ciple of art seems never to have dawned upon him. Beauty for him consists in 
unity and majesty of form, in a certain typical geneiaUaation ; or, to employ a fan- 
tastic word coined by himself, " Inagpropriation " — tbatisioaaj, " in forms neither 
appropriate to any particular person, nOi^lo the eipressioo of any state of the soul 
or of the passions, for these," he said, " would introduce foreign trails into beauty 
and would dflstroy its unity!" According to this, beauty should be like the purest 
water drawn from a spring, which is considered healthy in proportion as it is 
without tnKte and if it contains no foreign bodies. The raJical defect in this way of 
looking at things is tirongly felt when Winckelinann, leaving the bounds of Greek 
art history, proceeds 1^ consider tbe more general character of lesthelica. As 
beauty of form in art is for him absolute — possessing a distinct reality of its own, 
itself the aim instead of being the creation of art and a product of the irai^na- 
tion destined to give expression to feehnga and ideas— the ideal, as he eonedvas 
it, is no longer pliable and variable, adapting itself to the diversity of notions 
and times, a thing determinate and individnal like the sentiment which it is used 
to express, hut it is unique, universal, imposing itself alike upon all peoples and 
upon all arts, in all ages. "Truth," says Winckehnann, "is one and never 
changes." It follows that modem ai't finds no grace in his eyes, except in so far 
as it approaches a Gieek ideal. 
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ancieuta cared uh 1 i iiIit'^k.iI 1i±c1 P tie cr tics ani tht 
dilettanti mean to biin^ us bick to tlie e^iclusive "aoi^bip ot 
corporeaj beauty under tl e pirtly (Use pretext tbat the Greekb 
could neither havi. known oi unler^t id any other' 

To this then logic will lead them and vet they tmII not 
illow that it ib their go^l '^ut.h critics elude the conclusion 
forced upm them by their appirently unconscious psych logical 
confusion ^Ahatthej call pure beauty is nothin^ moie than 
physical be»utj the hirmony and perfection of line and form 
though they mean ra re by it They reiiUy without knon ng f r 
wi&hmg jt add some mde'in'ible »ni ir pi.ss.ible m ral exirnasifn 
which la m itself a l utradiction of their the ry -mi the absuidity 
of Bhi(,h a moment s ccusideration wdl eufhce to j i ve 

A statue or piintin^ tliat expresses sjme attitude or condt 
tion of the soul ther than perfect imm bihty cannot impart in 
idea of abstract beauty because any particuKi emotion, pen iment 
or transitory, thit requires for its ontward expression 'ipecml 
contractions or le^el ptnents of the muscles and features cmnot 
but destroy the L,e metric ind physiologic harmony if the typical 
human form as c nceived m its mathematical perfection It must 
disturb that supreme itaraiy that seiene rejtse Tihich is es&en 
tial to the visible manifestition of pure and abstract beauty 

We are once mire then biought to our old conclusion that pure 
beauty consists in the negation of all evpiesaion It is summed up 
in the unfliuchm application of all the geometnoil laws of pro 
portion recognize I is const tuting the cmon of physii- d perfection 
To give an example— the ^ onus of Milo seems to be one of the 
most perfect models of 1 ea ity left to us by antiquity Cei-tiinly 
the statue is fa r 1 ut under whit conditi ns? 'We giant its beiuty 
only on condition of be ng allowed ti fancj that it w 11 not for ever 
rest under the sptll f moral immobility Its form is perfect 
and, thanks to this j-erfection we consent to wait inlefiuitely f)i 
its reanimation It is this ^iian possibility and pleasmg expec 
tancy which endow the figure with beiutv in fact it seems to us 
beautiful becau c t if-je is abl« to le so m moie w ysth^i 
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one its phjs l il i^ but tLe piomise f t^ innral lewty M re 
oyer ai its organism is coriplete m ill its parts and of just 
balance no featuie so (.redimmites as to determine I eforehaod the 
cbtra«terist cs of the moral minifestition to be revealed lo some 
imagined future and in ccntemplitm^ tlie ima^e ol the goddess 
we dwell in a atite f general and undefined idmintion which 
13 not directed into an? one channel m e than mother This 
condition of the mind creates m us the lea of what is called 
abstract beauty 

The thing itaclf is altogether artificial ind illuson Such beauty 
IS 01 ly fill m our eyes on condition that its existence i% about to 
cease and that it is able to throw aside its immol ility The 
theory of the ancients was an exactly opposite one Abattact 
beauty to them was beauty ; ar preeUenre just because it could 
n t be rectnciled with any moial expression or manifest emoti n ot 
the soul for this would cause its lU'stant diaappearaQte Abstract 
beauty with the ( reeks c n istcl essentially m moral immo- 
bility thit IS in suppression of the interior life and m the pei 
fection of the body alone — the peifection of the soul 1 aving no 
other estemal interptetation than the abs lute eq ul bnum of all 
the oigans and vanishing entiiely upon the failute of this exact 
balmce Thus it is that th^se successors e f Phidi s who attemptel 
to CTtend the ptoi nee rf stuljture to the expression of certain 
pissons and sentiments geneious enough in themsehes have 
been accu el of corrupting C reek art 

ThoUi^h the concepti n of the beiutiful which we have just 
described was m ich less nanow and despotic in the pfetry of the 
time still it was for cognate leasons that t inpideo was long 
considered t poet of the deoadence He breathed into his own 
Ironeh of art a &t«dy of humanity and human feelings which 
had it not dashed with the prejudices that tiansceudental ph lo- 

' AH the Tooral thennes of the fireeki jminte 1 tn one cnnolns on upon th 3 po nt 
ThBi moral lie I nas the finnl 'npprew on of nil pi=. n ^nd the r i3eal of phj 
sical beauty wag the reflection, through constant immobility of feature, o£ etenial I 
repose of the soul. 
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fa pheis giaiilcd witl no jeiluus a care wuuld liwo re'^tore 1 
that tirt 

Ihe/oMKceof the tn^ediLS of Eachjlus ire lu [tirauni] The 
(i il power of events the Ugical con&ejuettcts ot ot^ dummatt. 
oyer and snay hia characteis Action with hmi la e^erjthing 
marchnif, ovtr l)i3 mei and wjmeu it breaku their wills and 
ciuahes them feopl-ocleij tollowa the &ime nyatein ani althoua;h 
humaaiitr in hia works holds a much m^re importJiit f lace il 
though the aasi-rtioii uf liberty oi nther the leniia t ftr it u 
sometimes founl in tbem &till hia men lemam moie the inatrv 
ments and victims ff fxcts than the coiitiolleis f them ^\ ith 
both these p eta action ib the chief cirt It m\y be called the 
hero of then dramas. 

Lmipiiles on the other hand opens up ■* new system He fie 
aenta to us man with all hia pis^nna It his 1 irocs peiish they 
ue themselvea at least in some degiee the aiitJuis cf theu fill 
fji thej are ftee agents and the masters of their own nilL Not 
that the antique noti n ot fatabty is entirely aLaent fium hia work 
It ippeais in hia mode of umcei\iBg passion fir thia he desciibea 
aa a blmd and indomitable force often and somewl at fautaati 
cally mixed up with the sentiment of human tieedom Nor has 
he any ictive consciousness of the revolution ivhuh 1 e is accom 
phshmg He ever remains influenced by ret-ollccti ns of the old 
tiaditioni and e\en believes himself to be faithful t them The 
psychoJoe'c*! ^'^^ human tendencj which stm^'>,les ii to light in 
nearly all his plays suthcea to shew na the nanoft htll to which 
he believed it necessaij to confine hia conceptions Hence the 
mdetision of pi it with which he has ao often been rejiojched It 
has not been recognized is the li^ical consequence of hia mode of 
couceivii ^ trajjfc iy n i has t been clearly understood that, so 
soon as the lumin soul became the active and dominant person 
age thencelfrnard it wis imiossible to aco muio iatc tl e arrm^e 
ment proper to the tmgic action of the fat ili&tic driina, to the 
deyel pment of the new lea 

lie Icc-iU c wl ch U„ai \ tb Eirulc iwl it we 1 uk 
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only at the unity of furm in hia works, was, in fact, progioss, if 
we look at their aim and directing idea. This latter was the sub- 
stitution of a psychological for a fatalistic conception. 

The comedy of manners, too, dates from Euripides. To his 
example must be referred the psychologic drama of the seventeenth 
century ; and this fact explains both the instinctive preference felt 
by Racine for his works, and the discord manifested by the French 
poet between his treatment of the historic events that form the 
ostenailjle subjects of his plajs, and the delineations of passion 
which form their real interest. 

Expressive art, then, has nothing to do with beauty, whatever 
we may consider that to be ; or, at least, for it, beauty of nature 
can only be a point of departure or an accessory. It does not 
despise beauty; it willingly interprets it when occasion shall arise, 
but with no exclusive preference. Look at the series of celebrated 
portraits by famous and great painters. Does appreciation of the 
natural beauty of the models have any effect upon our estimate 
of the work ! Who shall have the hardihood to say that Rem- 
brandt, who perhaps never painted a beautiful figure as Greeks 
and academic critics understand the word, is any less an artist 
than Raphael, the only great painter that ever took special pains 
to elaborate physical beauty! Dare we call the pictures of David 
perfect works 'i And yet his personages ■we academically ftultless ' 

No ! perfect art does not necessariu concern itself with beauty 
of form unless the object have been specully designed for art ufce 
We must expel tlie idea. It confuses ind falsifies piinciple, and 
disturbs the consciences of young artiats The theory that makes 
beauty the one aim of art may be very well tor nanow intellett'i 
such as that of Ingres, which see nothmg but beiuty of Ime and 
sacrifice to its attainment all that manifests human chaiactei 
sentiment, or idea.' 

' The defoteea of beauty did not tesitata to give most startling illnBtratinns of 
the falsity of tlioir owq theories. How mnchof the work of In„TM mil Ihb' His 
imrtraita — and these are in absolute conti-adLtion to his aiaeited pnociplee, and 
tlieic value is the ixsult of th.it disagreement. 
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§ 3. Rumme. 
To sum up — there are two distinct kinds of art. The one, de- 
corative art, we understand to be that whose main object is the 
gratification of the eye and ear, and whose chief means perfection 
of form are harmony and grace of contour, diction or sound. Such 
art rests upon the desire for beauty, and has nothing in view be- 
yond the peculiar delight caused by the sight of beautiful objects. 
It has produced admirable works in the past, and may produce them 
!^in now or ia the future, on condition that its inspiration be 
sought in actual and existing life, and not in the imitation of works 
sanctified by time. We must recognize, however, that modem art 
has no tendency in this latter direction. Beauty no longer suffices 
foi u& Indeed for the last tn > th jusand years something more 
has been required, fir even imong the cheiadcemre tf the Greeks 
not a tew owe their cicatnu to a diflerent sentiment Some ff 
the great artists of antiqaitj utre LCrtajnly occupied with the 
interpretation of the moral life md hid not time destroy i,d 
their painted works, we should it the present moment, probably 
be able to show absolute pro;fs of this tendeiic\ But we may 
leadily dispense with the coiihrmition whith thev would hi^c 
ifforded to our arguments , for we find more than luflicieut ei i 
deuce in the avowed chaiacttr ot the music of the (urecks, in muiy 
if the most important works of then sculptors, ind in most of 
their (,'reat poems 
. The (,hiet chara(,teri&ti(, of modem art — of art, that is left to 
r follow its own inspiration fiee trom iLademic paticn ge — ^is puiiti 
( f cspressun Through fDim this the seooiii kind of irt, traces 
the moral life, and endea\tuis to uccujy man body ind soul, but 
with no thought of sacrihciug the one to the other It is e\ti 
I etoming more imbued with the quite modem ids'* that the whok 
t t.iu^ Is one metaphysicians notwithstanding, and that its aim 
Liii onlj be complete by refusing to separate the otgan fiom itii 
lunotioo The moral life la b it the general reoult of the cr udi 
ti lis jf the i.h\aiLal The jiii. as bound to the other by nccess iv 
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connect ons ■nli ch cannot bo broken without destroying both. The 
first care of tl e -t at should be to seek out and grasp the methods 
of ma festU on so as to comprehend and master their unity. 
Art th 13 deritood, demands from its votaiy an ensemble of 
tellect al facult es higher and more robust than if founded 
8 lely upon ii deal of beauty. Art founded upon the latter 
not on wouH be s ifficiently served by one possessing an acute 
sense of the beautiful — the degree of his sensibility being indicated 
by the plastic perfection of his work. But expressive art demands 
a capability of being moved by many varying sentiments, demands 
the power to penetrate beneath outward appearances and to seiae 
a hidden thought, the power to grasp either the permanent cha- 
racteristic or the particular and momentary emotion ; in a word, 
it demands that complete eloquence of representation which art 
might have dispensed with while it confined itself to the investi- 
gation or delineation of a single expression, bnt which became 
absolutely indispensable from the moment that the interpretation 
of the entire man became its avowed object. 

We may say, too, that modem art is doubly expressive ; because, 
while the artist ia indicating by form and sound the SLUtiments 
and ideas of the personages whom he introduces, he is al&o by 
the power and manner of such manifestation givmg an uneirtng 
measure of his own sensibility, imagination, and mtelligence 

Expressive art ia in no way hostile to beauty , it makes use of 
it as one element in the sntgects which require it, but its domain 
is not enclosed witliin the narrow bounds of such a conception. It 
is by no means indifferent to the pleasures of sight and hearing, 
but it sees something beyond them. Its worth must not be 
measured only by perfection of form, but also and chiefly, by 
the double power of espresaion which we have pointed out, and, 
as we must not omit to add, by the value of the sentiments and 
ideas expressed. This latter point is too often and wrongly ignored 
by artists. 

Between two works which give evidence of equal talent — that 
is to say, of equal facility to grasp the true accents and charac- 
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tcristics of nature, and equal power to liriug nut both the iiiney 
meaning of things and the personality of the artist — we, for our 
jjart, would Dot hesitate to accord the preference to that of which 
the Conception showed the more yigoroua intelligence and elevated 
feeling. The art critics seem to have made it one of their prin- 
ciples to take no account of choice of suliject, but only to look at 
the technical result. Such a prij'ciple is plausible rather than 
true. The individuality of the author can never be excluded fi-oni 
a work, and choice of subject is frequently one of the points by 
which this individuality is most clearly indicated. 

Jt is true, of course, that elevation of sentiment can never take 
the place of art talent. On this point we cannot too strongly 
condemn the practice of academic juries who, on the one han<l, 
reward mere mechanical labour simply because it has been exer- 
cised upon what are called classic subjects ; and, on the other, 
persecute more independent artists to punish their obstinacy in 
deserting the beaten track. Nothing, then, can be further from 
our thoughts than to require critics to substitute, in every case, 
consideration of the subject for that of the work itself ; or to con- 
demn & priori all artists who remain faithful to the traditions, 
ideas, and sentiments of the past. In these, indeed, some find 
their only inspiration. We only wish to affiiTn our conviction 
that choice of subject is not so indifferent a matter as some say it 
is, and that it must be taken into account as of considerable 
weight in determining an opinion of a work of art. 

The necessity for this is one consequence of the distinction 
which we have established between decorative and expressive art. 
The former, solely devoted to the gratification of eye and ear, 
affords no measure of its success beyoud the pleasure which it 
gives. The latter, whose chief object is to espress the feelings 
and ideas, and, through them, to manifest the power of conception 
and expansion possessed by the artist, must obviously be esti- 
mated, partly at least, by the moral or other value of the ideas 
and sentiments in question. And, as the value of a work depends 
directly upon the capability of its author, and as many artists 
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have been about equal in their technical abiUty, we must be ready 
to acknowledge that moral and intellectual enperioritj is a real 
superiority, and is naturally marked by the possession of an 
instinctive and spontaneous power of sympathy. 

In the following pages we shall treat mainly of expressive art, 
which, with every day that passes, becomes more predominant, and 
is surely destined to be the art of the future. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

STYLK. 



5 1. Individual style — I-mpemmal style — Style in Greek sculpture. 
' Style is the man, says Ruffon ; and he is right. Get some one 
who can read, to read a page of Demosthenes and of Cicero, of 
Bosauet and of Massillon, of Comeille and of Eacine, of Lamartine 
and of Victor Hugo. However slight may be your literary percep- 
tions, jou will at once notice that no two of them sound the same. 
Apart altogether from the subjects or ideas, which may be identical, 
each one has an air, an accent, which can never either be oon- 
foimded or replaced. In some of them we find eleganco, finesse, 
grace, the most seductive and soothing harmony ; in others, a force 
and elan like the sound of a trumpet, enough to awaken the Seven 
Sleepers. 

Style only eiiste by virtue of what Bflrger calls the law of 
separation. " A being only exists in consequence of his separation 
fiwrn other beings This law of successive detach- 
ment — which alone renders progress possible — may be proved to 
influence the coui'se of religion, of politics, of literature and of 
art. What was the renaissance but a break in the continuity of 
the middle ages^" It is by style, by the manner of compre- 
hension, of feeling and interpretation, that epochs, races, schools 
and individuals ate separated and distingiushed one from the 
other. In all the arts, aual<^us differences are to be found ; 
plainly marked, in proportion as a more or less extensive field is 
offered for the dcvi:lopmsiit of artistic personality. Michael 
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Angelo and Raphael, Leonardo and Veronese, Titian and Cor- 
reggio, Rubens and Rembrandt, reaembied each other no more and 
no leas than Beethoven resembled Rossini ; Weber, Mozart ; or 
Wagner resembles Verdi. Each has bis own style, his peculiar 
mode of thinking and feeling, and of expressing those feelings and 
thoughts. 

Why have mediocre artists no style t For the same reasons 
that they are mediocrities. The particular characteristic of 
mediocuty is commonness or vulgarity of thought and feeling. At 
eai.h monjent m the evolution of a social system, there is a general 
level which maiks, for that moment, the average value of the 
hum in soul dnd intellect. Such works as rise above this general 
level, imjjly an amount of talent or genius in exact proportion to 
the amount of superior elevation and spontaneity which they dis- 
play Blediociity comes up to the general level, but does not pass 
it , thus the mediocre artist thinks and feels like the ordinary run 
of mankind, and has nothing to " separate " him from the crowd. 
lie may have a manner, an ensemble of habits of working peculiar 
to himself ; but he can have no style in the accurate sense of the 
word. Facility is not style ; for the latter is really a product, a 
reverberation, if we may use the word, from the soul itself, and 
can no more be artificially acquired than can the sonorousness 
of bronze or silver be acquired by lead p. 

-^ I 

,1 ' " pMnting 13 perhaps more tell-tale tbao any other art. It is an ahaolutclj I 
tmthful witness to the moral stiita of a, painter when he has brush in liand, I 
What he wills to do, that he reallj does. What his will only feebly desired m \ 
obvioua from the undecided lesnlt. What he willed not at all is, of course, absent ( p 
from hie work, though he may not think so. Aay distraction or furgetfulnesa ; \ ^f 
any languor in feeling or shallow inaiaht ; any little relaxation of efforts, or falling GJ^a^i, ; 
oft in inlsraat in his subject ; any wearineaa of work or insatiable paaaon foe it ; 
1 all the shadows of his nature and intermissions of his sensibility : find a record in 
i the finished work of the painter, as clear as if he tad literally made the world his 
\ uonfidant. We can conjecture, with certiuuty, from the pictures of a conscientioits 
portrait painter wliut his behavionr was in presence of bis sitters. "^Eugene 
Fromentin, Lea Mattrea iTAutrefoiii, p. 120. 

What Fromentin here says of painting may be applied, more or less, to all the 
aria ; we may even say to all the manifestations of the soul of man. We do not 
need to study tlio works of great painters and poets to be convinced of the fact. 
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Does it follow that those who deserve the title of artist possess 
style innately ; that it ia to be seen as clearly in their youthful 
and imperfect works as in those of their maturity J We are very 
far from entertaining any snch belief. The most gifted men find, 
in the experience of their liv^s and the practice of tbeir art, 
sources of inspiration previously undreamt of. Genius can be 
elevated and widened by judicious education. Although it may 
not be completely enclosed in that which forms the basis of its 
individuality, yet it has the power to develop itself very greatly ; 
and style, which is no more than the result, or rather, the mani- 
festation of such progress at each moment of its evolution, naturally 
follows all its various phases. 

This method of understanding style is pretty generally accepted, 
when its consideration is confined to the particular work of any 
one artist. But the word is also used by art critics in an absolute 
sense to which we can scarcely give our consent. 

M. Ch. Blanc says in his Grammaire des Arts dw Desmi that " by 
reason of these differences in style, which represent the varioits 
shades of feeling and thoi^ht of the great masters who have con- 

We shall find plenty of proofs in the course of our everyday iifa. Gestnre, atti- 
tnde, tha carriage of the eyes, the aonnd of tlie tolce, constantly reveal the chiinges 
in our moral condition. With the help of a little experience, we may sometimes 
(liscoTcr a complete drama in the most seemingly simple eonvereation. How 
mnoli easier must it he, then, to do so wlien we have hefore us the woris of artists, 
of the men who, by nature, are the most impressionable, and ^ihofe impressions 
enjoy the most spontaneous outward interpretation. Any one ivlio listens atten- 
tively to the reading of a poem, to an oration or to a piece of mo'io can easily 
distinguish hctiveen the passages which come from the anthtrt heirt and those m 
which his inspiration failed. Such discnti mitiou is perhaps more difficult in 
the arts which appeal to the eye, lor in these it requires more pirticn]ar st i It, 
whereas most people give it but slight atti-ntion It does not, however e'cijw 
the discerning critic 

The salient characteristic of art is ilf poner to transf rm inl j)« 10 ait f 
tealiiies. But such ti'ansformation, to he irlMic mu't le involuntary that is 
the impressioa from which it springs mu'it be alcolntely lirelv and spoataneons, 
ami also sufficiently long-lired for the comileto whievement if the work \ivacity, 
spontaneity, and, still more often, persistence of impression ire all iianting in 
mediocre artists. They try to supply their place by andemic proc lures ly 
noiilniHiE and secret processes to whidi ti oi-fiot n^t J nei cr t m 
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secrated tliem, it follows that there is some universal and absolute 
quality which we know under the name of style. As hk style is 
the distinguishing mark of such-and-such a man, so style is the 
impi-int of humanity upon nature. In its highest sense it ex- 
presses the ensemble of traditions handed down by masters from 
age to age, and, including every classical way of looking at beauty, 
it is beauty itself. It is the opposite of pure realism ; U is the 
embodiment of the ideal. A painter who has style sees the great 
side even of little things ; while the realistio imitator sees the small 
side even of great things. A work possesses style, when the objects 
in it are represented under their typical aspect, in their primitive 
essence — freed from all insignificant details, simplified, elevated. 
Architecture which inspires no sentiment, awakes no thought, has 
no claim to style. Paintings or statues are without style when, 
aiming to be but literal and mechanical transcripts of nature, they 
betray no human feeling. So a landscape produced by such an 
apparatus as the camera lucida cannot have style, any more than 
an image reflected in a mirror. A photograph is without style ; 
although we do sometimes recognize in it some of the preferences 
of its author, in his manner of arranging his model and managing 
the incidence of light so as to accentuate forms or soften them. 
But at best we can only call this a kind of superior trade mark." 

" The Dutch school is without style, because it has ever been 
destitute of beauty ; but it has played a briUiant part in a lower 
walk of art, the aim of which is consummate execution. The 
schools of Italy, as exemplified in the works of Leonardo, MichaLl 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, and Correggio, were all grand in stjle But 
the Greeks alone, when at the zenith of their excellence, seem to 
have attained for a moment, under Pericles, to style absolute and 
perfect ; to that impersonal and therefore sublime form of art upoii 
which moat of the elevated characteristics of beauty are founded — 
a godlike mingling of sweetness and strength, dignity and warmth, 
majesty and grace. Winckelmann has penned these profoundly true 
words : ' Perfect beanty is like pure water, it has no particular 
savour.' tio in the sculptures of the Parthenon, the personality 
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of the sculptor is so cntiroly effaced, that they are rather the 
creation of art itself than the work of an artist : Phidias, instead 
of animating them with a breath from his own soul, has inspired 
them with the nniversal soul of man." ' 

We have cited this passage in spite of its length because it 
seems to show very clearly one of the points that characterise 
the better class of idealists, and furnishes us with an opportunity 
to indicate precisely the illusion into which tliey seem to have 
fallen. 

In every artist whose personality is stamped on his works, we 
recognize a particular style, the unfaihng mark of such personality. 
Beyond this peculiar style of each artist, we admit the existence of 
the style of the school, nation, or race, to which he belongs. This 
style, too 's 1% mucl a mark f the perso Itv far e or school 
as that of an nd d al s of h s and la cc nposed of tl e v r o s 
features wl ch are c mm n to the works of art cf s cl gto pa 
There 6 ot course a ( reek style as well as an E^ypt an a 
Syrian, a 1 an Aial an style then there s the stvle of the 
Venetians wh ch d ffers fr m that f the Florent nes fr m the 
schools of Pome ani L mbardy But when we lieg t talk of 
essential st\le of alsol te b trii,t or n pers nal style we are 

' It ie ntere t ^ t c mpa e s h devel pmant of op n on n » t t c ol the 
first order, who, after having once " looked," as he said, " upon the iileal as but 
a cloudy phrasH " — abstr<Kt wfojJ and imperxmal ityle being one and t.he same 
thins — lias completely turned his back upon bis old beliefe.as the following passage 
will prove : — ' ' Critics have one word which they air at every opportunity, which 
word drops out of sight whenever they attempt to practically explain works of 
art; — the ideal. What is this ideal f Is it in a subjeut or in the manner of its 
portrayal ? If the ideal esist in Baphael's school of Athens, where can we find it 
in BembrandC's school of anatomy? Why is a landscape byPonssin more ideal than 
one by Kuysdael ! We do not mean Co ai^ sphins to these artistic niyeteties. If 
tymbolic intention constitute idealism, the niost dowaright of naturalists baa only 
t« paint a drowsy female anrj dub his picture Slumber. Thereupon the critice vill 
find a peg on which to hang most ingenious speculations. ' Death, it is sleep . . . 
or perhaps awakening! and so on' — just as the fine groups of shepherds near an 
ancient iomb in Ponssin's Arcadia ronse profound reflections npon the uncertainty 
of happiness and the shortness of life. Such philosophical amusements ma; exercise 
the faculties as easily before a smoker byBrower iis!>cfore a muse by the Carracoi. 
' That smoker ! what depth ot allegory! Alas I all things vanish like smoke ! 
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at sea. If wo admit that the impersonal style is beauty, ive still 
have to face the fact that beauty is felt in very dissimilar ways 
by difiereiit artists. How are we to reconcile this diversity with a 
style which, as it is absolute, must logically be without internal 
change ? In the school to which M. Cli. Blanc belongs, it is under- 
stood that Raphael is the great painter of beauty. But beauty, 
as he understood and interpreted it, has nothing in common with 
the quality imder the same name as rendered by Leonardo, Micbaol 
Angelo, or Rubens. 

" Raphael," says Jules de Goncourt in his Notes de Voyar/e, " ha« 
created a classic type for the Virgin by carrying ordinary beauty 
to perfection — the absolute reverse of the system of Da Vinci, who 
sought beauty in rare excellence of type and refinement of expres- 
sion. The former has given her an altogether human serenity of 
character, a formal and holy beauty which ia almost Jesus-like. 
His virgins are ripe and dignified mothers, wives of St. Joseph. 
He ttoroughly realised the mStier assigned by the faithful to the 
mother of God. His pictures will be ever popular. They will 1 
remain to eternity the clearest representations of the Virgin of I 
good Catholics ; the most general, accessible, easily understood in \ 
their divine authority ; the most grateful to the mingled desire for f 
art and piety. The Madonna della Sedia will ever be the academic ') 
type of the deihcati n of woman ' ■ 

These remaiks may seem a little harsh and exaggerated, but 

Lifa n short, bappmeEs ig fleet ng virtue is ihe one thmg tn be desired.' t^o 
we retarn to the arcadia uf Pou-.xm la tumpiiny mtli a Lauater uf tap 

' Truly art is moK single minded thin entiLiom The true artist has more I 
He la sstastied to represent what he sees, and to espreea what he j 
two thinga, insight and feeling, insepfirable from ever; really worthy artistic ' 
iment. It ia the ego and the non-ego of philoaophj n^vely and irceaietilily 
:o action ; a form borrowed from extevnal nature, and animated by the 3«n- 
whicli it inspires in the inner man of him wbo borrows it. Nature and 
ity are, indiriaibly and at one time, iioth the object and aiibjeot of all the 
s of Bcience and industry. Art displays the phenomena of the universal 
ience explains them, and industry adapts them to the various wants of man. 
bs the goal, science affords the means, and industry makes use of it." So 
M. Bilrger of idealism, in his review of the salon of 1861, in Le Temps. 
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on the whole, they are just They give a fair estimate of the 
idealism of the lovable genius to whom they refer, facile and perhaps 
superficial, diifuae rather than profound. Raphael, like most men, 
looked upon beauty as external rather than internal ; he saw its 
visible form rather than its moral basis. Hia style then is not 
sfffle par esxelleace. It is no more than Ais etyle, marking his own 
personality. That which renders him, in the view of many, worthy 
to be called the prince of painters, and, therefore, to be placed 
above Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and Rembrandt — -is exactly the 
quality, or rather the deficiency, which places him beneath them, 
when we come clearly to understand that impersonal style is merely 
absence of style ; and that, if Raphael possessed more than any 
other man this pretended perfection, it was merely because his 
works never received those profound and trenchant marks of indi- 
viduality which are so striking to the masses and so diaconcertitig 
to academists, but which are not the less on that account marks 
of powerful and vigorous genius. 

The same remarks might with justice be made of the vaunted 
impersonal style of Greek works. Were the intended eulogium 
merited, it would be the condemnation of Greek art. We know no 
literaiy style more personal than those of .^chylus, Demosthenes, 
iind. Aristophanes. If the statues do not show such strong 
marks of individuality, it is not because their authors " breathed 
into their works the breath of tlie universal soul;" but simply 
because the ideal aim of sculpture was, as Plato says, for a long 
time almost exclusively confined to the representation of perfect 
physical types. This naiTow ideal found its limit and its laws in 
the peculiar genius of the Greek race. The province of the artist 
was confined to rendering, with the greatest possible completeness, 
the ideal physique determined by universally accepted rules. His 
first care was to seek out and faithfully imitate the fine models 
furnished in abundance by that perfect race. Secondly, he had to 
summarize and eondcDse the mass of details into a comparatively 
small number of essential features ; this process was insisted upon 
by the character of the Greek Intellect, whioh was ever antagon- 
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iatic to anything partiGular or individual. To their philosophers, 
as to their artists, oaly general principles seemed worthy of 
attention ; in their systems of philosophy, as in their statues, they 
proceeded by long strides, by masses ; they suppressed, detail, and 
preferred synthesis to analysis. This characteristic was common 
to the whole race, and was but little favourable to the eapression 
of individuality. Beyond the special necessities of sculpture, 
which we shall consider later, the artist found himself within 
certain habits of intellect outside which he naa forbidden to go. 
He was compelled, whether he liked it or not, to adopt types ; 
that is, to the generalization and abbreviation of things. So 
in the end he troubled himself but little about the expression 
of the face, looking first and mainly to the beauty of geneial form, 
and to the well-balanced proportion of parts. When some of the 
sHccessora of Phidias, weary of the serene immobility of god-like 
souls, began to represent human life with ail its joys and sorrows — 
teaching themselves to mark by attitude and physii^inomy certain 
sentiments and passions that can be expressed by means of sculp- 
ture — a cry of decadence was raised ; in the same way in which 
Euripides was accused of having degraded the Greek drama, when 
he had substituted for the almost geometric symmetry of the tra- 
gedy of action as understood by Sophocles, or at least had added 
to it, the delineation of the passions and of man's moral activity. 

This esclnsive pre-occupation with physical beauty among a 
people peculiarly sensitive to its influence ; this striving after a 
type by abbreviation of detail ; this imperious desire for proportion, 
for what they called Siiri/thm,ia : did not constitute an impersonal 
art in the true sense of the word. AH that we can assert of Greek 
sculpture is, that the peculiar character of the artist was in great 
part awamped l>y the general personality of the race — very much 
as we see it in that collective work which has come down to us 
under the name of Homer. 

We have already said enough on this point, and we need not 
revert to it. There is no such thing as an impersonal stylo. The 
union of the two words forma a contradiction in terms. 
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§ 2, Style in Italian Painting and in that of Holland—Capital 

importance of Hie question — TJie Academic style — Official 

teaching. 

The fine work of M. Fromentiu contains a passage which sum- 

miiriaes very completely the whole question of style.' Comparing 

Italian painting with that of Holland, he says : — 

" There existed a habit of high and noble thought, an art which 
consisted in the choice of things and subjects, in embellishing and 
perfecting them, living rather in the absolute than in the relative, 
Beeing nature as she is, but eager to depict her as she is in rare 
moments. This art all referred more or less to the personality of 
man ; was dependent on it, subordinate to it, and copied from it : 
just as some laws of proportion, and certain attributes, such as 
grace, force, nobility, beauty, learnedly studied from man and 
digested into the form of doctrine, came to he applied to matters 
which had but little to do with him. Thence sprang up a kind of 
universal humanity, or humanized universe, of which the ideal 
human body was the prototype. Historical facts, visions, beliefs, 
dogmas, myths, symbols, emblems : the human form, in one way 
or another — was made to esprese everything which it could, by any 
means, be made to interpret. Nature existed but vaguely around 
this absorbent personage. At best it was looked upon as a frame 
which ebouid diminish, and even disappear, so soon as man was 
ready to take its place. Elimination and synthesis were the order 
of the day. As it was necessary that every object should borrow 
its plastic form from the same ideal, there was no question of 
derogation. Soon, by virtue of the laws of historic style, it came 
about that planes wern reduced, horizons brought near, trees 
generalized, skies simplified, that atmospheres became more limpid 
and monotonous ; whilst man had become more fixed in type, nude 
oftener than draped, and usually of full stature and noble visage, 
so as to be a real sovereign in the ri51e which he had to play. In 
these days our task is more simple. We have to render each 
' Zc« Mattrei d'Autrefou, pp. 174-175. 
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object with its own especial interest, to put man back in liid 
proper place, and, on occasion, to do without him altogether." 

" The time has come for less thought, and for less lofty aima ; 
we must now look at things more closely, and observe better. We 
must paint as well, though in a different fashion ; we must work 
for the general public, for the citizen, the man of business and the 
parvenu- — everything is now for them. We must become humble 
for. humble things, petty for petty things, subtle for subtle thiogs ; 
we must follow them all and track them out without contempt 
or omission ; we must be familiar with their homeliness and enter 
lovingly into the conditions of their existence. It is all a matter 
of sympathy, of patience, and attention, of never flagging re- 
search. Henceforward, genius will consist in absence of prejudice, 
in taking nothing for granted, in allowing oneself to be goi'erned 
by one's model, in inquiring only how it may demand to be 
represented. Embellish ill No! Ennoble it T We must not; 
neither must we chasten it. It would all be so much falsehood 
ami useless trouble. £iit is there not in every artist toorthy of the 
name ai/me indescribable quality mkich accepts that trouble naturally/ 
and mt/iout consciott) effort." 

These words indicate the whole theory of style. Style, which 
is a simple reflection of the artist's personality, is naturally found 
1 the work f ever art st who p ssessea any perso al ty The 
ndescnbal le q al ty the je e sa s quo of wh ch F om nt 
spPiks s pre aely the laaembia^e of q al t es the cond t of 
I g ind temperon e t wl ch caused I ben^ to we tl ngs d i 
fe ently t Reml a dt The tw estr ted from one in 1 tl e i e 
object or subject em t o & w dely d fferent tho gh congen al to 
the r respect e nat res j t as 1 1 ghte ei stnng n a conee t 
room will V brate n es[ on&e t* the te wl h it would itself 
produce if struck. The one thing needful is the power to vibrate, 
which is too often wanting. 

The question of style has considerable importance. We might 
even say that it includes the whole of testhetics, which is in fact 
the question of personality in art. 
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If 110 one took up art but those who are born artists — those, we 
mean, in whom iesthetic emotion arises with that spontaneity and 
energy which constitute creative power — discussions such as this 
upon which we are engaged, would be purely academic, and it 
would be childish to dwell upon mere definition of style. 

But it is not so : the subject upon which men think least 
is generally their own character, and so vanity leads them into 
strange delusions ; and, what is perhaps still more important, their 
ignorance and caprice find baneful aid in the rules and formulas 
of olhcial teaching. 

" Style," says M. Cb. Blanc, " expresses the collection of 
traditions transmitted to ne by various great masters from age to 
age. Summarizing all classical ways of looting at beauty, it 
means lieanty itself." That is, if we wish to acquire style aud 
interpi-et beauty, we need only study the mass of classic tradition ! 
This is the doctrine of the Academy, baldly stated. By virtue 
of this belief have been edited and compiled the collections of 
recipes which treat of poetry, rhetoric, and sesthetics, and 
cnimciate as law, more or less inaccurate observations on the art 
of constructing chefe d'ceuvre. The method is simplicity itself; 
we have but to look back and see how anything has been done 
before. You want to write an Epicl Nothing can be easier. 
Kiamine Homer's way of going about it, and do the same, 
Sophocles will show you how to compose a tragedy. You mean, 
perhaps, to devote yourself to sculpture and painting i Doubtless 
you have but little pretension to eicel Phidias, Polycletus, 
Praxiteles, Raphael, Titian, or Michael Augelo. Now, a study of 
the productions of these great men will of course convince us that 
their superiority arose from the oaie with which they sacrificed the 
real to the ideal. They saw the grand side of subjects which had 
no sides that were not petty ; they represented objects under 
their typical aspect, in their primitive essence ! Perhaps you don't 
understand ? Well, all this merely means that they ignored 
f unimportant details, and simplified their compositions to obtain 
diffuity. They were in the habit of embellishing, correcting, and 
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improving, proceeding always by elimination and synthesis, 
reducing planes, bringing forward horizons, generalizing trees, 
purifying atmospheres, idealising the human body, and replacing 
its YulgaritieB by the forms which have become academic. I 

All this is taiight to young men preparing to practise art. To j 
help thenj to understand poetry, it is translated into prose for 
them, and art is reduced to a mere matter of processes. The 
natural result upon their minds, is a conviction that for the 
production of a work of genius the first condition is, not genius, 
but elaboratj; rules. If we may trust the Academy, Michael 
Angelo is inferior to Raphael, although his genius is superior ; and 
for no better reason than his disinclination to or unfitness for the 
tyranny of rules. How many of the young are there who, having 
studied Boileau's Art po4tique or the numerous successors of the 
Rltetoric of AristjDtle, or official lucubrations on (esthetics, imagine 
that they can only be very bad poets, very mediocre advocates, or 
very incapable artists ! 

These mistakes are much more frequent than might be 
imagined. They have deplorable consequences even for those who 
have received the necessary gifts from nature. Their first effect 
is to destroy all sincerity and spontaneity, without which no art is 
possible. Instead of giving free scope to their real impressions, 
and interpreting tliem faithfully and directly just as they are felt — 
the method is to torture these impressions by rules concocted and 
imposed by privileged legislators, to pass them under the academic 
standard, and for this purpose to clip and oppress them till they 
are killed, and then, forsooth, to he surprised to find nothing left 
but corpses. 

This substitution of executive skill for spontaneous feeling 
produces theatrical art, which is deliberate, cold-blooded, and 
calculated exaggeration superimposed upon the naive and uncon- 
scious esaggeratiou of true art. Academic art, runs into the 
extremes of what is fal^^e and theatrical in order to escape from 
vulgarity and inanity. Not being sustained or warmed by 
internal feeling, which it has been taught to despise, it loses itself 
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ill deliberation a as to lines, details, and arrangements which 
contradict and destroy all harmony or unity of effect. It is this 
want of abandon and sincerity which constitutes the besetting sin 
of academism. The natural simplicity of true, personal impres- 
sions, is displaced by exaggeration and respect for tradition, which 
allow calculation and effort to become conspicuous. This is not 
art ; it is only more or leas laborious industry. 

What can be said of the condition of any young man who 
probably entirely ij^norant of hia own powers never f r i moment 
supposes that the dicta of men st imped nith the official im 
primatur and ■u.credited by succeasive goTemment^i can come 
from lying oracles! He too ftiU understand and perceive hv 
notable examples how dangerous mij become «iy pietence to an 
opinion of his own on iesthetic subjects. His bberty of thought 
is conspired against on all sides. The very moment when he most 
requires to be sustained, encouraged, and aided in the develop- 
ment of his own individuality, is that chosen to overwhelm him 
with every kind of intimidation and temptation. Imitation and 
study of the great masters — excellent things for the artist already 
started on his right path — are full of peril to the young man still 
dubious as to which road he ought to take. 

This mistaken method has been energetically criticised by the 
more competent men. M H L q d B b dra wh 

professor of drawing though h I 
most just and lively sen f tl 
published the following p 
Academy will never foi^ h m 

" Young men who tak p t 
eftoita ad is but natural t bt 
Uiihiippily, the means wh 1 
being both the amest on 1 ^ t 
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a stimulus, when they see the majority of the competitors abandon 
their iadividiial inspirations, to follow, with complete docility, the 
recommendatioaa of the ficole doa Beaux Arts which seem sancti- 
fied by suceessi 

" With but very rare exceptions, mere admission to the compe- 
tition' cells is only achieved after long periods of study exclu- 
sively directed to the one purpose ; and it is tlie long duration of 
this minatural preparation which makes it so fatal to the freshness 
of original gifts. 

" Pupils delayed in this way, end by resembling those aspiring 
bachelors whose aim is rather a diploma than the acquisition of 
knowledge, 

" Two tests are demanded before admission to a cell is allowed — 
a sketch or composition of any given subject, and a painted figure 
from a model. Preparation for this double test becomes the 
one idea of young artists. Their only studies are the daily 
repetition of these sketches and common-place figures— always 
executed in dimensions, within a limit of time, and in a style 
identical with those required for the competition itself, 

" After whole years devoted to such practice, what can remain 
of the more precious qualities ? What becomes of naivete, sin- 
cerity, naturalness t The exhihitions of the £cole des Beaux Arts 
tell us only too clearly. 

" At times, certain competitors imitate the stylo of their 
respective masters, or that of some famous artist. Some seek 
inspiration from the works of former laureates j others borrow from 
recent successes at the Salon, or from other works which may have 
left lively impressions upon them. All these various influences 
may give a certain diversity to a few of the exhibitions ; but they 
do not give anything like natural variety or the original character 
flowing from individual inspiration." 

M. Lecocq de Boishaudran affirms that oiu- first effort should be 
directed to make students perceptive and impressionable, to which 

' The cells in which competitors ara separately confined during the "con- 
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end be h«. magmed \en eff icuu means Tb s is the t: aeit dl 
point and piecisely that which is most neglected 

Technicil edocation in the elements of design is i o Itss 
defective Spe^klnJ, of the raodelf pati nized bv the Mit %try ut 
Fine Arts m ill their teaching estdbliahmenta M Lewcj ajs — 

It 13 a strange thing that at a penod when the evimple and 
authority of Raphael tnd ther greit designers are more than ever 
appealed to the m dels used for the trainiUj, of vouth are 
systematically the very coiitndicti n of that great masters de 
signs — so animated sc sti kmg eaay and undulating in ontour 
so well understood and accentuated fiom the point of iien of 
perspective and c nstmcti n 

Similar strictuie^ are to be f nnd in a communit ition dited 
ISSi from M \ lollet le Due to M \ itet in which refemn^ to the 
instiuction in the art f drawing at a time when the Auidemy of 
the Pme Arte shaken f r a mtment in its supremici htl ju^t 
acquired a new kise of ita baneful dictatorshi] the learned and 
able arclitect says — ' 

^\ hat di. they mean by teaehin^ drawing after the cliasi 
manner ' They be^n by placing before the student silhouette 
which thev call feature drawings to be mech\iiii.allj c j ed 
Tie e\e tf the child who is thmking only of lendeimg Ly help cf 
the hand a still impeifect instrument this featuie or silhouette 
acquires from the ven first a bad habit of ignorin^ planes seem^ 
m the object to be delineated nothing but a flat surt ue boi lered 
ly \ contour 'What is the fmther couise of teach iig at 

the Ecole des Beaux Arts % It is confined to c pym^ what we 
commonh called n/rr /emifs that iR lule men alnav under the 
same light m the same place and in j.ositnns nhiih miy be 
ftirlv desciibed as tsrtnie ]a I by the hour Such is the course 
of drawing fiom nature wb ch has now lasted for about two 

' M ^ ollctleD ci nellkno n lo be oneof tl e bc?t 1 ug 1 1 en n Franee 
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hundred and seventeen yeara, and the suppression of which, if we 
may believe M. Vitet, would be the annihilation of art ! " 

At first sight, this obstinate clinging to a useless and foolish 
tradition seems very straoge ; but a little reflection wOl explain 
it. In our country, men never rise above the crowd until they are 
no longer good for anything. To be a general, a minister, or an \ 
academician, old age is necessary. When a man has been well I 
battered and used up by the difficulties of life, and has imperative I 
need of repose — then the great offices are opened to him, and he is 
allowed to take his share in the regulation and direction of / 
national activity ; but always on one condition, that he have no 
reforming tendencies or revolutionary instincts. As soon as this 
can be ascertained ; as soon as it can be shown that a man who, 
when young, possessed vigour, talent, and activity, no longer Las 
any one of them : he is called up into one of those numerous 
" h&tels des Tnvalides" called ministries, academies, administrative 
and governing bodies of all kinds and descriptions. In these the | 
old gentlemen meet again and talk over the good old times off 
their youth ; and, naturally enough, combine to anathematize all ', 
who have the temerity to advocate change. If some too vigorous 
colleague, possibly admitted by mistake into the learned company, 
pretends to believe that some little matters require modification, 
he is overwhelmed with ridicule ; and if he hazard any definite 
proposal smacking of heresy, he is incontmently crushed and 
smothered by adverse votes. Not that we feel any ill will to 
academies and administrative bodies in themselves. They are 
only what we have made them. The blame lies with the 
popular prejudices which confine the greatest prizes to tho'^e who 
have lost their teeth, and lay the most weighty icspomjibihtios on 
men no longer able to discharge them, We insist upon having 
generals to command our armies who can no longer sit a horse, 
and directors for our art institutions who have Inst both eyes and 
ears. The judgment of such men is of course founded upon 
recollections. So much the worse for us who refute to understand 
that it is so. It is but natural that dotards should love the old 
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fashions which recall their youth ; and that they should treat as 
profanation, any effort which would seem to menace the sanctity 
of their memories. 

We must not forget that similar vices are found everywhere. 
Instruction in letters among us is worthy of the same process in 
the fine arts. It is everywhere carried on under the same methods. 
Fatiguing and monotonous exercises have fatal effect in reducing 
everyone, professors as well as pupils, to the condition of machines. 
Iron routine is despotic. Every day of the year some professor re- 
peats wearily and dogmatically the lesson of corresponding days in 
preceding years ; and that lesson, more often than not, is addressed 
only to the memory of the pupil, Our children are taught upon 
the same principle as performing dc^, by innumerable repetitions 
of the same act — the main difference being the substitution of 
"impositions" for the cane. Thus do we pretend to form the 
characters of men. We form dunces instead, who carry nothing 
from our lyceums but horror of all intellectual work ; whose one 
care is to wipe out the weary recollection, by plunging into those 
many forms of brutal amusement which are the gloiy of the 
" well bred " young men of the day. One thing indeed surprises 
us ; it is, that with such a method of instruction, we still find so 
many young men able to outgrow its evil influence, to right 
themselves and acquire a proper basis for inteUectual pursuits. 
Let us hope that at some future day — when voices have been long 
raised against administrative laches, against the crystallization of 
academies and their riders, against the softening of youthful 
vigour and the decadence of true artiatic principle — a time may 
come when men shall understand that, instead of working for 
effect, they must go back to cause; that they must refuse to 
confide the direction of the living to the dead; that they must 
free our youths from the oppressive and stultifying methods by 
which to-day they are being crushed. 

The first aim of instraction should be to elicit individual 
powers. Rembi-andt attached so great importance to this point, 
that he condemned his pupils to a aolitai-y mode of study, and so 
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preveuted tlie poasiliility of one copyiug from another. In these 
days, our one idea and the necessary consequence of our methods, 
IS the amuhdation of individuality by the substitution of process 
for inspiration, minnerism fur sincerity, ^nd calculation for 
spontineity Imaginative and poetic art wo scarcely attempt. 
As opposed to those whj lo ik aithiu themsehes and obtam style 
naturally, by thi, aitless espiesaion of thuir true sentiments, there 
are to he found ^ ist numbers, who toil and Kbour to master 
a bonowed style by the application of mechanical lecipes, and so 
Icflo ^ the beneht of their own natural gifts The latter method 
kills the spirit, and the introductioa of tormnU reduces art to a 

& Planch6, in hia article upon David d'Angers, says — " What 
13, according to the Academy, the clearest manner of proving one's 
respect for tradition^ Is it not to efface oneself ao thoroughly, to 
absorb oneself so completLly m the imitation of ancient work, to 
bnng togethei m a new and unknown work so many ancient aud 
well known pasaige?, as to make it impossilile for the spectator to 
say i^ith confidence, 'This is the wuik of a new man T" 

^ot that the accepted theories are necessarily false and 
dangerous m themselves Many of the precepts which obtain in 
om course of public teachmg and in official tradition, are founded 
upon real obsorvition — often pLihaps, narrow, but on the whole 
fiirly just and aocuidte The process of analysis by which they 
ha\e been extracted from the masterpieces of art, often reveals 
remarkable perspicacity But even undoubted truths become 
dangeiouB in presence of the piei iiling errors in method, which by 
their insistence on the importance of rules, end in making young 
men think thit the eicelleuce of the great masters arose from 
their ngid adhetence to rules, nhilst, in fact, their escellence 
was but the expression of their individual qualities, aud the 
spontaneous manifestation of the r genius 

Students even come to imig ne that like themselves. Homer, 
.'EsLhylus, Shakespeare, Lconird M chael Angelo, Rubens, and 
ItemLraiidt, all woikcd frjm inks wh ch were able to instil into 
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them all alike tlie supreme laws of eternal reaaon— a revelation 
anterior to the existence of ait itself. Art is thus reduced to 
a kind of inflexilile geometry, with asioms equally despotic over 
all tempei amenta and intellects ; and with theories deduced by 
irrefutable logic, which aie certain to produce masterpieces when 
respected, abortions when neglected. As for geniua, emotion, the 
internal movement of the aoul \\hich warms the imi^ination and is 
alone able to lender it feitile in consummate art^these are put 
on one side, and are only caaually referred to when they give 
opportunities for high-flown language. When such conventional 
homage has been paid, serious instruction, i.e., the distribution of 
formulas, is resumed with fresh \igour. 

This perversion of talent is disastrous. It sterilizes both the 
teaching of masters and the efforts of pupils. War must be waged 
indefatigably against it, if any good results be desired. Before 
unfolding the whole catalogue of processes, and showiug young 
men how they were used by tie great masters for the manifesta- 
tion of their ideas and sentiments, we must begin by making the 
students understand that the first and most important point ia 
the possession of an idea ; and, moreover, that the said idea must 
be personal, lively, and keenly felt. We must teach them that in 
the absence of this antecedent condition, no rules, no formulas, no 
recipes, can save a work from that commonplace which is the true 
antipodes of style. That is to say — before setting up an arsenal 
for the benefit of artists, we must render them capable of making 
use of the anas provided for them. Before we show them how to 
interpret emotion, we must see that their souls are sufficiently 
developed and educated to feel it. 

As things are now, it seems that personality has no proper part 
to play in art — at least we do not suppose that a young man who 
presents himself for official instruction has arrived at a point whea 
he has nothing to hope from its aid. It would be a mistake to think 
Ko. Generally a little facility with the pencil is the only accom- 
jilishnieot of young men entering the ficole dea Beaus-Arts. 
Their literary instruction has been nearly always completely 
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i ; their brains are empty and untroubled with mf«Uec- 
tual labonr. Their natural artistic faculties require nourishment 
and opportunity for exercise. Thus movements and warmth of 
imagination may be in a state of potential activity, but they are 
undeveloped for want of exercise. 

We must, then, take these young men in hand. We must develop 
them and guide them through the mazes of ffisthetic emotion; 
foster, by every means in our power, the expansion of their moral 
qualities which constitute the real sources of art; refine their 
sensibilities, elevate their conceptions, and warm their imagina^ 
tions by familiarizing them with liberal ideas, by putting before 
them masterpieces in every branch of art, by teaching them to 
comprehend the basis of human society and the grandeur of man's 
natiu^, and by bringing them face to face with objects that are 
calculated to awaken and develop enthusiasm and poetie senti- 
ment: in a word, we must multiply for them, in every conceiv- 
able way, the special delights of the eye and ear which are, strictly 
speakiitg, Eesthetic pleasures. 

If it be true that style is, above all, the imprint of individuality 
left upon a work by its author; if we acknowledge that its 
elevation will depend upon the generosity and loftiness of such 
individuality : is it not evident that the surest means of en- 
nobling style, is to enaoble the personality of the artist t ' 

' We take pleaanrc in recognizing that tiiia latter trnth is felt in the moat litelj 
manner bj fie present director of the Ecnle des Beaux- Arts, HL Engine Uuillavime. ■ 
He has always ioEisted upon the neceaBitj £or systems of study, which, without 
bearing directly upon the theoretic or teuhuical teaching of sculpture or painting, 
vould effectually widen tlie intelligence and imaginative power of artiste, whose 
horizons are, in tcuUi, too often restricted. He understands as well as any one 
how narrow and inadeiiuatB the method is ■which has been in vogue up to the 
pi'eseut time. Thanks to his exertiona, many improvemenls have been introduced ; 
but hie efforts clash with obstinate prejudices, which, in all probability, will 
finally prove too strong for him. One of the most argent of the necessary refoms, 
is the suppression of eidsting privileges ; for these invest a few men with absolute 
artistic dictatorship, and, putting an end to all free instruction, condemn French 
art to a state of hopeless stagnation. The adoption of our young artists by the 
state has not, and never can, produce results other than disastrous. In art, as in 
all cbe, fertility is the outcome of freedom. We cannot understand how it ia that 
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So soon as we have done this, and have replaced things iu their 
proper places and true rank, we shall no longer find it impolitic to 
acquaint young men with the results of our examination of master 
works. We should no longer have cause to fear the annihilation 
of spontaneity by imitation, im^nation by memory, inspiration 
by recipes. Even if the students did remain mediocrities it would 
be in their own way, and this would be much better than imita- 
tion of the mediocrity of others, or even than the smothering of 
personality in eclectic combinations necessarily condemned to im- 
potence. Premature study of the old masters has the certain effect 
of preventing study of nature, and, consequently, the development 
of all spontaneity. It is an excellent thing to study the execution 
of others in order to add to the completeness, lucidity, and 
accuracy of one's own. But it is first of all necessary to acquire 
an individual style ; for without this, there is great danger that 
one will permanently remain a slave to that of some other man, 
and nothing can be more pernicious than such a result. 

The mode of teaching which we suggest would have another 
advantage. It would enable those subjected to it clearly to 
determine whether or not their natural gifts would fit them 
to succeed as artists. If taught nothing but processes and 
general axioms, they might take for granted their ability to apply 
this teaching. If it were enough to understand how Raphael or 
Rubens went to work, to analyze their principles of composition, 
to study their design, to master their schemes of colour, to store 
up in the memory the accumulated observations of the learned 
men who have more or less passed their hves in dissecting 
chefs d'ceuvre — then few men could doubt their possession 
of the capacity necessary for such mechanical achievements ; 
nothing, in fact, being wanted but power of attention and a good 
memory. But so soon as it is generally allowed that, to be an 

tlie men wto pretend to have UTOwed fidelity to the art of Grsscs and the 
) harboured £uch a tlieught as i^e nilf ul aujtpreBsioa of the 
nhich readered these great mauifeBlatioiu of artistic genius 
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artist a man muat receiYe from nature imaginative power, ivarmth. 
of feeling, enthusiasm, sensibility to jesthetic pleasures, peculiar 
aptitiide to estimate the artistic value of tbinga, and an in- 
stinctive, imperious desire to give to internal feelings external 
manifestation under one of the special forma of art — then will 
young men, during the noviciate to which thoj will be subjected, 
have many opportunities for self-es ami nation as to their true 
vocations, many tests for measuring their artistic capabilities, 
and will no longer bo exposed, as they are to-day, to the danger of 
lamentable mistakes, too often espiated by a life-long despair. In 
the result, we should find in all those who persevered to the end, 
that peculiar ^'je ne sais ([uoi" which is the essential condition 
of style. 



C THE FIRST. 
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CHAPTER I, 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE ARTS. 



Wb have explained tlie genera] principles wliich obtain in all 
the arta. We have now to consider each art separately. But first 
there is a preliminary question to be decided — in what order shall 
cur mi|ULne3 be made 1 We cannot leave it to chance. Such a 
couise would espose us to fetiguing repetitions and disagreeable 
confusion? We must then discover and adopt some classification 
which may constitute a 1 gical accession, and enable us to pass 
eatily from one subject t aasther. 

Ihe ohrcni logical order which has several advantages, presents 
as many mconvenieni-es Firet we ai-e not sure that we know it — 
a difiiLulty on the very thieshold. Shall we attempt its recon- 
stiuction by me»ns of conjecture? That would hardly be any 
easiei It i? probxble enough that the arts appealing to the ear 
preceded those bobnging to the eye. The reason for such proba- 
bility K that poetry misii. ani the dance, reduced to their most 
simple expiession im[.ly nothing external to man himself and 
require no foreign aid Rhythm of language, singing, and move- 
ment, produces these arta quite naturally, for it is quite instinctive. 
But which of these three arts came first into being 1 Was it dancing, 
singing, or poetry ? It would be difficult to determine with any 
certainty. The difficulty would be no less great in the other 
category of the arts. I am quite aware of the esistence of a very 
coDYenieut theory which derives sculpture and painting from 
architecture. This is what Lamennais says : " Just as the beings 
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contained in the young world in which they had only a potential 
existence, developed themselves by very small degrees at a time, 
and obtained individuality in that universe which contained their 
germ — so from architecture, their common mother, have been 
derived by a kind of organic evolution, all the arts potentially 
contained in it ; and these, alwaya united with it, though distinct 
from it, have become individualised in exact proportion as such 
evolution has proceeded in sympathy with that of the world itself. 
Sculpture detached itself, first, by its steady pr<^ession from low 
into high relief; and, next, the emancipated statues, in break- 
ing the last tie of marble binding them to the temple, entered 
upon independent existences of their own. Painting, whose pri- 
mitive rule was merely to vary and enliven flat surfaces with 
colour, or to accentuate with a more marked boundary the hardly 
perceptible reliefs of eai'ly sculpture, at last obtained emancipation 
from such servitude, and committed itself to a life of its own ; until 
man, growing out of the mystic symbolism of early art, begau to 
look about him, to understand his individuality, and to sec that 
colour plays a very important part in the universe, were it only 
in the discrimination of objects." 

We should like nothing better than to he able to adopt this 
fascinating and generally accepted doctrine, could we but clearly 
perceive the facta upon which it is founded. Unfortunately its 
authors and defenders have usually neglected to point them out, 
or to replace them by other proofs. They seem to consider that 
to pen fine phrases upon architectural symbolism, whose ob- 
ject they believe to have been reproduction of the great features of 
creation, has rendered unnecessary any more direct evidence. But 
is this symbolic theory worthy of credence ? la it represented in 
the earliest forms of architecture ? Of this we have no proof 
whatever, and the whole brilliant explanation of the arts of design 
is obviously a purely imaginary theory. We know very well that 
at one period in the development of art, probably in very remote 
times, architecture began to form with sculpture and painting 
a sort of trinity, at once single and triple, in which the three 
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elements osisted, and ivere so intimately connected as to form an 
alnaost indivisible ensemble. Moreover, we know that amongst tbe 
Greeks, and probably amongst other nations also, the arts of the ear 
formed a single group. Poets sang to the accompaniment of their 
own lyre or cithara. Lyric poetry, as we find it in tragic choruses, 
was sung by groups moving in studied time and rhythm. These are 
instances of the intimate combination of poetry, music, and dancing. 

As we remarked at the commencement of our inquiry, the arts 
are reduced, by their affinities of nature and origin, into two dis- 
tinct groups. It is, however, neither proved nor suggested that 
any member of these two groups sprang, completely fashioned, 
from the brains of our ancestors; and in considering the arts 
of hearing, we find ourselves confronted with the same difficulty 
aa we met in trying to determine the precedence of the arts of 
vision. Which of the two groups was the first to give evidence of 
its existence t And, to take each group separately, in what order 
did the arts of wbifh it is composed make their first appearance ? 
To this question we can give no answer. Thus, as we have no 
facts to guide ut, and are uuwillmg to plunge into the regions of 
more or less hazardous conjecture, we shall put on one side the 
chronological arrangement untd such time as new discoveries may 
enable us to resume it with some hope of accuracy. It seems, too, 
more in conformity with the subject and title of our work, to seek 
for a basis for a classification of tbe arts among Eesthetic charac- 
teristics themselves. This we must endeavour to do. 

By their origin and the nature of their processes, the arts, as we 
have seen, naturally divide themselves into two well-defined groups. 
The one springs flxim the sensation of sight, and is more or 
less immediately connected with the practices of primitive scribes. 
The three arts of which it is composed are, sculpture, painting, 
and architecture. Their common feature is development in 
space ; their manifestations have to do with a single point of 
time ; consequently, they esclude movement, which is succession 
and duration, replacing it by simultaneity and order, whose law is 
proportion. 
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The other three arts, poetry muse ini the dince we fiu)ject 
to the laws of rhythm. They h^ie soun 1 fjr then vehicle o*^ 
expression, they appeal to the sense of heanng inA take their 
immediate origin from spoken Un^uage, which seems ftr long to 
have consisted of a species of cadenced smgmg. Their prmciple of 
action is hy succession, through which they ai-e referred to general 
ideas of lapse of time and movement. They arc, therefore, the 
more direct expression of the inner essence of life ; while the other 
three deal with it rather in its exterior forms — which, heing 
expressed at one given moment of their action, become as it were 
disguised hy the very necessity under which they labour to 
limit themselves to a definite attitude, depriving them of the 
most salient characteristic of the other group of arts, — movement 
and power of change. 

It would perhaps be quite reasonable to found a classification of 
the arts upon the more or less powerful expression of life found in 
each. We must first understand what we mean by life. Do we 
mean physical or moral life t We are evidently concerned with both. 
It is not enough for a painter or sculptor to excel in rendering the 
outward appearance of the living body. Its attitudes ■ind gestures 
the disposition of its muscles both of trunk xnl Msige must ex 
press, so far as possible, character and sentiment intention and 
reflection. Now, from what we have said, if we h'lve succeeded 
ill making ourselves understood, it is evident that the value of 
artistic manifestations does not depend upon fidelity of imitation 
If our only object were the sight of the humin bodv we need only 
go to a public bath, or make a model disrobe Any diy we may 
see the signs of the moral life, in the attitudes gestures j hysing 
nomies and language of the groups which C">llei,t in the street on 
every slight occasion, or in conversational discussion with our 
friends. However great the interest we may feel in mak no; the-ie 
various observations, we must quite understand that the n pn,s 
sions received from them are in no way artiatii. They pc^eas a 
kind of philosophic interest, a satisfaction for our pav hoi gic 
curiosity ; they confirm or demoralise previo i Ij f rmed bservt 
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tiona : all this they do, but they never give rise to any such feeling 
as that which we esperieaoe before a picture or a statue, even 
though they express the same ideas. And why is it so 1 Because 
that which strikes us iu a work of art and stirs our emotions; that 
which we admire in the artistic expression of moral and physical 
life : is not really that life itself, but the power and originality 
shown by the artist in interpreting the impression made by it upon 
him and the manner in which he comprehends its manifestations. 
In fine, the cause of (esthetic pleasure does not reside in the per- 
sonality of the beings represented, but in that of the artist himself 
shining through them. 

Upon this clearly-understood principle we must now found our 
classification of the arts. We shall preserve the division into two 
groups, as seems natural. But we shall class each of the arts of 
which they are composed, in accordance with the amount of facility 
which they respectively afford for the manifestation of artistic 
personality ; and this brings us back to a classification of the arts 
after the number and quality of the impressions which they are 
capable of rendering — for it is by such impressions that the artist 
manifests his particular genius and talent. 

Here, then, is our classification, which we must justify when, in 
the following chapters, we study the nature and expressive limits 
of each art. 

We place the least expressive first in each of the two series : 

ArU of tJte ei/e : Architecture. — Sculpture. — Painting. 

Arts of the ear: Dancing. — Music. —Poetry. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARCHITECTURE. 



5 ]. Architectural symholism. — Modijkations of architecture by 
climate, nature of its materials, character of political and 
reliffiom instifvtions. 

It is in treating of architecture tliat the symhohc school has 
gone to the greatest eatremes. 

" In the very earliest social systems," says M. Charles Blanc, 
" architecture was conceived as a creation fit to enter into compe- 
tition with nature, and even to reproduce her most imposing and 
awe-inspiring aspects. Mystery was the condition of its eloquence. 
But still it was not its final aim, its deliberate intention. It sym- 
bolised the thoughts, atnigglirkg to light, of a whole people, rather 
than the well-defined ideas of an individual or class. In the 
complicated civilisation of modem times, architecture baa become 
specialised; every edifice affects a character of its own, and it is 
even considered an evidence of taste and skiU in an architect, to 
have succeeded in clearly showing the purpose of his building. It 
was not so in ancient times. Monumental works of early ages did 
not bear their purpose clearly marked upon them ; they had little 
of the utilitarian character. They spoke forcibly to the eye, but 
vaguely to the spirit. The priesthood by which they were con- 
ceived kept to themselves their mystic signification. Just as the 
Deity is at the same moment both present and concealed in the 
universe, so is the idea of the architect present in the temple, both 
visible and concealed. If its walls were covered with symbols 
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borrowed from nature, the masses would not comprehend their 
meauiiig ; and even he who created that enigmatic writing upon 
stone, would possess no key to its s unification So the manifesta- 
tion of the idea was confide! to ■in undecipherable chai-acter, and 
the mystery petrified in gi imte 

" The earliest architectt,— the pr esta — riised monuments which, 
compelled to be obscure emblems of the divinity, reproduced in 
aa ideal form great features of natuie s irchitecture. So they 
imitated the subhmity of high mountains in constructing the 
PYifnaiis—imtarTtiontiumedi It Pt/ran Its says Tacitus ; and to 
these artificial mountains thej gave symbolic form, that is, surfaces 
whose numbers were veneiable and mystically redoubtable. So, 
too, they imitated the firmament in star spotted ceilings, and the 
mystery of caverns by subtenaueaii hljiitiths they symbolized 
the great plains of the sea by long hoiiztntil lines, rocky peaks by 

towers, and the forests of niture 1 y f rests f cotirmns 

In their heroic aspirations they do not imittte the dwellings of 
man, but the architecture of God The priests sought to 

reproduce the most imposing feitures of the universe ; to borrow 
from the Supreme Artist his onn pe(.uhir materials, stone, marble, 
and granite ; and to employ them after his manner, in producing 

the three dimensions of length w idth and depth Such 

is the origin of architect ue Irom its be^ nning it has been 
nature reconstructed by min. 

Lamennais is quite as dugmatu, in a similar sense, 
" The religions of Indii he says all enclose apantheistic idea, 
united to a profound consciousness of the forces of nature. Their 
temples bear the stamp of the same ilea ind consciousness. Pan- 
theism is at once very immense and very vague. We feel in its 
temples an infinite power of increase. No symmetrical structures 
are presented to our eyes, to be by them easily seen and compre- 
hended ; they force us, by dint of what they leave unachieved, to 
keep our imaginations continually on tho stretch, without ever 
attaining any complete or well-defined idea, and so they give 

' La Gramiitairc dcs Arls da Seuin, lij Ch. BlaDC, p. 59, ei seq. 
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espiessiun to the pantheistic feohi g Tha aensitivenesa to the 
phenomena of natiie ■ih wn by thoir conatructora also attaches 
them to the ideas of pinthoisni In it they are conceived iiud 
deyelipci CommmninWith nature m hei mysterious moods, the 
artist thinks out his work and hlls it with hfe; life which begins 
to proLliim its individuality evea n the fiist rough productions ; 
symbol of a world m germ of i worli becoming animated and 
organized, receiving into the chaos of its primordial substance, th« 
all-powerful breath of the Universal Being."' 

To all these fantastic theories we vastly prefer the less ambitious 
but infinitely more trustworthy explanation of an eminent archi- 
tect, M. Viollet-le-Duc ; "As far as the architect is concerned, art is 
the sensible and easily understood expression of a want satisfied," 
One fact has by this time been irrefragably established — the con- 
stant and never-failing connection between the religious and civil 
arcliitecture of :ill ancient peoples, and the arrangements of their 
early habitations. 

Caverns and forests were evidently the refuges of man in his 
early savage state. As soon as he had advanced so far as to be 
equal to the fabrication of the necessary implements, he si 
out artificial caves, which call to mind the subterranean ti 
of India, Egypt, and Assyria. Later, he learnt to work and joint 

This latter kind of construction must have been practised in the 
East throughout a long series of centuries; because, as M. Viollet- 
le-Duc has shown, its traces are to be found even in the arrange- 
ments of edifices built in stone. There are in India monumental 
edifices cut in the rock, whose roofs or ceilings are carved to 
resemble the joists and planks of timber construction. The pillars 
which are left for the purpose of sustaining these ceilings, are 
made to look as like balks of wood in form as possible. Among 
the capitals in the ruins of Persepolis, there are many the shape 
of which is to be explained in the same way. 

M. VioIlet-le-Duc says, that "the decorative system of tower 
facades, the system univoKially adopted thi-oughout the palace of 
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Khorsabad, consists in the juxtaposition of portions of cylinders 
after the manner of oi^an pipes ; still more like the trunks of trees 
placed vertically side by side. Such a system of decoration seems 
to be a last reflection of those wooden linings which once served 
to sustain the walls of earth, the clay, before the regular employ- 
ment of unbumt bricks." 

The same author states that " the majority of the very ancient 
monuments of Asia Minor which still remain to us, do not show 
a single form of stone construction that is not borrowed from 
carpentry." His examination of the monumental remains of 
Thebes, discovered a similar contradiction between forms and 
structural materials : he shows us the Egj-ptians setting them- 
selves to work to raise in stone, by means of the prodigious power 
at their command, imitations of cabins of rushes and mud. He 
can find no explanation for such a contradiction but in the sup- 
position that these men had been transported from a well-wooded 
country long familiar to them, into one denuded of trees. 

The same phenomenon is to be found in the monuments of 
Asia Minor which are usually attributed to the lonians. Some of 
these monuments are cut in the solid rock, like those of the 
Hindoos ; but here again we find imitation of the balks of wood 
which, in their prototypes, were used for supports, cloisters, 
galleries, and doorways. As for the belief which discovers in the 
structure and decoration of Doric edifices reminiscences of wooden 
building, M. Viollet-le-Duc will have none of it ; and it seems to 
us difficult to contest the truth of his arguments. 

There is nothing mysterious in all this. Men built their houses 
of the materials which they found to their hand in the countries 
which they inhabited, and the mixture of styles simply proves the 
force of habit. 

When a man took it into his head to build a temple or a paJaee, 
he was content to give increased proportions to f-imdiar forms, 
so as to keep them in fitting relation to the importance of the 
dwellers for whom they might be mtended Their size depended 
upon the idea that held the more dominmt phce, whether it was 
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of divine or of royal power. The pyramids were not raised in such 
formidable taasses to gratify a desire for a parody of creation by 
building artificial mountains ; but merely because kings, who were 
to be buried in them, wished to mark, by the actual immensity of 
their monuments, the distance between themselves and ordinary 
mortals. The Bible and the Iliad teach us that it was formerly the 
custom to hide corpses in caves and coyer them with stoiiea, to pro- 
tect them from the attacks of savage animals. The higher this hill 
of stone was raised, the more clearly did its elevation indicate the 
important rtle filled by the person who obtained such a mark of 
respect from his contemporaries. 

When the kings of Assyria caused the palaces which domi- 
nated the country far and wide to be built, it is probable that 
they weie impelled h\ a similar sentiment , ti whiih, perhaps, was 
jcmed a desire to find in their altitude a little ol the freshnes'i 
wanting in less elevitcd dwellings 

The immense size of the temples of the Eist, is explained by 
two reasons first because in the niture of the gods whom they 
ad led the sky, the luminous atmu^phere, iS.c , ■nere looked upon 
as filling the whole universe , and, besides, there was hoidly any 
method of symbolwmg their omnipotence other thin by the 
colossal piopirtions of their reprtsentations , secondly because 
the pnests of their sacerdotal soi,ieties themselves inhabitid the 
temple and turned it into a sort of town Such weie the temples 
of India of Egypt, of Judsea. 

Am th a p \\ who looked upon the temple simply as the 
al d n pla e f th d n Greece for instance, it stili lemained 
la g than any n 1 h bitation, because the statue ■which it 
n 1 d wa alway n or less wlosaal But as there was no 
ts being simple citizens living m the 
and the ceremonies of their wtrsbip 
air at the altar standing before the 
buildings never mailed the enormous 
sary by the piautical ncLessities of the 
I eouutiies 
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In noi-tiicni countries the templL. it hnt sd II n u.h fiiiiUy 
became Luge, but for very difieient lei^ins Instetd of spnug 
ing from the religious conception itself the mcieiae wis Lflmed hv 
considerations of climate of setmitT ■«id even f vanity There 
was no longer any question of housing colossal statues oi numerous 
families of priests ; but, as the invisible God, to whose honour 
such monuments were raised, was believed to be infinite, it was 
necessary to give some indication of that belief by the proportions 
of the edifice — above all, by its height. And then, too, ungenial 
climates did not readily lend themselves to the celebration of 
religious pageants in the open air ; thus it became necessary to 
enlarge the temple so as to receive the multitudes of the faithful 
within it. 

But this is not all. The epoch which saw the construction of 
our great cathedrals, was precisely that in which the nations of 
Christendom awoke from the long torpor in which they had been 
held by the sinister predictions as to the year 1000', and took a new 
lease of life. Communities began to free themselves from the 
tyranny of the priests and of the feudal system ; and they displayed 
their gratitude to the heaven to which they owed their freedom, 
by the consb'uction of great edifices, which were destined to be at 

' This date, now too mnoli forgotten, eseicised a baneful inflnence upon the 
bistflry of Christian races. We know that, according to St. Luke's Gospel (chap, 
ixi. Terses 25 to 30), Jesus Christ announced to Mr disciples tlie end of the 
world, and his return in a clond to judge all men. He adiied(y. 32) : " Yerily 
I say unto you. This generation shall nob pasa a^ray until all he fulfilled.^' 
The early Chriatians at the time believed that the end of the world would 
rapidly follow the death of Christ. When, however, they saw years and genera- 
tions pass withoul bringing to pass the fulfilment of this pi-ophecy. Hey Bought 
to give it another meaning ; and by collaljjig it with various passages in the 
Psalms, they came to tke eonclnaon that, in the mouth of Christ, tie word 
" geQeratioa " meant "a thousand years." Snoh was the origin of the almost 
nnivecsal belief that the year 1000 would see the destruction of tLfi world, and 
iJie last jndgment. People saw the approach of the dreaded catasiropha vitb 
ever-increasing terror ; and, especially during the last century which, so thej 
thought, remained to them, activity was almost suspended, and men, their spirits 
overwhelmed with apprehendon, thought only of preparing themselves for the 
terrible and inevitable end. 
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once the ■ivmbola of their leligijus ^ntinients jilaca of laeetin* 
for all members of the community, iiid the signs and guarantees 
of their m lependenf e 

All these ideas ate mised up together m these aucient monu 
mente, tnd it is quite a delusion that they were only proofs of 
faith in God Then gteit vaultu were not only meant to shelter 
the faithful collected under the eye of the priest before the alt\r 
where he said the mass ; they were also places of assembly. M. 
ViolIet-le-Duc calls an old cathedral a kind of sacred forum, where 
matters of interest to the community were discussed. The high 
towers were built, not so much to direct men's eyes heavenwards, 
as to enable watchmen to see afar, and to signal conflagrations, 
storms, and the approach of enemies. The bell which called men 
to their religious duties, called them also to arms, or to meetings 
of their fellow-citiaens. 

It has been often said that Gothic or Pointed architecture pro- 
bably sprung from the habitual employment of wood in the struc- 
tures of the Gauls. Augustin Thierry held that opinion. Describing 
the edifice upon the ramparts of Kouen in which Brunehaut and ■ 
Merovee took refuge from the pursuit of Chilperie, he says : — " It 
was one of the wooden basilicas then common throughout Gaul, in 
which a soaring style of construction was in use, pillars and 
pilasters formed of several trunks of trees hound tt^ether, and 
arcades necessarily taking the Pointed form from the diflicnlty of 
shaping an arch in such materials ; and it gave, in all probability, 
the original prototype of that Gkitbic vaulted style which, several 
centuries later, became so general in great architectural works." 

This explanation has not been in any way absolutely proved, 
but there is nothii^ in it difficult to reconcile with that of M, 
Viollet-Ie-Duc, who sees in the final selection of the low-crowned 
arch the result of a series of tentative experiments, to which the 
architects of the middle ages were condemned before they could 
discover the form of vault which should unite the two advantages 
of solidity and the greatest possible absence of thrust. The solu- 
tion of the problem was found in a compromise between the acute 
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angle formed by two pieces of wood, and the semicircle of the 
Koman arch. 

It has been our eare from the firet to repudiate the whole mass 
of o priori reasonings and metaphysical conceptions with which 
the origin of architecture has been so long and so fancifully 
obscured. 

5 2, ArrJdteciwre sjirung from thf natural aggrandisement of man's 
pritnitive dwellings. — The architectural theories of the Greeks. 

Building iaduatry, the aim of which was bounded by the desire 
to provide shelterforman, did not change its nature when its task 
was to construct dwellings for divinities or kings. The Odyssey 
enables ns to understand what the palace of a king or a 
tribal uhief was in those remote days. It was nothing but a 
wooden cabin, somewhat hu^er than than those used by ordinary 
mortals. The temples of the gods had a similar origin. All 
i-aees of men were at first contented simply to provide for the 
use of their gods enlarged habitations of the construction with which 
they had become familiar in building their own dwellings. But 
this very increase in size gave a peculiar character to the buildings. 
Homer expresses sincere admiration of the great wooden hut of 
Alcinous. Such admiration was the cause of artistic conceptions. 
The increased scale of which we speak, brought forward in a 
peculiar manner some of the features of the common architec- 
ture ; it gave rise to impressions which could never have been 
produced by the sight of the ordinary domestic dweUinga — precisely 
because they were ordinary. These impressions were more or less 
vague ; but it was enough that they were awakened at all, and 
that attention was directed to the new aspects of structures, so 
that the imagination, with logic to help it, could push on from 
point to point by a series of experiments, the aim of which was to 
achieve, by means of the completest possible agreement between 
means and end, the fullest manifestation of the impressions re- 
ceived, 

Su soon as this point was readied, arclii lecture ceased to be 
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sm industry and became an art. Convenience and utility were no 
longer its sole objocta. It strove to convey an idea, and to excite 
adoairation ; it was not content with size in itself, but endeavoured 
to produce an impression of vaatness superior to the mere fact 
of size. 

It was by size that it first endeavoured to amaze beholders. 
" Go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose top may reach 
unto heaven," said the men assembled on the plains of Shinar. 
This legend of the tower of Babel shows how greatly the races 
of antiquity were impressed by the enormous structures of the 
Assyrian kings. Architecture obtains other aesthetic character- 
istics, or remains in statu quo, according as the genius of a race is 
more or less progressive. The Assyrian empire was too short-lived 
to have had sufficient time to add many modifications to the first 
style oC its monuments. In Egypt, too, the type once found 
was adhered to and indefinitoly repeated. Its essential charac. 
teristic was solidity derived from the mass of blocks disposed in 
more or less truncated pyramidal forma. In India, architectural 
progi'ession and its different periods, are manifested less by 
changes in form and structure, than by the addition of ornament 
and decorative design. By this, too, is marked the inti-oduotion 
of symbolism. In Indo-China the discovery has lately been made 
of a large number of buildings, immense both as to amount of 
space covered and as to elevation, all built upon the same plan, 
and all literally covered from top to bottom with decorative sculp- 
ture, esecuted with the most remarkable care.' 

This combination of great siae with elaborate and intricate 
ornamentation is well calculated to astonish at first sight ; but no 
very prolonged reflection is required to enable us to recognize 
ia such an alliance a sure mark of barbaric taste. Notwithstand- 

' This aichiteoture is the only style, within my knowledge, nhich can aHord 
»Dy justification for the assertions of M. Ch. Blana, It seems ta huve had bardly 
any other aim. than the imitation and emulation of granite mountains. Or, I 
should say, we cannot, as yet, clearly tell what purpose eiieh edifices could have 
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iiig tte considerable merits of Egyptian and Assyrian architecture, 
it is not till we come to the Grecian, that we find any real archi- 
tectural principle fully reasoned out and undeviatingly followed. 

This priuciple regulated the use of three essential members > 
the column or support, the architrave, ind the pediment The 
column replaced trunks of trees or lagots of leeds bound togethei , 
the marble architrave was the substitute tor the b'llks of noti 
of primitive times , while the pediment sprung ttom the neces 
sity to give inclination to the roof thit the rwa might run off 
All this, it is easy to see, i? perfectly logicil , and we fail to dia 
cera how a straightforward mquiiei cau find in it any materials 
for the mystic or symbolic fantasies of which we hi\e aheady 
spoken. All the proportions weie determined by ri^il geometrical 
rules, in which w is conspicuous the \ery systematic genius of the 
Greek people — lovei* of proj.ortion and symmetry in every sense 
of the words. 

At the same time these stnct tjeometrical principles lent them- 
selves very readily to the gratification of esthetic sentiment, and 
fell easily into a series of combinations of which the chief esamplea 
weie the Done, Ionic, and Ooiinthian orders Each of these orders 
lesnlted logically from the various proportions assigned to the 
column. The Dine order in which the height of the column is 
leas than six times its diameter expresses sjhdity, severity, and 
strength. The Ionic in which the height of the column is eight 
or nine times its diameter, expresses lightness and elegance. The 
Corinthian column is still more slender than the Ionic. It need not 
be said that all the parts of the column in each of the three orders 
were so conceived as to contribute with absolute certainty to the 
general eft'ect. Thus, the Doric column, like a tree springing from 
the earth, has no base, and its capital is confined to the slight 
enlargement which is absolutely necessary for the support of the 
entablature. The Ionic column stands upon a base and possesses 
a capital of volutes, which recalls ideas of flexibility and grace, but 
is still far from possessing the richness and magnificence of its 
Coriuthiau rival. 
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lio 1 ^cil lei 1 iment does not eud here. The domiimut 
idea expressed bj eich irdei ot columns becomes in a sense the 
motive foi the whole m nnment — thanks to a series of mathema- 
tical calculation? pioceedmg naturally the one from the otlier.' 

Ihe charactei of stuidv strength whioh listiiiguishes the Doric 
orler became pro^essi^ely attemuited through the Ionic and 
Coimthian stjles \nd ywe pUce to the elegance and richness 
which 13 their special chai-ictenstic F Uowing a similar course, 
the severe oinimentttiou ot the iitst named order gradually 
develoi ed it'^elf through the other two till, in the last, it came 
to btrder uu esigo^^**"^!! 

C leefc itchitecture refiesents theu an absolutely complete 
system all of Tiho(>e pirts stcu d to onean ther in logical relations, 
determined by a series of mathematical calculations j its propor- 

' The lieapotic clioracter of these miithemiiticiil roles is snch that they even 
determine the height of the steps that give access to any classic monument. 
Their dimensions always maintdu a cert^ relatba to those of the columns. 
Whea Vae diameter of the latter beoomea veiy great, tlie steps attain such a height 
that they lo^e their first raUon d'Slre, and it becomes necessary to get to tlie 
top to make use of a smaller flight hidden between the gigantic stages necessitated 
by the rules of propoH In all th th re is an b se f th logic of numbcFS 

which we shonld hajvllj ha pected to find m ng so practical a, people 

as the A-lhenians. Th ymm t wh pLiit tms, possesses another 
inconvenience from th k th t p t f w Th i rop rt ns of everything 
are so rigorously calcui t d that th ppeara ce f an 1 is in great part 
lost. The architects wh b It cathedrals d d t mak the eajue mistake. 
They kept (he steps on I luors d t tl so 1 htt g f m'm thus the contrast 
between the smaJlneas f tt se j ts ! th total 1 t of the building, 
gave an increased idea of size. 

Besides, we must remember that the primary conception of the Greek t«mple 
and that of the Christian cathadcal partly explain these diHeveaees, The church of 
the Christians, us its name — iKK\iiaia, assembly — declares is, not only the abiding 
place of the Deity, but the place of meeting for the faithful. It would Id such a case 
have been ridiculous to construct the steps of such a height as to be hard to climb. 
The Greek temple, on the otber hand, was looked upon solely as the dwelling of 
the god, who was represented by a more or less colossal statue entirely filling it. 
We know that in some csaes the statue was so large that it could not have assumed 
an erect posture without liBrsting through the roof. The public never entered 
these temples. All they did was to inarch around them in certain of the annual 
ceremonies ; we therefore need feel no surprise ttat the steiis and doors bad pro- 
portions superior to those intended for men— they were on a divine scale. 
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tions !ira none of them left to chance, although some liberty is 
allowed to the artist. The rules, precise as they are, are not 
absolutely inflexible. The figures which we have given for the 
diameter and height of columns may be looked upon as repre- 
senting the mean ; and enough play is allowed to the imagination 
of the architect to enable him to realise his own personal concep- 
tions. The Greeks, notwithstanding the systematic bent of their 
genius, preserved, through long periods, sentiments of liberty much 
too lively to allow them to consent to the imprisonment of art by 
absolutely rigid formulas. 

One of the circumstances which clearly indicate the delicate 
nature of their esthetic perceptions, is the effort which they 
made to find an escape from the chief inconvenience of their 
architectural principles. It is certain that in the Greek temples, 
especially in those of the Doric order, the all-pei-vading predomin- 
ance of straight lines could not fell to raise an uncomfortable 
impression of stiffness and disagreeable monotony. In most cases 
this monotony is no longer felt, because there hardly remains 
a classical temple which is not more or less a ruin, and the 
ruined parts break down the rigidity which otherwise would be 
a fault. Imagine all the columns in their places, faithfully 
upholding an entablature perfect in continuous parallelism with 
the horizon ; above this a pediment composed of two straight 
lines meeting each other; add the almost absolute symmetry of 
the parts in strictly prescribed geometrical relation : and the result 
would be an ensemble, perfectly logical indeed, but cold and with- 
out grace. 

Of this some of the Greek architects showed a lively conscious- 
ness. The columns of their buildings are not perfect cyhnJeis. 
They are always more or less conical, and sometimes gradually 
swell up to a third of their height Uke a spindle, and then grow 
slender again toward the capital ; both walls and colunms incline 
sensibly inwards. And this is not all. In the temples at Pffistum, 
and still more in the Parthenon, it has been discovered that all 
the horizontal surfaces present a gentle swell, and a similar con- 
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vexity is found in the basement, the architraves, the frieze, and 
the pediment. On the other hand, the entablatures of the lateral 
facades and the Tvalls, take a concave form. These observations 
were made by an English architect, Mr. Penrose, who measured 
all the parts of the Parthenon with the greatest care.' 

Certain parts of the latter monument do not possess the sym- 
metry which their mutual relations seem to require. Ictinus did 
not hesitate to sacrifice absolute regularity to the need for variety ; 
and, thanks to this judicious decision, he escaped the danger which 
seems to be inherent in the Greek system of architecture. It is 
evident then, that, outside the limitations imposed by materials 
and those general rules which were the expression of the collective 
genius of the race, there was still scope for the intervention of the 
personal genius of the artist. He was not permitted to change 
the general character of a monumental building, determined in 
its great lines by the accumulated laws of proportion ; yet he had 
the right to modify it by details of construction, and, above all, 
by the system of decoration, the choice of which was left entirely 
to him. So, in the case of the Parthenon, we may affirm that the 
grave and severe character of the divinity to whose honour it was 
raised imposed the Doric order upon its architect to the exclusion 
of any other. But where did Phidias iind the wonders of sculp- 
tural decoration which he added to its friezes, its metopes, and its 
pediment, if not in his own commanding genius? 

Now ia what lies the beauty of this decoration ? It lies both 
in the perfection of its parts, considered sejiarately and in its 
admirable appropriatenesa to the architectural charactei of the 
monument and to the moral significance of the deity wbi wis tj 
occupy it. In considering awtikof art as i whole harme ny i^ 
the first thing to be sought for it la simplj the co operation 
of all the parts in the production of the deairel effect, vid it is 
exactly in the production of this efiect that iesthctic chiratter 
consists. In working this out the Wrecks were super extelleat 
and thus vindicated their title to he consideied great artists m 
' An investigation of tlie i m jlcs ut UlieniaD arcli te ture 16 1 
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tliB chveraties wlinh characterize!! their thiee pnnciinl oi leiB, tlicy mere al)la to 
obtain vai^ety by ''hanging the numbers, the disposition, and the spacing of their 
columns. They even (enturecl to disregard Ejmmetry when they thought it 
conld ba done nith odvantnge Thev ^nbstitiiteil a circular forin for the usual 
reclangia in manv of their monument? But still y. e may fairly eay that one 
aspect pei-vadea the great majority of their btruttuFCS If I may be aUoivsd to 
go to litPntnra for a compaii? n and it gives a good idea of what 1 conoei™ to 
iiave bean the 9pint ot the i orthitecturp I ebonld c >mpare it to the poetic 
ayatem of Sophocles Euniide on the othar band^ had no sympathy witit it. 
It was pure ani luo nI latber I Liu grand or picturesque. 
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the misture of straight and curved lines, so agreeable to the eye, 
the Romans escaped the monotony infallibly resulting from the 
exelusive use of horizontal and vertical lines which Gieeli pnn 
ciples necessitated ; but their system is not so satisfy uig to the 
intellect. It is diffloult to arrive at any logical reason for the 
juxtaposition of entablature and arch, column and pier, which it 
presents. It is a wholly unnecessary duplication of powei In 
fact it is a deliberately calculated imitation, a sort of patch-work, 
whose only raison d^itre was the habitual admiration felt for every- 
Lhii^ connected with Greek art. Influenced by tliis admiration, 
the Koman architect suppressed his own individual genius and the 
requirements of his fellow countrymen. The internal structure of 
his edifice remained essentially Eoman, but he gave it outer forms 
copied from the Greeks. He sometimes even, by way of decoration, 
loaded it with all the three orders at once, so as to give evidence 
of his learning and taste — ^just as, in poetry, Virgil tied himself 
down to the imitation of Homer, and Horace to that of Pindar, 
without ever realising that such borrowed beauties were in reality 
faults, blots upon their own artistic merit ; or that a mixture so 
discordant clearly betrayed a want of true inspiration, and a 
singularly false idea of testhetic principle. 

"Whenever Roman architecture was content to depend upon its 
own merits— as, for example, in the aqueducts and amphitheatres 
— although it was without the symmetry and rigidly logical propor- 
tions, the marvellous purity of detail, and the supreme delicacy of 
that of Greece, yet it possessed a grandeur of effect which we 
should seek in vain in its rival ; to say nothing of convenience, in 
which it has never been surpassed. Thanks to the employment of 
the arch, it realised a type of solid durabOity as complete as that 
conveyed by the huge and solid blocks of the Egyptians, while it 
escaped their appearance of dull weight and immobility. 

In Byzantine architecture a combination of lightness and bold- 
ness prevails. It borrows the Roman arch, replacing the massive 
pier with the light column of the Greeks. This, however, is not 
its essential characteristic. Its originality consists in bold domes, 
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t P r '^ * wl 1 i) fwrn stand upou arches, 

dtl jmtlg p tl overed over without nn 
rabixm. y mh f [ p t TI form of cupola did not 
pn f m h tc t 1 t city, it was imperatively 

q ed bi th ymV 1 m f Ch tauity. In the eastern 
h h t WIS tim J p t the sky by a dome ; and, 

b d th Iw y 1 It pi on the form of a Greek 

croas, — a cross, thdt is, of four equal arms, which was considered 
to express the idea of the Trinity, because composed of four gamma 
— r — placed back to back ; ffamma being the third lett«r of the 
Greek alphabet. 

The architect, thus placed, found himself called upon to solve 
a problem of a nature to daunt the most courageous. He was 
required to leave the four branches of the cross entirely free, 
whilst by ineaiia of a dome he covered the square formed by the 
four straight lines uniting the apices of the four right angles of 
the cross ; that is, he had to raise a cupola upon the four angles 
of a square. 

The problem was solved by the system of placing a dome upon 
pendentives, of which system the chief example is the church of 
tit. Sophia, at Constantinople. We need not enter into the details 
of construction, which belong to geometry rather than to art. But 
we can easily imagine the effect which such a cupola suspended in 
space without obvious means of support, must produce ; whilst to 
add to this startling effect, its architect, as if to detach it com- 
pletely from the body of the edifice, has pierced it at its base 
with a continuous series of openings through which floods of light 
illumine the interior. 

This principal dome rests upon other vaults or semi-domos which 
cover the four arms of the cross, and whose external lines follow 
the lines of the exterior of the building. If we add to all these 
curved lines, the windows disposed in double and triple arcades, 
we must inevitably be struck with the exiiggeratcd rebellion of 
the Byzantine architects against the abuse of the straight line per- 
petrated by their ancestors of classic Greece. 
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To sum up, Byzantine architects borrowed nothing from tlie 
Greeks but the column. Everything else they obtained from 
Roman art ; the arch and the vault for instance. We may say 
the same of other forms of architecture which sprung up later : 
Saracenic or Arabesque, itomanesquc and the Pointed Gothic. 

The architecture of the Arabs bears a certain resemblance to 
that of Byzantium. It uses columns to support arches, and imi- 
tates the method of resting domes upon pendentivea disposed iq 
square. But it is distinguished from the Byzantine by the employ- 
ment of the ogee and the horae-ahoe arch, lighter in effect than 
the semicircular form ; and by the strange but graceful innovation 
in the shape of the pendentives supporting the dome, which have 
given to the form of construction in wliieh they are employed, the 
name of viy&U h stalactites. The bare walls without openings that 
Saracenic exteriors present, are necessary to resist the power of 
the sun ; the interiors, on the other hand, present a profuseness 
of ornament of the most exquisite and refined kind, which, though 
every sort of animal representation ia excluded, depends for its 
effect upon variety of colours and materials. This form of archi- 
tecture is replete with all that is fanciful ; it oft«n displays much 
grace and elegance, though rather of an artificial kind, and with 
more richness than dignity. It pleases the eye by the variety of 
forma and colours, by the play of light and shade, but it does not 
enrich the intellect with any defined or precise idea. 

The Eoroanesque style presents characteristics of an altogether 
different nature. The Roman basilica, at first sufficient for Chris- 
tian worship, soon became transformed by the addition of a 
transverse nave, the object being to give to the whole edifice the 
form of a Latin cross. Until the eleventh century its roof was 
of timber. At that period it was first proposed to replace the 
wood with a stone vault, so as to prevent the many conflagra- 
tions caused by lightning. This innovation brought many othei 
changes in its train. Exterior buttresses, though of slight pro- 
jection, supported the external walls at the points which had to 
resist the thrust of the vault. Massive piers, with engaged columns 
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upon each of their four faces, were alternated with the isolated 
columns. Sometimes these piers were replaced by coupled columns. 
The cornice was preaeiTed in order to throw off the raiu-water 
from the walls. The windowa were round-headed, often coupled, 
in which case they wei-e surmounted by small circular openings. 
A passage running entirely round the central nave allowed pro- 
cessions to be arranged in the semi-obscure parts of the church. 
Finally, in the centre of the cross, over the square formed by the 
intersection of its arms, a tower was raised crowned with a spire, 
which both received the bells and served as a watch-tower over 
the surrounding country. 

In the matter of decoration, it totally disregarded the symmetry 
of the Romans. The form and ornamentation of capitals had no 
rule beyond the fancy of the sculptors. There are Romanesque 
churches in which no two capitals are alike. 

The substantial nature of the piers, and the undeviating regu- 
larity of the semicircular arches, gave an appearance of solidity 
and solemn gravity, augmented and sometimes exa^erated by the 
dim light struggling with difficulty through a few low and narrow 
openings. The religious sentiment expressed by the Romanesque 
church is of a rather doleful and down-trodden iiature, redolent 
of the cloisters in which dwelt the monks who were its creators. 
It has no elan, no audacity, no power — qualities which especially 
characterize the Pointed or Gothic style. Between the two styles 
there is all the difference which we could espect to find between two 
expressions of a similar idea : first, by the monastic intellect while 
under the dominion of the terrors inspired by the year 1000 ; and, 
secondly, by the lay intellect, exalted by the novel possession of 
unlimited freedom and hope. 



§ 4. Pointed or Gothic architecture.— The UijU of the n 

We have now arrived at the consideration of Pointed or Gothic 
architecture. The Pointed arch is the special property of France, 
as the column is of the Greeks, and the semicircular ai-ch, of the 
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Romans. But we do not mean its invention. The Greeks were 
not the inventors of the colnmn, neither were the Romans of the 
vault ; they were the first to grasp the full possibilities afforded 
by these constructions, and the first to make them the centres of 
new and systematic styles of architecture. So also was it with 
the Pointed style. The construction which gives it its name 
was known and employed by the AiTibs ; but with them it never 
emei^ed from the state of being an accident or an ornament. In 
France it became the enlivening principle of a complete architec- 
tural theory, by a series of consequences flowing from the one 
fact — the thrust of a pointed arch is much less than that of a 
semicircular one. 

According to the TMorie rfes Constructions, by Rondelet, the 
thrust of a pointed arch, compared to that of a semicircular one, 
is, cceteris paribus, as 3 to 7 ; and, again, the weight of a pointod 
arch upon its supports, as compared with that of a semicircular 
arch, is as 3 to 4 — a result due to the sharp form of its summit 
and its tapering sides. 

From these facts it follows that the substitution of the pointed 
for the semicircular form rendered it possible to construct churches 
both lighter and higher than before, without any increase either of 
expense or of labour ; and increased height was the great object 
of desire. The Orientals, with the exception of the Babylonians, 
sought to obtain effect by greatness of detail and immense hori- 
zontal dimensions ; the nations of the west, on the other hand, 
pinned their faith to grandeur of vertical lines and proportions. 

Another improvement, not, perhaps, so striking at first sight, 
but nevertheless very considerable, contributed to increase the 
advantage oftered by the pointed form of construction. The 
Romans very frequently employed ribbed vaults. But they did not 
place the ribs where they were most wanted, along the angles of 
the diagonal groins ; so they were compelled to build all their 
vaults, even minor ones, with heavy materials, the formidable 
thrust of which demanded walls and piers of great thickness. 
The introduction of the diagonal ribs gave a double advantage ; 
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first, it permitted the employment of very light materials, and, 
secondly, it enabled all the weight to be so arranged as to fall 
upon four predetermined points. 

Tbeii began the construction of the great churches which 
thenceforth belonged to the public, to the commune ; which they 
could never make fair enough or great enough for their new-born 
ideas of freedom. Higher and ever higher was the cry ! They 
wished to miss none of the advantages afforded by the new system 
of architecture. Citiaens looked upon their churches with the most 
jealous and emulous pride; they would not be beaten by their 
neighbours if they could help it, and especially by their neigh- 
Iwurs of the abbey ! 

The modest buttresses of Romanesque churches, quite unable to 
sustain the terrible thrust of the semicircular arch, succeeded no 
better with the pointed arch when this was carried to extreme 
elevations. The flying buttress was then invented ; and this 
resting its extremities exactly upon the points which received 
the thrust of the interior vaults, insured stability by affording 
equilihrium. After this discovery there was nothing to stop them 
going to any extreme ; they might build up to heaven itself. 

In this method were the great cathedrals constructed which still 
astonish beholders, and which evidently embody the form and 
it suitable to the religious sentiments of v 



races. 

But this is not all. Thanks to a modification which allowed the 
whole weight of the roof to be supported upon the flying buttress, 
the wall, now completely free, was treated simply as a means of 
enclosure, and almost entirely replaced by many-coloured glass. 
Churches were no longer condemned to the sombre duluess imposed 
upon them by the Romanesque style ; the play of light and shade 
was regulated at wiU by the arrangement of the coloured windows. 
A too brilliant light would not have been easily reconcilable with 
the kind of impression desired ; too much gloom would not 
have been ea rapport with the proud and joyous sentiments excited 
in souls but recently enfranchised. 
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From this architectural arrangement a new art took its birth : 
painting on glass, which has given us so many wonders. 

Thus it is that in tho pointed style every modifiuation is 
deriTed from pre-existing forms, with logic quite as rigorous and 
more real than that of Greek architecture. The Greeks based 
everything upon the diameter of the column, following tho natural 
bent of their intellect, which was so prone to organize and 
systematize ideas and facts ; but we can hardly aifirm that their 
system represented the exact and necessary outcome of facts. 
From their peculiar point of departure they attained results, which 
wore some of them very admirable, but others — for instance, the 
enormous columns of a few of their temples, and the absurd flights 
of steps, each step as high as a man— to say the least of tlicm, 
very strange. 

In the Gothic style everything is founded upon, and referred to, 
the pointed arch — not by viitue of any fanciful system, but by a 
series of deductions from faet which demand practical recognition 
quite as much as theoretical assent. M. Viollet-le-Duc has placed 
these statements quite beyond the possibility of denial. 

The weak point of the style is the flying buttress, and the 
necessarily unstable system of equilibrium resulting from it. To 
speak accurately : as no means has yet been discovered to con- 
struct an arch in one single piece with all its parts closely knit one 
to another, Pointed construction must depend for its stability on 
the opposition of two never-resting forces, whose precise power it 
is most difficult to calculate. Where an entablature is used such 
accuracy is superfluous. It is enough, to insure practically 
eternal stability, that the resisting power of a column be superior 
to the enishing force of the mass supported. The strong supports 
the weak. In semicircular constmotion, as practised by the 
Eomans of antiquity and the Italians of the middle ages, the 
thrust of arches and vaults was resisted by great masses of 
masonry or by buttresses, representing an inert force which could 
neutralise and annihilate the antagonistic thrust from the interior 
if it were constructed with but a slight superiority of strength. 
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But, ill tlio Poiiitci.1 style, as tlio Ijuttrcss was composed of 
M'ches ill Uie same manner as the interior of the biiildiug, a, 
double and reciprocal action was set up, which could only Vie anni- 
hilated by a rairaele of skill and accui'acy in calculating the powei" 
of the opposing thiiists. For this reason our beautiful churches 
are too often in need of repair. Agaiu, all this apparatus of 
buttresses, of flying arches, and of other more or less decorative 
and decorated supports, inevitably creates, iiotnithstauding the 
ornament which attempts to conceal its nature, a cousciousnes;* 
of barely successful effort. 

T confess that I cannot shai-e the admiration of M. Ch. Blanc 
for this, the weak point of Gothic ai'chitecture ; he says, — " Fol- 
lowing that law which Mnesicles and letinus have so clearly 
expressed in their handling of the Doric, the chief order of Greek 
architecture, oiu- French artists declare tliat construction should 
always du'ect and, so to speak, be the matrix of decoration ; tliat 
necessities well met create beautv ' thit ■uxihitecture should throw 
ft all djsgiiises, and rccoM.i its elo;iuenci, by cisting oft ill 
iLStraints upon its freedom "Sow lo we all bi,lie\e this? 
lu our cathedrals the builieis imLOusciously obejed thi. most 
important of the pimciple^ isl ch pioduced the etun^l beauty 
if Cicek art It -naa bj vutue ot tbesL pimcipka though 
diff'erentlv applied thitViUiil lent Etbert— obscmo maateis 
s^rungfi m the people — ciriied out somemiiible a i evolution m 
the art of buildmg I ^ij revoluti n ai^isedly lecinse the in 
tiodui^tion of buttresses standmg free and of fi3mg luttrea^ti 
helped to impress an iltOptthe novel chiiacter upon iLhituctuie 
by mikii g an energetic airplay of the whole stiucture of build 
iiigs, and by changing their conditions of stability into motives of 
decoration. ... In the new style all gi'ace depended upon 

' Why should ive not lielicTe it ? M. Blanc's aurpriae is amusing. Wliat is 
there eKtraordinavj in tlie fact tliat Western artists hare suoceecJed in ao eduonting 
themselteB as to compreliead tlie same principles as tlioae of Gi'eece '! We can 
perteive in tLe words wo have iiuoteil evident traces of that fetiehism i*hicli looks- 
upon GrL-ek art as ii iort oi revelation voucliaafed only to cue f.ivourei! race. 
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utility. Eveiy structmal nccef? ty lecm e a pretext for orasi- 
mciit ; and the mrist aj patently capr ci ns conceptions were, in 
reality, nothing mote than contnvxicea for embelliahiag the work 
forced upon the irt st by the mesorible law of gravitation." 
Doiibtlesa the architect ought no mote to hide the structure of 
his buildings, than a pa ntei or acnlptoi ought to conceal the 
anatomy of his pet's m s But s ippose for the aake of a strong 
effect, he made them mere skeletons, should we not call it exag- 
geration? Sincerity .is a good and tair thing in itt, proper plice, 
but we may affirm of the ai-tists of the thirtotnth century, without 
blammg them very severely for a fault which possibly, they could 
hardly avoid, that they carried it to in extieme 'nhioh c nsidei 
ably detracted from its merit. It h right enough that archi 
teeture should not be constructed ornament, but otuamented 
construction. But true though thi's aaseition be, it is no conclu 
sive reason why we should praise the art when it makes a shon of 
mere mechanical resources. 

Besides this, the multiplicity of pinnacles, finials, and ornaments 
of various kinds which architects of that epoch accumulated upon 
their buttresses, shows that they were quite alive to the fault of 
which we speak, and that they wished to distract attention from 
it. They had no deliberate intention to display the framework of 
their buildings ; they tried to conceal it, and they would, with all 
the pleasure in the world, have renounced all praise for that 
sincerity which has been erected into a virtue, had they but 
known how to escape it. Without esa^eration we may say that 
they sacrificed exteriors to interiors, and the flying buttress 
with its accompaniments was forced upon them as the inevit- 
able logical consequence of their determination to build to the 
greatest possible altitude. With their requirements, all these 
external devices were necessities, absolute and indispensable ; I 
cannot see that they were beauties. Had it been possible for 
Pointed architecture to have dispensed with their aid, does any 
one believe that they would have existed 1 

It is not in such devices as these that we must seek for the 
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beauties of tho pointed style. JI. VioUot-le-Duc luis sliown us 
where to look for tliein. " Let us examine," he says, " the forms 
of that new arehitecturo belonging to the lay schools of the west 
during the latter part of the twelfth century. The tendency 
towards a system of buildiug baaed rather upon reason than 
tradition, raade its appeai-auee in the edifices of that period, in 
their construction, form, and decoration. We have seeu that tho 
only principle admitted by the Greeks was that of the vertical 
line charged with a horizontal entablature, over a single row of 
columns ; that the Romans long employed both arch and entabla- 
ture without ti-oubling themselves much to reconcile their opposite 
natures ; that, aided by the Greeks towards the close of tho empire, 
they introduced the ai-ch resting directly upon the column, but 
without properly combining the two principles." 

"The Eoman school made a great stride in advance when it 
made use of arrangements in which the column became entirely 
subordinate to the arch; became, in fact, no more than a com- 
paratively unimportant accessory. With the earhest Gothic archi- 
tects, the arch was of the very fii-st importance ; it was the essence 
of all their vertical constniction, and was the ruling element, not 
only of construction, but also of form — the whole of their archi- 
tectural principles were really based upon it. The Romans, in a 
great number of cases, baaed their constructional methods entirely 
upon the arch ; but still the chief point of support in their archi- 
tecture was always a solid and inert mass — even their vaulted 
biiildings appear as if carved from a single block, such vaults 
lieing nothing but gigantic mouldings. The architects of the twelfth 
centiu^, on the other hand, gave useful work to each separate 
part. Their columns ai-e veritable supports; their spreading 
capitals help to bear the load; when the pi-ofilea and ornamen- 
tation of their capitals are greatly developed, it is because such 
development is necessary. Their vaults are divided into many 
intersecting arches, because these arches are nerves, each fulfilling 
its proper function, Tho stability of vertical points of support 
depends upon their being eificiently propped and comiter weighted ; 
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every arch-thrust finds itself met by some other compensating 
thnist. Walla disappear ; they are no longer supports, but merely 
enclosures. The whole consists of a system of braces and tnisses, 
maintained in their places, not by their mass, but by a nice cal- 
culation and combination of opposite and reciprocally annihilntii^ 
forces. The vault is not a mere crust, a covering in a single piece, but 
an intelligent combination of ever active pressures, weighing upon 
certain bases arranged to receive them and transmit their forte 
to the ground. Profiles, sections of ornament, are so designed 
as to aid the comprehension of the mechanical truths employed. 
These dccply-cut profiles fulfil, in a very perfect manner, a purely 
useful function ; when external, they preserve various parts of the 
building from the destructive efi"ects of rain, and that by means of 
the most simple sections. When used internally, they are not so 
numerous ; they serve to accentuate the different stories, and, 
being very freely developed, they are employed as corbels and 
other kinds of supports. Such ornamental parts ward always 
designed after the local flora, as architects then depended upon 
themselves alone, borrowing nothing from tradition or from strange 
forms of art ; they wore selected with regard to their future situa- 
tion, where they would always be easily seen, and should be as 
easily understood ; thoy were subordinate to the general archi- 
tectural arrangement and construction ; they were carved in the 
workshop before being fixed in place, and took rank with the 
other necessary members of the finished edifice." ' 

Is ail this a mere matter of calculation, of geometry and of 
mechanism^ Perhaps it is. But in architecture, calculation, 
geometry, and mechanical resource possess capital importance; and 
we may affirm that, had our architects done nothing but prove 
themselves the equals or superiors of the Greeks and Romans in 
these qualities, they would have deserved no slight glory. But 
they have shewn other great capabilities. Their works are no less 
admirable from the point of view of art and style. JI. Viollet-la- 

' " Eittretlena aar VArckUixttir?," vol. i. p. 272. 
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Due says : " The French sthool of architecture whidi sprung up 
towards the close of the twelfth century — which must ever take a 
foremost place when pointed architecture is spoken of — seemed, in 
the midst of the rough civilization of the time when ancient ideas 
and modem aspirations mingled in so gi-eat a confusion, like a 
flourish of trumpets sounding above the inarticulate noises of a 
crowd. All ranged themselves round the knot of artists and 
artisans who had the power to disenthral the long imprisoued 

genius of a nation and it appeal's that from that time 

no man attempted to hinder these artists in the development 
of their principles. None, in fact, were tixiubled but those who 
did not ideutiff themselves with these principles, A principle is 
a faith, and when it is founded upon reason, the arms that are 
successfully used against mireasoning faith are powerless to hurt 
it. Try to shake the faith of a mathematician hi geometry ! , . . 
Style, in architocture, is the result of the methodical obsei-vauce 
of a principle ; it becomes a kind of unstudied emanatiou from 
the facts of form. Style, when studied, becomes majinerism. And 
whilst mannerism will gi'ow out of favour, style never will." 

"When a community of artists and artisans is strongly imbued 
with the logical principles that require all form to be a con- 
sequence of the destination of objects, style manifests itself in 
every wort that comes from their hands — from the commonest ura 
to the greatest monument, from the kitchen utensil to the richest 
piece of furniture. We admire this unity in the good periods of 
Greek art ; we find it again in the best epochs of the middle ages, 
though with another character, because the two forms of civiliza- 
tion were so different. We cannot assimilate the style of the 
Greeks, because we are not Athenians. We cannot master the 
style of our ancestors of the middle ages, because times have 
changed ; we can do no moi-e than affect the Grecian manner, or 
that of the thirteenth century. In a word, we can but make paa- 
ticcios. But, if we cannot create the same things as they created, 
we can at least proceed as they proceeded ; that is to say, we can 
imbue ourselves witii true and natural principles like tlieirs, and 
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then our works will possess style without any striving for it on 
our part." 

"The chief distinction betweea the architecture of the middle 
i^es find the styles of antiquity that are worthy of being looked 
upon ns types, is freedom in choice of form. The accepted princi- 
ples of the former, different from those of the Greeks and Itomans, 
were perhaps followed with greater rigour ; but foriu obtained a 
liberty and elasticity previously unknown. To gain in truth, 
form betook itself to a greatly extended field, in system of 
proportion, iu method of construction. In the employment of 
details boiTOwed from geometiy and from botany. Architecture 
became, so to speak, more [developed iu its organic nature ; it 
embraced an increased number of practical observations, became 
more learned, more complicated, and therefore more delicate. . . . 
It possessed style because its forms were the logical results of its 
principles of construction, which were derived — first, from the 
materials employed ; secondly, from the manner of introducing 
them in the work ; thirdly, from the requirements to be fulfilled ; 
fourthly, from a logical deduction from the ensemble to the 
details. , . , Principle is nothing but sincerity iu the employ- 
ment of form. Style is developed in works of art iu exact 
proportion as they spring from a just, truthful, and clear 
impression," ' 

We shall not speak of the style of the Renaissance, notwith- 
standing the masterpieces of grande\ir and grace which it produced, 
because we cannot discover any universal principle in it. It 
depended mainly upon a mingling of the ancient traditions of 
Prench ai-t with the imitation, more or less incon-ect, of the freer 
forms of Greek and Koman architecture. It is almost impossible 
to tiuce any coherent and reasoned out principles in the buildii^ 
oi the Eenaissance. Each artist pushed on in his own way, and 
a study of the arehitectui-e of that epoch could only tade the 
form of a series of monographs. 
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§ 5. Coiichisioii, 

Architecture, as wo hiive satcl, ia tbe least poi'sonul of all the 
ai'ts. It has to submit, in fact, to many controlling facts and 
circumstances from which other arts are free. It is first an in- 
du8try,and then an art — in the sense, that it almost always has some 
utilitarian aim to govern its manifestations. Whether its task be to 
construct a temple, a palace, or a theatre, it must in the first pLace 
accommodate its work to the predestined purpose. Nor is this all : 
due consideration must be given to the requirements of nwiterials, 
climate, light, situation, and habits; which are all matters demand- 
ing great skill, tact, and forethought, but can hardly be con- 
sidered as belonging to art in ite strictest sense. They do not 
give the architect much opportunity for the exercise of his esthetic 
powers. Let us remember too, that, in the majority of cases, 
especially in ancient times, the forma of monuments were more or 
leas borrowed from those of ordinary buildings ; and therefore were 
detei-mined by the enseniite of qualities and conditions which con- 
stituted the collective genius of the race, causing the individual 
and personal predilections of the artist to be under considerable 
restraint. 

In moat cases it would be a mistake on our part to suppose that 
the ideas and mral pssn tdnurmllyth ht 
of certain edific f u d nt nd d by th th 

When, for inst th oi h t t f th tl t th t y 

exerted all their i rs t th h ght f th th dral 

is it quite certai th t th nly ro t w t d t m 1 

upwards, and to jn b 1 th gulf fi d by th ( p 1 b tw 
things of earth and things of heaven ? Perhaps it may have been 
so, but we must not forget that they were carrying out a symbol- 
ism forced upon them. The planning of churches after the form 
of the Latin cross was meant to recall the sacrifice of Christ and 
Hispassion; their great elevation symbolized his ti-iumph over death 
and ascension into heaven. Every architectural member, almost 
eveiy stone, had its separate signification ; and nothing can be 
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more curious than to trace the subtlety of the intellect of those 
times in discovering all kiuds of imaginary connections between 
dogma and aatural facts. To these motives must be added, as we 
have already observed, the necessity for some means'of out-look 
over the surrounding country, and the jealous vanity of city popu- 
lations, emulating each other in the height of their steeples. 

All these impelling reasons no longer exist, and so we are left 
face to face with the single impression of size, which is all the more 
striking because not immediately explicable.' 

We should not think nearly so much about the assthetie 
aspect of monumental edifices, if for ua they had not lost much 
of their raison d'etre as instruments for religious or social pur- 
poses. That this is so, cannot be denied. It is this fact which 
makes a ruin more poetic in our sight than a recent monu- 
ment. Certainly the Coliseum has provoked many more laudatory 
apostrophes in the days of its ruin and decay, than when a himdred 
thousand spectators assembled within its walls to applaud the 
fights of gladiators or of mimic navies. It is the same sentiment 
that makes us so severe upon contemporary art. It has disap- 
peared to make room for utility ; when the latter vanishes in its 
turn, art wiU reappear. 

We do not mean to say that the great monuments of ai-chi- 
tecture were without poetry for their contemporaries and their 
authors. While affirming that these were much more taken up 
with the convenience and the practical purposes of their buildings 
than wo are in the present day, we also acknowledge that they 
took considerable pains to realise an idea, possibly more or less 
vague, yet real — an idea oftener collective than individual, but 

' We might adil this instance to those given hy Herbert Spencer in his first 
volume of Moral, Scientific and .Esthetic EaEiifs. In a short article of a fen- 
pagea, entitled UtUily and Beauty, he reij ingenioualy upholds the tlicory that 
beauty always commences with utility, and tbat in the great majority of cases it 
is nothing hut utility that has lost itx use. Such a theory, advanced hy him in 
rather too absolute a fashion, no doubt contains a considerable proportion of 
Iruth ; but the conclnslona to which it leads him are evidently erroneous, and 
that always on the side of over-generalization. 
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giviDg the opportunity foi the i.\presi>ioii ind is^crtion cf then 
personality — to be measuied by the intensity of the effort to con 
ceive and express it w ith the greatest possible eompkteneas 

Finally, architectun. m ts onn pro\inLC, hit. i powei of Lspies 
sion which cannot be denied Thtit it can convey an mipiessiou 
«f calm or of boldness, of grace or of powei, of religious bigotry or 
of gaiety, of size oi of i ichness — the sight of certaui mununient d 
ivorks is sufficient to prove In our study and -uialysis of 'uchz 
toctural construction, wt may eisdy notice the reason? foi each of 
these impressioua for ei.\mple, piolon^ed horizontal linos cieitc 
ideas of stability, durability, and \\eight, vertical line?, on tlic 
other hand, espiesi boldness, enthusiasm, 'i&puatiou , the prt, 
<lominance of plain surfaces ovei voids, suggests aii&tority and 
yloom; while manj and ^ oiioua openings, create absolutely opposite 
ideas. We must also lect^mzo that the lutiu-e of niatemK \nd 
their arrangement, the laiious use of smooth iijd cantd huifices, 
can either add greatly to, or much detract from, the character and 
beauty of an edifice. Great architects ure those who are able to 
toll in advance with accurate knowledge and feeling, the esaet 
effect which all these various conditions will have in the finished 
building. But it is obvious that this ability cannot be acquired 
except by a series of experiments, in which each component part 
i.s gradually reduced to its just importance. Architecture, even 
when considei-ed from the testhetic point of view, i-emaius so 
dependent upon geometry, upon mechaiucs, and upon logic, that 
it i.s difficult to discover accurately the share which sentiment and 
Imagination have in it 

It is this uncertainty which has rendered it possible to fasten 
upon t!ie art a string of various ambitions and speculative 
notions — people even going so far as to derive its origin from rival 
creations of the universe. Truly, architecture moves in a sphere 
of somewhat narz-ow sentiments and ideas — narrower, at least, than 
that of most of the other arts. Its first aim is to minister to con- 
venience; it has to provide edifices fitted for their final destinations. 
In most cases such fitness is in itself enough to endow them with 
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character. It is ts we ha've si J lU mipoitant If it cirry 
beauty naturallj with it, so mucli thi, better, but nothing is 
more repugiiarit to true irchitecture than an illogical use of forms 
divorced from their true purposes ind reii sigoificationa m ordei 
to act as ornaments which iie m truth m. more than disguises 
Such a proceeding reminda one of the discouises of those fine 
talkers of ^jhere ind La Bruyere who were neyei content to 
speak of things is they are but deootited their Lon^er&ition with 
a crowd of flouiiaheb and phiaaea is iidiculous as tht,j trc far 
fetched. 

To sum up m most (.iBea thu pleisuro of the eye nis but % 
secondary aim of architectun, and we may easily behe\e th\t 
the inventors of diffeient sfjleshatdlj foiesaw the tsthetic le 
suits which they were destined to produce. And they did not the 
less create a work of art because they implicitly obeyed the re- 
quirements of situation and climat«, of the materials and pur- 
poses of their buildings. We could wish that our architects would 
follow the esample of their predecessors, instead of allowing them- 
Bclves to be dragged through all sorts of iiueer ways by a deplo- 
rable spirit of eclecticism. Imitation is seldom prolific. That 
our contemporary architecture possesses so little character, is the 
fault mainly of academic prejudice, which holds men down in 
superannuated traditions that are incapable of properly satisfying 
modem wants. The problem offered by our present civihsation is 
capable of being stated very simply. It demands the enclosure of 
vast spaces, in which great crowds can meet and circulate ; but, 
at the same time and by a happy coincidence, science offers the 
very means required to carry out the demand in the most fitting 
manner — iron and steel. It is hardly possible that with such con- 
ditions and facilities, the problem above stated can long remain 
unsolved. 

But, to make any new departure possible, we must begin by 
casting aside the academic traditions of high art. To any one who 
will trouble himself to give the subject a moment's reflection and 
unprejudiced examination, it will be obvious that the architectural 
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f f th 1 t w e t Q ately co n cte 1 tl the n t of 

the mate h e ploj e 1 — w th the r power of res tance w th tl e 
Ic gth of pj,n ic It 11 he the 8 n e tl o f t e The 
sequeno of t oil to of ir n n 1 f ca t f rms nt oo t u 
t 1 must h u alogous n od float o of argh tect -al p o- 
ceises Men may &iy thit rou can e er be emj loyed m o 
b uld Q^h n an o tw dij ev lent m n er because t dne ot 
lend itself to monumental foims , but it would be more m acuiid 
anee with truth to say, that existing monumental forms, being the 
consequences of the employment of materials possessing totally 
different qualities from those of iron, cannot be adapted to the 
latter material. The li^ical deduction is, that we must not 
restrict ourselves to those forms, but must devise others appro- 
priate to iron." 

Such is the conclusion to which M. VioUet-le-Duc comes ; it is 
also our own. But how can improvement be possible, so long as 
the education of our young architects is entrusted to a corporate 
body of men who are one and all convinced that progress consists 
in marching backwards ; and that the last word on every artistic 
subject was spoken by the Greeks and liomans ? 
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CHAPTER III, 

BCCLPTURE. 

§ 1. St/mlolum — Servkes rendered by it to sculpture — The beauty of 
the Greek i-ace — Sculptural types — Pure beauty. 

It is generally assumed that sculpture, like pEwnting, took its 
origin by a kind of spontaneous generation from architecture, 
when the latter found it necessarj' to decorate the structures it 
raised in honour of the gods, and to accentuate their signification 
by representations of various kinds. 

In order to prove the truth of this idea, it would he neceasaiy 
to show that sculpture was unknown until it sprung into being as 
the handmaid of the other art, ]S^ow it is quite certain that, 
among the ornaments, the aims, and the utensils of prehistoric 
times, there are many which are undoubtedly works of sculpture. 
The designs which have been found on flat bones and on hard 
stones, engraved in more or less high relief, can only be considered, 
what we call, bas-relicfe. 

We may say the same of the hieroglyphic figures which consti- 
tuted the earliest kind of writing. It is, in fact, among such 
carvings that we find the earliest examples of relief. The more 
or less deeply and widely cut markings in the stone which at fii'st 
sufficed, were soon followed by the cutting away and the rounding 
off of the edges of contours, by which veritable carvings in relief 
were obtained. Wc meet also with hieroglyphics that instead of 
standing out from tho stone are excavated in it. At Thebes in- 
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deed figiu'es have been discovered, in which the sun'ouiidiiig mai^in 
of the stone remains raised, so as to leave the carving standing out 
from its bed within a moulding, exactly like the bas-reliefs of more 
modem times. This point reached, nothing remained but gi-adnally 
to accentuate the cutting, and finally to detach it entirely fi-om the 
wall, to obtain both alto-rilievo and the statue. 

"Whatever we may think of this question of origin, it is easy to 
understand that sculpture, even from its beginning, found itself 
bound up in symholisni. Whether it be the offspring of hiero- 
glyphic writing or of the necessity for images of the gods, the 
result is the same. Hieroglyphics were of course symbols ; indeed 
the personification of such divinities as the sun, light, night, could 
not very well be anything else. It is the necessary i-esult of the 
anthropomorphic type adopted by all the religions which super- 
seded the fetich worship of primitive times. 

This symbolism was modified to a certain extent by the vaiying 
genius of different races; but, though it changed its outward 
character, its real nature remained the same — for its aim was ever 
to make real to the visual sense the forms of imaginary beings, in 
whom ideas more or less absm-d were to be embodied. From the 
day when men ceased to adore objects which superstition had trans- 
formed into wonder-working talismans and protecting fetiches,' and 
addressed their prayers to the stai's, to fire and to fiery meteors — 
they endowed their deities with foiTUS which were similar to their 
own, if more powerful and endowed with peculiar attributes cor- 
responding to the fmictions which they were supposed to fulfil in 
the government of things. This anthropomorphism became more 
pronounced than ever, when mediating gods, sons of men created 
gods by sacrifice, were added to, or took the place of, the divinities 
of the air and the sky."- 

' We know that in i-emote times l)otli Greaks and Latins used to render divine 
honours to rough stonea. Pansuniaa has preserved for us many evidencea of the 
existence o£ suck n lorm of worship among the ancient Oreeka. 

' The series of theBe transformations is to be found lu an appendix to the 
Oriijines lie la inijtliologk, a sequel to the Mythatoijie dam Vart ancicn et 
iiioderne, by Keni!' Hi-nard; ] vol. 4to. (Cli. Delasrave), with 600 iiliistrations. 
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It IS 1 coisuiuen l of tLi^ jnil 1 ii tl at the Hml ua 1 i% 
given three heidb and a multitude of arms and legs to h miny of 
then deities, to indicate the sijeiioiity of their atn,iigth nnd 
intelligence Thi, Egjiti'^nt, attemited to convey in ihi f 
the fnnctims and chaiictert, of tl ui ^ ds by o^vii^ them the 
beide jf animils ind fyi ibohzed their power by the enormous 
size of their statues As'iyiian art which did not confine itself 
so much to the intprpietation of leli^ious ideas wis ejmlly 
symbolic Like the •^rt of tho Fajptians its s}ml Is were taken 
fiom the inimal world nith this difference howcvn — nstexd 
of placing the heids of animah upon the bohes> of ircn they 
reveiied the prccess and ci wnel an ma I f ima with 1 umii 

The two kinl^ of symbcliom aie found ccmbiiied among the 
Greeka m tho hgnres of Pm ofSilenus f fanns tiid of centaurs 
But s,uch mixtures, are confine I ta a small numbei of pecuhai 
conceptiona m the reprewntJitions of the ^nd"* anthropomorphism 
13 supremely d minaat But we mns,t not forget that it is still 
symbolism The fiiet Greel artists whs repiesented Zeus with tho 
c^a^e and the thunleibolt Hei-a with the peitock Athena nith 
lanoe and owl Hermes with caduceu^ anl winded heels had n 
intention bej ond suggesting Ivthese ittiibut a the functions and 
position of each of the gods. 

But the fact alone, of having separated the god from hia 
attribute, contained the germ of all the future development of 
Greek sculpture. The attribute, which at first was the most 
important sign of the particular conception from which each deity 
sprung, soon came to be simply a means of accentuating, and, 
as it were, duplicating that conception in the image of the god. 
Artists, in each of their personifications, had to carry out a clearly 
defined prc^ramme, which at first was simple enoi^h. They had 
to express a single idea, and this they set to work to do by means 
of the attitudes and physical conformation of their statues. 

Thus were they led to the discovery of types appropriate to 
each, witliout having to pay regard to those metaphysical aspi- 
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rations which Plato, and the critics enrolled under the banner 
of transcendental idealism, so kindly nianufaeture for their use. 
They neither troubled themselves to discover what might be the 
ideal type of the human form, nor to find out in what way it 
might have been conceived in the divine intelligence. They 
merely perceived that, among the deities whose visible forms they 
had to reproduce — onewas the personification of power, and another 
of strength ; this one of beauty, and that of activity : and therefore 
that these qualities should be carried, even in divine persons, to 
their extreme expression. Moreover, in order to obtain this power 
of espi-ession iu their representations, they kept all other qualities 
subordinate to the chief one. Little by little they arrived at the 
point of making each god an epitome of the peculiiix characteristic 
belonging to himself, everything that might either contradict or 
attenuate the dominant impression being carefully eliminated. 

This determination to represent, in a measMe to duplicate, the 
attributes of the gods, by causing their persons to conform to the 
attributes assigned to them by mythology, seems so simple ana 
logical, that we can hardly look upon it as the evidence of any 
great merit iii the Greeks. They were, however, the only people 
to whom such an idea occurred — aii idea which, by drawing their 
art into a really sesthetic course, fixed its destiny. 

They had other natural advantages, which explain a good deal 
of the superiority of their sculpture. The Gi-eek i-acc was origi- 
nally a fine i-ace, and, thanks to its contempt for everything that 
was not of it 'remained unm'xe i None but slaves, as a rule, were 
employed lu the mire violent or Khonous k uds of work. Among 
their free citizens a^'tst numl ei rCoUlaily pi ictised military and 
gymnastic exercises wliich develop ed the mubcles in due propor- 
tion. At these exeioise^ too they weie accu'^tomcd to see the 
naked body in eveiy attitude -md m eveiy sort of movement, and 
thus could ic'june a knowledge f the f3j.uie in all its details, the 
like of T\hich can never be sujplied Ly the more or less intermit- 
tent study of oui dij' uf models i\ho in mo^t cases, have aright 
to the name o ilj m <: ii, se se — th t th v c t, by profession. 
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Their minds became filled with a ei'owd of recollections iuid im- 
pressions which gradually became moulded and coaihiued into 
more or leas perfect eiiBemliles. Every Greek carried by instinct in 
his imagination a host of statues, ready made and life-like. He 
had only to put one of thera in thia or that attitude, to modify a 
few details, and he had a clief (Fceum-e of ai-t drawn from the stoi-e- 
house of hia own memory, and hardly costing him an effort. 

Thus, by the co-operation of memory, of imagination and of a 
disciplined notion of form, were foi-med those pregnant and es- 
presaivo images of simple and general ideas, which metaphysicians 
attribute to some particular power of perceiving the idea! creations 
which they call types. 

'This latter expression is one of those which the partisans of 
academic icsthetic theories have most abused. By type tliey 
mean that ideal and perfect form which contains and summarises 
the especial characteristics belonging to any given e|uality. Every 
quality, good or bad, has its type, which is necessarily ideal— 
for perfection cannot be realised in matter. It is this very im- 
possibility of aiiy actual and material existence which metaphysi- 
oiaiis look upon as the demonstration of the ideal reality of the 
type. Our intelligence, which is no more than a miiTor, could 
not conceive the idea of type did it not perceive the eternal 
examples of things as they exist in the world of pure essences ; 
this it does, thanks to our reason, which serves, as it were, for a. 
window from wliich to look out upon the region of metaphysical 
entities. Consequently, memory and imagination, peopled as they 
are with recollections and impressions of vague reality, could not 
eonstnict types by the union of disjointed fragments, were it not 
that some higher f ilty ^ s th power to perceive what is their 
true and superior cut tut n 

It is easy to se tl at t th dvocates of these idetis, when 
carried to a logical nclu n stu ly of real form must bo of very 
minor importance. TI at t y if it be possible to reeonstrnet 
a type by the aid f 11 t which have faded avi'ay, it is 

only because the ideal type is deeply fixed in on;' reason, and is 
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at liiiud to dircut, rcgiilato and correct tlie facts of memory iind 
tlie M'oikings of imagination, IVoitld it not be much better, then, 
to i>ass to it at once, and copy it implicitly? 

Kea&3iim^ would certainly end ty compelling us to answer in 
the affiimj,ti\ c , but, unhappily, such a conclusion would not he in 
iccoid with facts. An artist, in spite of the idealists, is ever 
in. fcuhordmation to tiie realities which surround hxm. The 
scidptors of every country have a collective ideal of beauty, which 
lead'j tlicm mvuiahly to reproduce the essential features of the 
i-ace to which they belong— always supposing that these influences 
he not annihilated by education. In tlie ideal of the Chinaman, 
the eyes are raised at the outer cstremities, the face is large and 
the cheek bonea proniinont ; in that of the negro, the hair is frizzy, 
"the nose hi-oad and flat, the lips protruding. The Greek had a 
veiy different notion of typical beauty, but his conception was in 
quito as strict accord with the characteristics of his race as those 
which we have cited. 

The ideal type of the metaphysician rests upon a mere hypo- 
thews j as, in fiict, does the whole science of metaphysics. This 
hypothesis consists in the continual substitution of abstract and 
genei-al ideas for concrete and living realities. 

In truth, this ideal tj-po is no more than a complete hai-mony 
of the forms, chosen and brought together for the expression of a 
dominant idea. Each individual function, both of the moral and 
of the physical life, produces and fashions such organs as ai-e fit 
for its use. Thus the function is naturally indicated by the re- 
production I'f its peculiar organ ; and the predominance of any 
pai-ticular function, logically results in the exaggeration of that 
organ and in the diminution of those foreign to it. 

The [M-incipie, fi-om the purely logical point of view, is as simple 
as possible. It pretends that memory, with the aid of reason, 
would suffice for everything, bo long as men should be able, as 
were the Greeks, constimtly to observe the play of aU the oi'gans, 
and so to become fimiiliar with them. Memory would, in fact, 
talvc tbc place of a hook of anatomy, where nothing is desired but 
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tl p cle'u esj osit n rf btiuctui-al ii oditic it ons n I nfjinnti n \~, 
to the def im tie^ pioduced in the undiiL development tf such 
and such i p\rt of tht body ly the iMoo*-! ^t' 1 eveiciut. of its 
functions, 

But we mii'it lemombei thit the aim of art is infinitely moic 
complex even m the by&tem tf aimplificitiun foUowel by the 
(.reeks The prolkmwis how cltarly to mlicate the function 
which was the \eiy oljeot of the work withrut anj of thoae dc 
foiniitie^ which lesult frim e\ce s anl ire destmctne f tht 
phjbical perfection which the lepreseutationof thOoOds deminded 
It WIS necessary that the wotk should preserve both its unity if 
idei ind ita lifelike aitemlk — the essential eonditiun of art cjii 
sistin^ in complete hxrmony lietween the two Now m otder t 
obtain a woik not f leason but of art in the proper sense it the 
noid a gojd dp\l moie is required tlian the mere logical ju\ti 
position of separate reccllLcti us the one p,ieat pomt la that thej 
mnst exist m the miud of the artist combmed in one complete and 
definite impression, which he can keep before him to serve as the 
i-eal model for his work ; they must undet^ the peculiarly elabo- 
rate work of iEsthetic composition which goes on spontaneously in 
the imagination of men born poets, as the Greeks understood the 
word. The philosopher and the critic look upon all thii^ as 
founded upon systems and abstract ideas ; it is the distinctive mark 
of their vocation. With the artist, on the other hand, everj'thing 
takes concrete form ; and this is precisely why he is an artist. 

It has often been remarked that the facial expression of many 
Oreek statues, especially those of deities, seems undecided. In 
order to explain this immobile irregularity, the critics of the ideal 
school have invented a term as convenient as it is vague Greek 
iii-t, they say, sought above all things foi "pme beauty, ' which 
would naturally lose ita purity and abstract nature nere it ever 
mixed up with passions a«d other accidental feelings We havo 
yet to learn in what this "pure beauty" leally consists. N'> 
attempt is made to toll us, so that the e\plauation of the fii-st 
ilifficulty docs not amount to much. 
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1\ tl t i! t Y flutist c met ihjsc 1 d ussioi;, 

e shall teut el e& tli afh "m ^ tli'^t tlie mmob lity of 

o ntena e d G eek ?t tues cftii ) c e -v easily expli nc 1 by the 
„ cat den nl ch tl e nit o e tc ta aed of tl e d ^jn ty ! opcr to 
fieo me and 5t 11 mo e to tbe g h Impisa bility 1 repose 
formed the le 1 as tl ey 1 11 fo in the deal of ex st ^ eastern 
ices C 1 ze 1 Tud 1 1 birous peoples al ke prewrre th a common 
tn t, makmg t the law and the aim of their moral .ystea . Upon 
this point the Epicureans agreed with tbe Stoics ; the only differ- 
ence was that the former called it ataraxy, and the latter apathy,' 
words which have much the same meaning. Agitation aiid passion, 
imdignifiLd m m-^n could not \ery well be ittributcd to the 

Wc can feel no suiprise at the care to preserve the repreaen 
tation'i of then divmitie^ from all piofanition of this kind 
Anothei esplanation of this impassibdity is su^estcd by thi. 
essenfiiUy symboho charoctei of the sculpture of eoily times 
What was its puncipal object! — to inteipiet in attiibuti. bj an 
attitude, to acLommodate the f,eBtmes and movements of the 
bodj, not to a casual act giving the notion tf Occident but ti i 
peimantut and an eternal function In the Gieek pantheon each 
god framed a pott of the universal organization that pieserve-i the 
world ; a wheel in the great machine that keeps life on the eai'th, 
in the seas, and in the heavens. The divinities differed among 
themselves only in the nature of the role with which each of them 
was entiaisted ; and it was this difference which the artist sought 
to render, ivithonfc troiibling himself with anything else. Why then, 
should we he surprised because we do not find in his work tliat 
\\hich he never meant to place in it ; and why should we fatigue 
ourselves in the search for a pretext to attribute the change to 
onr own natiires ? 
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§ 2. Expression in Greeh sculpture — Academic itrejudiee — In what 
does the superiorit// of antique sculpture consist ? — Our ahUitij 
to excel it in movement and expression. 

That the theory of pure or abstract beauty, put forward as the 
prbcipal aim of Greek sculpture, is foimded upon au ilhision, can 
be proved by the hat thai! in most caries even those wlio have the 
most impl cit filth m it ind would wish most to rely p a it xre 
111 piictice ohhgcd to give it up Side bj = de with purely 
sjiibolic scull tuL theie epiuug up in Gieece a \eiy cjiisi lerable 
le^clopmeut tf the personal and human f rm of the ai-t This 
litter haviUg iiothin, to do ■with symbuhsm did not fear tt 
cii^ige ita peisonages m pai icular actions oi to g^e them 
gestures lud even facial expie&aions which enei_,eticilly pio-ve 
1 desue for moverient and the indication of moral life 'We may 
cite the Boiteia- of Pythagoi-as of Eheghun, the Philoctetcs of Pro- 
tagoras, the DiscObolus of ilyron, the Niohe and her Children of 
Soopaa, the Dying Gladiatm- oi Ctg&Wxos, the Wrestlei-s at Florence, 
the Dying Jocasta of Silanion, the Diotrephes pierced with Arrows, 
the Wounded Amazon, the Laocoon, the Weepiitf/ Matrons of 
Stheuis, the Child caressing its Mother's Corpse of Epigonua,- &c. 

Pliny mentions a statue of Hercules which was brought from 
Greece; the hero, consumed by the fatal shirt of Nessus and about 

^ The ptiinting o£ the Greelis was ua ready as tlieir sculptui'e to jiut itael£ in 
opposition to the " purified " taste of our nnodam imitatorH of Ai-istiirchns, and 
thur theories of Greek ni't in general. Ancient 'miters kweleft to ns descriptions 
«l a certain utunter of pictures in which moral expreasioa seems to luive held a 
eensiderabla plate. Winckelinann apealta of a Medea painted lij Timomachna, in 
whoso face might be read the conflict between TOJigaanee and ma,te™al lore. In a 
picture bj Aristides, represenUng the sack of a dtv, one incident wae that of an 
infant dragging itself towards the breast of its djing motlier. The face of the un- 
happy woman, accmiliiig to Plinj, marked in the strongest manner her fear that 
the child would draw blood from her instead of its accustomed milk. An Ajaa, 
also p^nteil hy Tiuiomachns, appeal^ fnll of shame and despair ; "one had only 
to look at him," said ApoUonius of Tyana, "to perceive that he was resolving 
(ipoii death by his mva hand," 
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to die, showed by hia wild and contorted visage the agonies which 
he was suffering. It is tnie that ho ways such a representation 
was, iu itself, a proof either of the decaiience of art or of the Ijad 
taste of the artist. Snch sin argument is convenient; but it 
remains to be proved how and why it is that immobility and 
atarasy shoiild be esteemed of higher value, in sculpture, than 
life and emotioii, while an opposite estimate obtains in all the 
other ai'ts. Visconti, who can hardly be accused of any bias 
against Greek art, and who looked upon Phidias as the greatest of 
all sculptors, acknowledges, nevertheless, that other Greek 
Mculptora excelled him in the expression of the head, especially 
in those of women ; nor did he hesitate to describe this excellence 
as a merit. 

As for ourselves, we are convinced that, although the processes 
and even the materials of sculpture, impose certain compromises 
ivliich ai-e less absolutely required in other arts, there is no good 
reason for the prohibition of all movement. At any rate, we may 
remuid the despots of academic taste, who pretend to speak in the 
name of antique soulptiu'e, that the latter happily took the trouble 
to contradict in advance, by its still existing examples, the narrow- 
ness of the theories of those who think to show their adniirntion of 
classic worlcs, by a process of mutilation Jn order to make them fit 
their prejudices. 

It is easy to understand that symbolism must early have become 
exhausted. So soon as each god had obtained a representation, 
consecrated as it were and free from change, those artists who had 
no wish to become mere copyists, found themselves forced to look 
elsewhere. Naturally they allowed themselves to take a course 
parallel to the current which was setting in, and which in poetry 
had superseded the epic poem by the drama, the tragedy of action 
by the tragedy of passion. The ])oint of view taken by the sculp- 
tors of the images of the gods, offered several advantages, as we 
have already seen ; but it had also the inconvenience of arresting 
progress rather too sharply by the anion, the limit imposed by the 
religious system — as their pre -occupation was chiefly centred upoir 
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the rewdering of a certain attribute, so soon as their end ivas com- 
pletely attained they conld go no further. 

IVe luuat not, however, imagine that there was an absolutely 
regular sequence of religious art, ciirricd to final perfection by 
Phidias ; and, following it, a more human form of art, inaugurated 
and developed by the artists of later epochs. Such regularity 
does not often occur in history. It is certain that the seai-ch after 
expression became more common after the time of Phidiis, but it 
is also to be found before him. The baa-reliefa on the Thesenm, oi 
temple of Thesens, less pei-feet, perhaps, in esecutjou than the 
statues on the pediment of the temple at JEgiaxi., \re infimtcly 
superior to them in life and movement. At the same peuod tlie 
great painter Polygnotus, who seems to have been "v genms le 
plete witli boldness and inventive power, invariably eude'»voiutd 
to endow his figures with a moi-al expression which up tc his timt 
had hardly been thought of; and we know that he e\ercKed a 
veiy considerable influence upon contemporaiy art Ihe sui 
name — the Ethographer, or painter of character — gnen tc hmi, 
shows how much such an influence made itself felt. 

IVe must also remember that by the side of religious and heroic 
sculpture, there almost always existed in Greece another of a 
quite different nature, which we may term "realistic." Instead 
of devoting itself to the manifestation of some particular and pre- 
determined quality, character, or sentiment, this took for its aim 
individual truth — often displaying very close study of the living 
model. Works of this kind are very numei-ous. In modern times 
multitudes of them have been discovered, chiefly of ten-a-cotta ; 
articles of pottery and personal oniameuts. The infinite diversity 
of these, accords but ill with the narrowness of academic admira- 
tion, or with the caivm which it would impose upon the arts, in 
the name of that ideal which it believes itself to have discovered 
in Greek sculpture, and in which, forgetting all the downright 
contradictions which it has received from the existence of works 
created upon principles totally opposed to its own, in the result 
it is hopelessly imprisoned. 
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W crtiniol insist too much iipciii the facts tliat couiljiiied to 
iiifluuuuu tlic history of the ai-ts at this important cpocli ; because 
there is iio doubt that it ia from, the literary aiitl iilcnlistic iiitei'- 
■ptetatious of the principles of Oreek sculpture, that those meta- 
physical prt^judices proceed, which foi-m the jrycater part of the 
official notions upon [esthetics. These interiJieterB have not even 
givcu thcmsclyca the trouble to study the works of the ancients 
tliat have come dawn to us, as a. consistent whole. Their intel- 
lectual system makes them content with the three ov fom' statues 
which appear to lend thomseh^es most freely to a fantastic Pht- 
tonism, and upon these they have built up the wliole of their 
theory. Everything that did not fit in with it — that is, the great 
majority of anticpie works — was simply put on one side or treated 
as au accident without theoretic importance. Such absolute rules 
once proclaimed, all efforts in any other direction were condemned 
as tainted with the spirit of decadence. In the last century, while 
Winckelmaun enjoyed tlie rardc of public dictator in matters of 
taste, tl'.o etomal models of '-the beautiful" were supposed to 
he the Apollo Beheclere, the Venus de Medicis, and the Laoeoon. 
They have been deposed in our day by the Yeuns of Milo and the 
niarbles of the Piirthenon. But, though the models have been 
changed the rules are not— they are just as eternal and iufiilliblo 
as ever; and, imder other names, Winckelmann and i'lato ai'e 
still the tyrants of criticism. 

Au artist cannot be allowed to consult liis own taste and indi- 
vidual preferences. Everything personal or particular belongs to 
the dccatlcucc. Art only exists in the ideal — -in an ideal predeter- 
mined, coniiued, cOBVontioualized, whose theories allow of neither 
contradiction nor neglect, under pain of anathema. Genius, indi- 
vidual temperament, spontaneous and sincere emotion, are all of 
very little impoitance. The one thing needful is to conform to 
rule, to simplify parts, to idealise according to foniuilus, to accom- 
modate every figure to the type consecrated by -lie Academy; that 
ia to say, to tlic ty^'c of the three or foui' statues erected into 
canortB bv oli'.i;ia! ruk-maker^. 
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JI, Diiratity quotes au interesting letter iipou tliis subject from 
an observant artist : — 

" Is it not very strange ! A sculptor or a painter has for wife 
or mistress, a womau with a retroime uose and small eyes, who 
is slim, light, and lively. He iovea her even for her faults. 
He may perhaps have dared every danger and risk to make her 
his own ! Kow tliis woman who is the ideal of his heart and 
intellect, who has roused iuto action the true power of his taste, 
hia sensibility, and even of his invention, which has also been es- 
pited and educated, is the absolute opposite of the femiuiae beings 
whom he persists in embodying in hia statues or pictures. Ho 
goes back to ancient Greece for women ; sombre, severe, strong as 
liorsea. To-night, the irregular nose which he loves delights him ; 
in tho morning, he commits treason against it and makes it 
stra^ht. He is oppressed with ennui, or at best brings to his work 
the gaiety of effort and thought of a millboard-maker with his 
iiccustoined pot of paste, whose only reflections are where he shall 
go for drmk when his day's work is over. And still, after all this, 
we are surprised at the existing lack of inspiration ! We complain 
that the pupils in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts do uot produce chffs- 
d'cEiivre ! As if the first coaditiou of their production were not a 
real love for what they do, and the sincere interpretation of their 
own ideas! As if we could have any serious or elevated art with- 
out sincere and personal emotion ! " 

The writer of this lively sally has laid Iiis finger upon tho 
veritable plague-spot, the capital vice of the official theories upon 
aiathetiea. So long as we take it into our heads to impose a i-eady- 
mado ideal upon youi^ men, to constrain them to repeat a lesson 
Icaaiied by heart — so long shall we continue to induce the habit 
of substituting imitation for imagination. We shail succeed in 
giving them great skill in execution, but we shall never make 
them artists. If there be among them a few who succeed in pre- 
serving their originality from all the pitfalls set for their inexperi- 
ence, these may think themselves exceptionally fortunate. 

These dangers chiefly menace the sculptor, simply because of 
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the cliefi-d'oeiivre which still remain to iis from ancient (h-eeco. 
These offer a specious ai«:iiment for their \iso as models ; whilst it 
is much too often forgotten that those who created them, themselves 
ohej'ed their owu iuapiration, nor were ever troubled to copy the 
ideaJa of other men. Neither must we forget that we have not — 
that, in fact, it ia impossible that wo should have — the passionate 
love for beautv of form which seems to have been botli natural to 
the Greeks and a certain result of their mode of life,' 

In a^ldition to the fact that our mode of life uecessiirily pro- 
duces few models for the plastic arts, the exigencies of our climate 
compel us to swathe our forms in thick gai-ments which hardly 
allow the general outline of the body to he distinguished. Under 
these circumstances, how ia it possible that our eye can acquire 
the experience of and iove for form, which was the privilege of 
Creek sculptors ! We have to get on without the only fruitful 
source of artistic inspiration — the living reality. We find our- 
selves reduced, for knowledge of the nude, to the study, and, 
consequently, to the imitation, of antique art. Now, every kind 
of imitation must of necessity bear marks of testhctic inferiority. 

' Corjioreal beantj Imd so gi'eat a ralue in tlie eyes of the QreelcE tliat tHev 
Eubordioateil everything to it. It was put abOTe law, moialitj', moJesty and 
juKtJoe. We haTfl only to veeall the stories ■which have been preserved to ua bytho 
admiration of the ancients to B«e that it waa so. We know that on two occasions 
Phryne eshibited herself naked at Olympia before the eyes of assembled GiBece. 
^ye are slso told that when she n~as prosecuted for eome unknown offeuce, her counsel 
liad only to disrobe her before her judges to obtain an acquittal. They were so 
dazzled by the beauty of her form an to consider themselves at liberty to disregard 
the laws. The Venus of Cniduaanil the Venna Anadyomene were transcripts of the 
body of that same Phryne, successiTely executed by the sculptor Praxiteles and the 
painter Apelles. Aspaaia, another of the great Grecian beantjes, is the heroine of a 
somewhat similar story. It was one day discovered that she was enceinte. Her 
beauty was tbveatened with partisil destruction. The Areopagus ordered her to 
give herself a fall. The chief magistrates of Athens thought they could not do 
better than sacrifice the life of a child iu order to preserve a famous courtesan in 
her full beauty. Imagine, if jou can, the full Go'ir de Ciiaeatioa of Paris order- 
ing an abortion to avoid risk ot detenoraljon to tlie proportions and harmonious 
contflura of a beautifiil form by a continuation of pregnancy ! We do not give 
sufticient weight to all these fundamonlal differencsa wheo we attempt to imjiouc 
an (uitiiiHe ideal upon modern '■culpturc 
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It would T)e folly, then, to hope to equal the aiicients in this 
respect. The nude is their peculiar domain, and, try as we will, me 
can never supplant them. Our artists may bring all their zeal, their 
patience, and theii- skill to bear, but they will never attain to that 
indescribable excellence which springing immediately from fami- 
liarity with nude forms, constitutes the incontestable superiority 
of ancient works ; they will always be withoiit the passionate and 
esclnsive worship of the unveiled human body. The nude, with 
us, may he a superstition; it can never be a passion, a religion. 
We arc impelled to it by education, by emulation; and, of course, 
there can be no question of suppressing it. But, if we wish sculp- 
ture to become a truly modem and independent art, we must 
apply ourselves vigorously to develop it in harmony with a modem 
spirit — that is, we must look mainly to expression and movement. 
In that point we may not only equal, we may surpass the ancients. 
It is deplorable to see an art enchained by conditions which fatally 
stunt its growth, while it would be ao easy to gi-ant it liberty, and 
allow it to take a new departure. Above all is it to be regretted 
that every year a certain number of young men (all under the- 
influence of one fatal prejudice) enrol themselves among the 
copyists of the nude, and devote all their futin« to a series of 
barren efforts to reproduce forms in which they feel but little 
real interest, while another form of art would probably afford 
them sincere inspiration. That such exceptional men as MM. 
Chapu and Dubois, bountifully endowed as they ai-e with a 
feeling for beauty of form, should persist in the interpretation of 
the nude, is a subject for congratulation both for them and for us. 
But how many there are who, possessing no iota of their feeling, 
persevere with a courage and patience which is truly pitiable, to 
sacrifice to the hopeless pursuit of an unattainable end, faculties 
which would be very useful in their own way ! 

Why, for instance, do our sculptoi's make no serious attempt to 
render our modem life in their art 1 Has any real proof ever been 
given that such an idea is utopian ! that our habits are not 
sufficiently " nude " to merit interpretation in marble i.;r hi 
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bronze 'I It seems to mc that tlie tiling has already been tried, 
though timidly. We have Been, at exhibitions. Sowers, Labourers, 
Spliiners, Mackamithg, Haymalcers, ic. But among all such figures 
how maBy relied upon their life-like reality alone i All of them 
bure, more or less, a family likeness to the shephei-ds of Watteau 
or the milk-maids of Trianon. They wore mythological sowei-s, 
labourers, and blacksmiths, more or less directly descended from 
Olympus. When an artist does push his audacity so far as to give 
us a modem incident iu marble such as the Boy of Montargis — he 
hastens to make the amende Iwiiorable and to obtain oiu" pardon by 
presenting us with the AtTdete preparing fm- the Comhat ! 

The latter, of course, would sound better ia the ears of the 
Academy, or when government commissions are afoot ; au<t it is 
A bad thing to have to attempt self-justification before those who 
dispense the favours of ministers — but do the public count for 
nothing? To gain theii' favour I doubt very much whetlier 
images of Ajax aud Acliilles, or even of Andromache and Hebe, 
would compete, for instance, with the Maternal Instruction of 
Delaplanche, or the Peasant Mother mckling her Infant of Dalou. 

The works of these two artista alone are enough to show that 
even in sculpture, we could as easily dispense with the iiude as 
with mytholt^, allegoiy, or the Academy ' 

Movement and expression form the proper aim of modem sculp- 
ture, which, ill fiiot, lias tended in theii- direction cvei' since the 
resurrection of the 12th century. Of course we do not mean to 
say that sculpture can espress, like painting, the subtler shades 
of sentiment. Besides the difficulty offered by the materials cm- 
ployed, there arc other, and m a measure moral difficulties, which 
are even more considerable. We can hardly tolerate, in this art, 
the complex movements aud violent contortions which we sanction 
in painting and in poetry. Wc think it natural enough that Virgil 
should describe Laocoon, when seized by the two seqjeots, as utter- 
ing horrible cries : but the statue of a Laocoon with distended 
mouth, writhing fomi, and eyes starting from their sockets, would 
appear a frightful object. Poetry can accommodate itself to tlie 
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emplojmeiit of such a horrifjiiig cvout f i it would caiite it to 
pass so rapidly before our eyes, tliat Tie sliould not fiud ouiseWes 
obliged to dwell upon it. Jloveovei, tbit ^hict we receive 
through our ears doea not make so stion^ in impression upon ns 
as tbat which ^-e see with .our eyes. In its npid march, poetry 
can'ies us on from one idea to another, lousmg in passing, any 
escitemeut which its plan requires. But a statue iem\i!n ever 
unchanged ; and, in such a case as we have imagined, would leave 
us for ever face to face with a horrifying image, whose ever-strained 
contortions, and agony petrified at its very height, would soon 
l>ecome insupportable. Painting too, thanks to the multiplicity 
of personages and details that it can make use of to divide and 
turn away attention or to explain movements— like the succession 
of ideas in poetry — has some of the privileges of which sculpture 
is deprived. The statue of JIarshal Ney upon its solitary pedestal, 
is made utterly ridiculous by its open mouth, one arm aud one leg 
brandishing in the air. In a picture, at the head of a regiment 
marching against the enemy, such a pose would seem quite natui'al. 
But if there is a limit which must be observed, tliere yet is 
nothing to hinder the domain of sculpture from being still consider- 
ably extended. Though it is necessary to forbid violent move- 
ments, and especially such as would give a disagreeable appeai^- 
ance, it does not therefore follow that the art should confine 
itself to the representation of permanent attitudes ; or that it 
should absolutely refrain from all imitation of rapid gestures or 
of fleeting movements. On such a point as this, great latitude 
must be given to the artist ; and the toleration of taste should 
not be exercised within too narrow limits. Success will entirely 
depend on the skill of the sculptor and on the nature of the 
movement which he attempts to reproduce. If he make use of 
hard or inharmonious lines, the spectator loses all sympathy with 
him, and, instead, invokes all hia logic with unpitying and in- 
flexible rigoiu". On the other hand, he has a great fund of in- 
dulgence even for exa^erations, when their employment results 
in a work of harmonious contour and happy general effect. 
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One of onr sculptors' has not feared to execute, for a sepulchral 
monument, a figure of faitli in an attitude vrhidi it would be 
quite impossible to maintain. It is a beautiful figure of a youuj^ 
woman who throws herself fons'ard with clasped hands, her knees 
half bout, as if carried away by an ecstasy of love. This gesture, 
full of abandon and life, grasped flying, an it were, could not Iiavc 
been suggested to him by his model — probably not even by pereonal 
reminiscence. But he depicts with marvellous power the religious 
fervour and imboiinded confidence of a mystic soul, which brings 
to the ordinary conditions of physical life a kind of super-natural 
attraction verging on the divine. A painter could hardly liavc 
ventm-ed on anything more bold or expressive. 

This desire for e^pi-ession and vitality, is a niucli more powerful 
agent in tbe development of modem sculpture, than is the most 
skilful imitation of ancient statues. To vow servitude to the ideal 
of another age, is to voluntarily condemn oneself to mediocrity. If 
sculpture had no other object, we should be compelled to repeat 
the words of M. Cousin, "that modern sculpture is impossible, 
becanse the art in question is exclusively antique in spirit ; because 
it is mainly the representation of beauty of form ; and because its 
practice, like the worship of beauty, is a relic of paganism." 

Happily, however, such a judgment is entirely false, as are 
many others pronounced by the same infallible pope of eclecticism. 
The dogma may even come to be thought gi-otesque should 
modern sculpture go on in the way upon which it seems to have 
entered for some yeai-s past md in which its superiority to m 3d(,ni 
paintiu^ becomes ever more and moie eiident 

Abo\e physical beautj — which chiefly exists nijust pioportious 
in the adaptation of meins to end tf otj;Mi to function, m tiit, 
happy inxngemcnt of line and f im — thcie la •»uother kind f 
Iwauty, Tihich is the e\teiior etpiession of the power to feci ind 

' Jt. Paul Dnliois, for tlie monument to (ieneral de Isi Moriciere. Tliis lignie, 
which diight to find ft place in the Eihibition of 1878, eeeme to me e«n finer 
than the two etatnes of Cliarity and Militartj Coaruye, so much admired in tlie 
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n p he 5 A t ^ ulpt e ^ot 1 o d th 1 g of 

these cic lleoce except tl e case of a s nail numt er f art ts 
wl o attempte 1 to idd to t tl e expre so f some f the nore 

xtenor and e s ly e d ed ent meat The mode sculpto 
f 11 w ug the ex mple et by M ch el An^elo s less i coccup ed 
n tl phy c 1 perte t a tl in w th oral esp afc o Of course I 
■do no speak of tcaden cs ulptme wh ch merely m tates nt qne 
■woik for its own sake, without eien uodeiiitandmg it. Franco 
has lately lost an artist who oanied the manifestation of life to its 
■extreme limit. Imagine the same temperament united to a higher 
and more penetrating intelligence ; what masterpieces might have 
been within its power ! What new departures might have been 
given to that art, whose means of expression are so confined— if 
we are to believe those who attempt to enclose it within the limits 
of their own narrow theories ! 



§ o. Ifonumental sculpture — C'nme of Us decadence — Conditions 
of its production. 

Sculpture, they say, is the daughter of Architecture. This 
proposition — which, by the way, has' never been clearly proved — 
seems much too absolute in the form in which it is generally given. 
But it is true enough that, in the more ancient of the moiivmients 
which remahi, we find sculpture very intimately combined with 
architecture, we might even say subordinated to it. 

This characteristic is particnlai'ly marked in the monuments of 
Egypt. These present an agreement so complete, a harmony so 
absolute between these arts, that we hardly think of attempting 
to dist ngu sh betiveen the two t fu^ on rati er thin m re har 
mo It mposa ble to ma^ ue i>c bl e s n^le 

effe to n e CO rete n ts in tv than that p esented by theto 
bt 1 t res I them s Iptu e somel^ dofo nde t 
w th ai h te ture tl at me u e t fom s an ntegrtl part of 

t 1! e sc ted colo s wh h 3 nk the pen tl e f o t of 

t mil 1 o u the efF t f n t ^ tt tl f 
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decoration. The caryatides which stand back to back around tlic 
piers of a portico, form part of the mass to ivliich they arc 
attached, aa much by their form as by the monumental manner of 
tlieir treatment When historic sculpture makes its appeai'ance 
upon the walla, it still remains intimately allied with the sti'uctui-iil 
principle ; it presents a kind of tapestry, covering the surface bnt 
not changing its nature. However minute the execution of his 
work, however exquisite his observation of nature, the Egyptian 
sculptor was ever ready to make lai^e sacrifices to the monu- 
mental principle. He had marvellona knowledge of the fonn& 
which he interpreted ; but he was careful not to insist upon all 
their details. He was content with a lai^e and simple rendering, 
which, in spite of its archaic appearance, was never false. From 
this example of complete agreement between sculpture and ai'chi- 
tectnre it results that other edifices seem to lose something of 
their unity, and our admiration is involuntarily offered towai-ds 
the supreme expression of the unity of the three arts. This in- 
timate connection between the two is the chief characteristic, the 
dominant quality of Egyptian architectural sculpture. Statues 
are some colossal, and some diminutive r in the former case they 
are never allowed to disturb the leading lines of a monument ; io 
the latter, they never appear mean, nor take away anything from 
the grandeur of the whole. 

All this appears simple enough when we are before the monu- 
ments which line the banks of the Nile. But if it seems to us as if 
the perfect result had cost hardly an effort, it is, in fact, a crown- 
ing merit in art to produce great effect without giving rise to any 
feeling of conscious effort or of pedantry. But to those who know 
how much knowledge ami intellectual labour are required to pro- 
duce an artistic result which shall attract and hold the attention 
without tormenting the fancy, the magnificent architecture of 
Egypt must assuredly seem the most "coucTete" wliole on the 
Eiufiice of the globe. 

These observations, which are borrowed from Jl. Viollet-k-DuC;' 
" E.Ui-dkris sm- 1 ArdiiKcli're, t. II., pp. 21P, 220. 
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put the case with perfect jiistico. It la ceiti ii that even t}ie 
Greeks did not attain to the complete nuity f the Egyptians 
With the exception of the caj-yatid and the tapito! ■ne may say 
that Greek sculpture, in spite of the utmost eftart to make it 
subordinate to architecture, never became entnelj blended with 
it. The Temple of the Giants at Agrigentum forms one of those 
exceptions which prove the rule. We may say thnt, m the great 
majority of cases, sculpture retains so much of its decomti\e cha^ 
Tacterthat it is seldom difficult mentally to suppress its existence. 
But attempt to strip au Egyptian monument of its sculpture, and 
the result will be the ruin of the whole. 

When we turn to Roman buildings we find the same want of in- 
corporation. As we have once before remarked, a Roman edifice 
was usually composed of two distinct parts : first, its construc- 
tion, which, Roman in the strictest sense, was admunbly adapted 
for the end to be attained, complete in its unity, absolutely 
satisfactory to the intellect ; secondly, an imitation of the ai-chi- 
tectural forms, and especially of the ordei-s, of the Greeks. These 
were added to, we might almost say plastered on, the structuriil 
core, and whilst intending to he purely decorative, and to please 
the eye, simply trouble and disturb the intellect. 

Sculpture, in Roman architecture, is usually attached to this 
second part. This is as mneh as to say that it shows nothing 
which can be compared with the admirable unity of th9 Egyptians. 
The fact is that sculpture to the Romans was an exotic art, 
a, luxury. Triumphal arches are almost the only Roman build- 
ings remaining to us which show any intimate connection 
between sculpture and architecture. 

The system adopted by our artists of the Middle Ages gave to 
iconography the importiuice which it had acqiiii-ed with the 
Egyptians and the Ureeks ; but in the matter of composition, they 
proceeded upon different principles. They did not admit colossal 
statues; for that name only can we give to such as appear so in 
proportion to the buildings upon which they are placed. The 
statnea of ttie kings in Xotre-Damc at Amiens liave no pretence 
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to lie called colossal, notwithstanding theii litight of ton ■niilii'^ 
These dimensions were given to them of necessity, beciuse of the 
great elevation at which they were to be placed, which hid they 
been amnller would have rendered them in'iigmflc'vnt Anothci 
peculiar characteristic of the sculpture of the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries, is the grouping of figures so as to piesent, from certam 
lioints of view, very striking scenic effects. Contrary to the piac- 
tice of the Greeks and Egyptians, no use was made of baa relief, 
that quasi tapestry covered with figures standing out only slightly 
from their ground. All subjects were represented in abBolut9 
relief, except in a few places very iieai- the eye, which were really 
intended to loot like tapestry. The French artist did not wish, 
like his predecessor in Egypt or Greece, to disi)lay his sculpture 
iqx>n wide walls and lengthy friezes. On the contrary, he con- 
centrated it upon a few points, the great elaboration of which 
would give a most brilliant effect when contrasted with the dead 
spaces around them. The opposition which is a dominant cha- 
racteristic of modem art — the contrasts which awaken sensation 
by suddenly exciting some oi^n of the bi-ain, and then again as 
suddenly putting it into a state of repose — attained, in the sculp- 
tures of the Middle Ages, an importance which it had never before 
enjoyed. 

We must add that the sculpture of this period was more inti- 
mately connected with the structural parts of a building than was 
the custom in times past. The association was complete ; and we 
may instance, as proof of the fact, those richly decorated portals, 
whose every part, — lintel, keystone, panel, and sidepost — is strik- 
ingly defined by profuse sculpture, in such a way that subject and 
figure each possesses a definite and useful stnictural function. 
The French artist of the Middle Ages, as much from considera- 
tions of climate as from artistic motives, sheltered his statues, 
very rarely allowing them to stand out in silhouette against the 
sky. Again, his figures, like those of India, Egypt, and Greece, 
were always painted ; which is equivalent to acknowledging that 
the epochs of civilization which really possessed schools of sculp- 
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turc of their own, did not think that that art could entirely dis- 
pense with the itid of painting. 

We must, then, recognize that sculpture as applied to architec- 
ture, has possessed two distinct systems of composition ; the one 
belonging to Asiatic races, to the Egyptians, and even to the 
Greeks; the other belonging to our own art of the Middle Ages. 

But whichever of these two syeteme we may prefer, it is quite 
certain that the name of monumental sculptuvc should only be 
awarded when all the parts are allied to architecture as miich by 
general plan and principle as by the execution of details. The 
sculptursd styles of Egypt, of Greece, and of the Middle Ages, 
all bowed to this unchanging law, but in different ways and 
The latest of the three in date, that of the Middle Ages, 
s affords the greatest possible variety of expression, and 
does so without any sacrifice of principle. From the middle of the 
twelfth century to the end of the thirteenth, French artists 
produced works of architecture in unequalled abundance, in which 
the sculpture, tliough possibly medioci-e in execution, possessed a 
grandeur of effect which cannot be denied. We may cite as 
esamples the doors of the Abbeys of iloissac and Vc'selay, the 
side porches of Notre-Dame at Chartres, of the Cathedral at 
Bourges, of the Church of St. Severin at Bordeaux, the portal of 
Amiens Cathedml, and the whole facade of Notre-Dame at Paris. 
Who does not know, who does not po^ess engravings or photo- 
graphs of these wonderful conceptions, at once architectural and 
sculpturesque, conceptions whose iconogi'aphy is so well defined, 
whose proportions are so skilfully determined 1 

Upon some of the buildings which we have named, these statues 
are not to be comited by hundreds, but by thousands ; and are 
all so conceived and arranged as to add to the force of the whole. 
And, being completely satisfying, clear, and easy to understand, 
this whole reacts, in its general excellence, on esKh of its details ; 
and thus individual members which might be considered mediocre 
if taken singly, do not destroy the haiTnony, biit fill their own 
piu-t with pleasure to t!ic eye. Xotliiug is aliseiit that should Ijc 
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I res lit lie tl ei mt r ite c miect on witli the sirchitectural linos 
upon which the statues an- pi iced, which they support rather than 
contradict nor then tiue pioportionment so as to enhance the 
wti^tic ^ line of the \\h le In such buildings sculpture is no 
ornament drag^el ni fiom a thjut no afterthought, no piecing 
to^cthei of letaila bi n^ht fr m the studio; it bears a similar 
leKtun to the J.ichitectniil design la the structural paits them- 
selves lo 

11 la pi uciple wai so unnersally uuderstood and admitted that 
it n ta be found m all the w iiks ot Middle Age ai'tists. Look at 
the Yi^ettes m manu&tnpti and it will be found that whenever 
thej contain any repiesentationa of monumental architecture, 
they t,ive iddit nal e\idence of the intimate union of the two 
\rts 

It d 1 not leqiure either i sculptor or an architect to see as 
much i& th '. It w IS sufficient thit these men were imbued with 
a true instinct if art and that they hid the buildings of the time 
m which thej lued alwajs befoie their eyes. No such idea ever 
entered their he ids as thit sc ilpture xnd architecture would even- 
tually dispense with each other s aid. 

Matters are very different now ; each art goes its own way and 
works entirely for itself— a fact which accounts for the utter want 
of harmony between the two. M. VioUet-le-Duc has left nothing 
more to be said upon this important point, and from him we borrow 
the following paragraphs in their entirety. They give some ciu-ious 
details, drawn from actual esperience, of the existing connection 
between sculpture and architecture. 

" When a monumental building is to be erected in which sculp- 
ture has to play an important part, the architect thinks out the 
design, gets it approved, and sets about cairying it out ; and it 
is not long before he is overwhelmed with requests from sculptors 
anxious to take part in the work. Of course he refers them to the 
authorities, who undertake to give out the commissions all in good 
time. Meanwhile the building is gradually rising, and the ai-chitect 
is left to prepare the places to be filled by the work of the sculptor. 
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Whose statuea are they to be ? He docs not know, neither doea 
he very much care; they arc to be two metres high, that is about 
all he has to do with it. Here he must have a bas-relief — but what 
is it to represent? That can be thought about some other time. 
Upon these acroteria or before these p'e -b group r tivo— what 
shall they signify? Industry, Agrcult re Mus o P etry!— 
there is plenty of. time to decide the quest o i. At 1 st the day 
arrives for the commissions to be g en o t a d fo the art sts to 
get to work. Now is the moment of exc tem nt This rt st has 
received an order for one statue. He fur ou w tl h s more 
fortunate confrere who has received an order for two. The latter 
in his tuca abuses the authorities because they have commissioned 

a group from il. X ; and M. X is enraged because his group 

is to he less favourably placed than the one ordered of JI. N . 

If the architect be in the good graces of the Administration, his 
friends among the sculptors will be well off. If, on the other 
hand, he be out of favour, even his advice will be dispensed with ; 
it will merely be notified to him, by means of official letters, that 
MJL So-and-so, having been commissioned to execute certain 
statues, baa-reliefs, aud groups, he is invited to put himself in 
communication with those gentlemen oa tlie subject. In such 
distributions of patronage as these, the artists who are rejected 
or forgotten are not much more dissatisfied than the majority of 
the successful. One who, perhaps, is a member of the Institute, 
thinks it a scandal that he has only obtained an equal share with 
that given to a sculptor who is outside it ; he considers himself 
insulted and clamours for redress. Another, who, possibly, has be- 
trayed his possession of independent ideas to the authorities of the 
Academy or of the Government — no matter which— only obtains 
the esecution of a few plaster medallions for the interior, or oue of 
those busts which, in our public buildings, form the siaall change 
which they grant to young artists, or to those who, though eyed 
with little favom', must not be allowed absolutely to die of starva- 
tion. The secretary to the Academie des Beaux-Aris is fond of 
quoting Phidiiis ; would that he woidd get him to tell lis what 
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he thinks of our mode of proceeding in this lUiitter of the decorii- 
tion of our public edifices. Each sculptor sets to work under tlie 
condition that his sketch must be submitted to the architect ; or, 
as is more usual, to a committee — whose approval miist he obtained 
before anything more is done. Of course eafih artist makes his 
sketch in his own studio ; he has his subject and the dimensions 
to which he has to conform. As for the style of the building, its 
situation, or its final effect, these are matters entering but little 
into his thoughts. If hia work is to be well placed, he hopes to 
anniliilate his colleagues and to prodnce something — startling ! 
If his commission be only of secondary importance, he gets out a 
sketch neither very good nor very bad, simply to obtain his order to 
proceed. It may be a Sluse or a Season, or anything else founded 
upon reminiscences of some antique statue. There are i>lenty of 
women among these ofiiciaJ statues, but very few men I tilory, 
War, Faith, Charity, Peace, Physics, Astronomy — these ai-e all 
feminine. Aud if we wish to symbolize Commerce, Spring, 
Wiimmcr, oi- Autumn, women too must fill these riiles. Two or 
three thousand years hence, when the grass is growing on the 
sites of our great buildings, aud the learned antiquaries of the day 
make their excavations, they will certainly conclude, on finding so 
many female statues, that some law or religions dogma forbade us 
to make sculptural images of men; aud as a matter of course 
long discoui-sea will be written on the subject, to be read in the 
itcademies of the future — possibly to be crowned, lint at last, 
the sketches ai's approved. We must remember that a sketch 
one-twentieth, or even one-tenth, of the pi-oposed size, tolls abso- 
lutely nothing as to what will be the ai-tistic value when placed 
on or in a building. Little models in clay or plaster give nothing, 
even to the most skilful artist, beyond an idea of the composition. 
He cannot from them form any trustworthy opinion as to the effect 
which they may produce, when enlai^ed with the moat strict 
fidelity to their leading features, and placed in their destined 
sitiiations above or in fi'ont of their architectui-al setting. They 
are approved, however, and no more is to be said. The sculptors 
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retire again with their sketchca, ea«h to his own stndio,. and do 
their work separately." 

" A few — I have known some myself, but they are the exception 
— like to consult with their confreres. Generally, they refrain from 
seeing each other, in case they should come under some influeuce 
which might take away from the individuality of their works. 
Those who have been intrusted with the execution of groups or 
of bas-retiefs, erect, in front of the spot to be embellished, the 
lean-to boarded huts which everyone must have noticed, and set 
their journeymen to work at a mode!, usually to a half-scale. 
You may believe that there is very little visiting between one hut 
and another, for the reason above stated. At last the boards are 
taken away, waf^ous bring the statues which are to stand free 
in their niches and upon their pedestals ; and these works, which 
separately may contain much solid merit, in combination form a 
very queer assembh^e. The statues, produced in the atelier, at a 
distance from their destination, now appear poor and attenuated ; 
for the groups destroy the effect of everything near them, both 
sculpture and architeetiu-e. This bas-relief has too much shadow ; 
that is nothing but a glaring spot of light. Each ai-tist leads his 
friends up to his own work, and they look at nothing else, just as 
if they were still in Jiis studio ; but they soon get tired of it ; the 
public does not understand much about it ; and those critics who 
do not happen to be partisans, will have no easy task when they 
attempt to disentangle some ruling idea out of the whole business ! " 

" Too many of those upon whom the responsibility for the con- 
struction of our public buildings devolves — from the members of 
the Government to the executant artists, but more especially the 
former — think more of personal considerations than the (juestion 
of art. The Institute, and those connected with it, must be 
propitiated : a patron must be carefully treated here ; a delicate 
condition of thiugs in another quarter must be tenderly mauipu- 
lated. Everythii^ must be arranged confidentially, and as many 
people satisfied as possible, so that personal importance may be 
enhanced and a crowd of suitors and gi-atefiil adherents collected ; 
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m f t 1 t n t ot 1 e d ^uste^ 1 ut tl e u 1 c t \v 

fo 11 the m ]or ty miiBt Is be re de ed content It o J 1 le 
b t at nl th^t a oich tect coram ssio e 1 w tl the const c 
to f on p bl c b ull J, of vl oh statues ire to fom in 
impoita t part si o U l&u be charged w th tl e cho ce and di c 
to of tl e sc ilpto to be employe 1 P t f s 1 •* a lan^en ent 
to be po^s ble two U le necessi -y to have arch tects> capil le of 
giving directions, and sculptors willing to obey them . two con, 
ditiouB which at present are very fiir from being fulfilled. It miiat 
be acknowledged that tliere are but few architects who are iu a 
condition to give a well-considered critical opinion upon a work of 
sculpture ; yevj few could put upon paper their notions on such a 
subject, even supposing tliat they had any. If, however, they 
were allowed to select a single sculptor, and to intrust him with 
the execution of the whole of the statues, &c., for the decoi-atiou 
of a facade or of a hall, taking all its risks and perils — although 
the resulting works mi}|;ht not be in complete harmony with the 
ai-chiteoture, they would, in all probability, be iu accord among 
tliemselvcs. Such a mode of proceeding would take responsibility 
from the Goverament, and the happy and successful candidate 
would have enough to do in defending himself against all the hate 
and recrimination that would be levelled at him. As things are 
now— judicious architects avoid when they can, all pi-ovision for 
sculpture upon their buildings. Those who are bold enough or 
inexperienced enough to expect it to fill an important part in 
decoration, generally have to repent their temerity." 

The picture which 11. le Due here draws, is not flattering to 
our vanity, but nevertheless it is felt to be a tnie one. After 
reading it, we understand why our monumental sculpture is 
steadily declining, while the other branch of the art is as steadily 
pn^reseing, A persistent separation of architecture and sculp- 
ture must render the decadence more marked every day that 
passes, by taking away from our sculptors the habit of conform- 
ing to the special requirements of the case. 

Monumental statues do not demand such minute detail as those 
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which are to be placed immediately under the eye of the spectator. 
The greater their scale, and the higher their situation, the more 
simple must be the treatment. Upon this point all nations 
that have had a true conception of monumental sculpture, are 
agreed. 

The colossal statues cut from the living rock, which form the 
entrances of the great rook-cut temple at Abousambul, on the 
banks of the Nile, in Nubia, present only main leading cha- 
racteristics, without any miniite details ; whilst the execution is 
of extreme delicacy, and the modelling at once exquisite and large. 
This simplicity of execution must also be observed in attitude 
and gesture. No approach to contortion or tortilleraeM, should 
be allowed for a moment, especially in such a climate as ours. 
The dampness, the moss, and spottiness, the fogs and diffused 
lights, with which open-air statues have to contend in this 
country, destroy all proper force in any figures or groups placed 
upon a monument in involved or complicated attitudes or arrange- 
ments. At Athens, under the perennially clear sky of tireece, 
Phidias was able to make use of artistic means which, in Fmnee, 
would be quite without effect. Again, we must not forget that 
the Greeks availed themselves of another means to add relief 
and force to their sculpture, which we, for some imknown 
reason, seem to have entirely abandoned — the habitual use of 
colour. They painted the grounds of their metopes and tym- 
pana ; the figures also — sufficiently prominent one would think, 
from the luminous and dazzling whiteness of their marble— had 
their effect heightened, and their lines accentuated by ornaments 
and accessories of paint, of gold and other metals. We arc 
hardly able to realize the amount of thought which the ancient 
Greeks brought to bear on the question of fitting their sculptures 
for the places which they were destined to occupy. They con- 
sidered thoroughly both the intensity and the direction of the 
light ; knowing well that a work of sculpture looks very different 
in a direct light, and in one which is merely reflected. They did 
not believe, and therefore did nothing to uphold, the convenient 
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but inartistic theory of " absolute form " as opposed to the "acci- 
dent of colour" — a iiotiou inveuted to justify au absurd disregard 
of both colour aud light. 

The Greeks themselves, in contradiction to the doctrines and 
assertions of those who, while claiming to he their disciples and 
interpreters, were influenced by that strange fiincy of the seven- 
teenth ceutmy wliicli pkced Athens upon the banks of the Tiber, 
believed that light modified the appearance even of form ; and that 
the eseeution of a statue or of a relief should be governed, to a 
certain extent, by the amount of light which it was destined to 
receive. JMany interestii^ and convincing proofs tliat this wis so 
are to be found iu the Parthenon. In the case of thefiiezes undei 
the colonnades, which could only be liahtt-d by icfli-ctiou, lud 
would be seen from below and from s mo little distance — ^the 
surfaces which would catch the light so as to ihov. tht ->lnpe aic 
often inclined or depressed in a way totally dilierent ft >m thit 
which absolutely truthful modelling would demand Ihe ciiya 
tides of the Pandrosium, which ai-e in full lght,aie st tieated 
that the parts which accentuate their pose, present lai„e plaui 
and, therefore, very luminous Hurliices ; while tho^t, ■nhu^h lequire 
to be subdued, are so fully charged with dettul as to keep them m 
, comparative shadow, from whatever point the light may chance to 
come. The same remarks would apply to the fmgments of the 
small Temple to the Wingless Victorj', which also was exposed to 
the open sunlight. 

It is obvious that, seeing what precautions the lireeka thought 
it necessary to take to insure the proper eflect to their monu- 
meatal sculpture — we, who live in so infinitely less favourable 
atmospheric conditions, are not only unable to dispense with 
similar precautions, but must employ them iu increased numbers 
and with augmented care, if we are only to equal the results which 
they obtained. 

However, we are now following the very opposite course. That 
which our Academies know so little about, was thoroughly undei'- 
stood by those poor " master masons" and modest "can-ers of 
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images," whom the privileged directors of our modem taato aud art 
regard with bo great disdain. Our sculptors of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries knew perfectly well that coloured backgrounds 
were not sufficient to afford the requisite i^elief to their figures, if 
those figures had not received qualities enabling them of them- 
selves to stand out properly ; or if they had omitted to give to the 
bfwjkground, by means of honeycomb work or otherwise, an indi- 
viduality of its own. Therefore, whenever it was possible they 
covered the unoccupied surfaces of the gromidwoi-k with various 
kinds of this work, so as to throw it into shadow, and give the 
figures increased relief. 

From the writings of M, Viollet-le-Dnc, who has spent most of 
his life in the study of our buildings of the Middle Ages, and has 
brought to that study a singulai'ly sagacious and penetrating 
spirit of analysis, we take the following remarks : — 

" Those old artists saw that any statue isolated in iront of an 
extensive plain wall, in such a climate as oiu-s, soon put on, in 
consequence of the wet, a mneh more sombre colouring than that 
of the wall itself; and thus, instead of standing out as a point of 
light upon it, became a dark and disagreeable spot. They veiy 
seldom, therefore, put statues in such a position ; and, in cases 
where it could not be avoided, they were careful to surround them 
with niche, canopy, and corbel, so as to receive both shelter from 
the weather, and the colour and shadow uecessaiy to make them 
stand in clear reUef, It is possible to conceive that statues, placed 
along a bare wall and deprived of anything to provide them with 
a shaded background, might have some effect, because the shadow 
which they themselves would thi-ow on the wall would afford some 
little relief. But what effectiveness could anyone hope to obtain 
by placing solitary figures in front of a wall pieiixd with (uohes, 
for instance? Such statues — spotted with the d»mp, having no 
plain surface upon which to throw then ihad ns, intersected here 
by a pier, there by void — would lock, when seen m perspective, 
like a confused mass, disagreeable and painful to the eyt This 
unhappy result is only too evident n th n t ri i fi ^des of 
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the new buildings of the Louvre, over the portico ; and we may be 
sure that the architecture would gain by being deprived of a deco- 
ration as inappropriate as it is costly. The execiition, at least, 
of figures to be placed in such a situation should have been simple 
ill the extreme, that they might thus present large plain surfaces 
tj> the light. But the artists to whom they were intrusted, have 
not considered it necessary to submit to such conditions ; and tho 
irchitect preoccupied with other cares has not thou-^ht fit to 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PAIN TIN &. 

§ 1. Drawing and colowr — Gohur and chiaroscuro — " Yahte." 

The first difference to strike us when we compare a pictiire with 
a statue or work of architecture, is the fundamental dissimilarity 
between their respective processes. The lines and forms which go 
to make up the work of the sculptor or architect, are at once both 
visible and tangible; while painting, on the contrary, only ad- 
dresses itself to the eye — its forms have no more than a con- 
ventional existence. Reliefs and hollows in a picture are obtained 
upon an absolutely plain surface by an artifice which combines the 
effects of hght and shade, in such a way as to give the sensation of 
form ; and at the same time, the arrangement of lines and propor- 
tions is so modified as to produce the effect of perspective. 

Perspective and colour : these are the two essential constituents 
of painting. Colour distinguishes one object from another; per- 
spective puts each in its proper place. 

Drawing itself is nothing ln.it the immediate result of the 
3 of colour.' It is the ideal line which bounds coloured 



' "Drawing is to the art o£ painting "hat time is to that of music. What 
would time be witliout sound ? Emptinei^, nothingness. Time is but tlie fraiue 
o! sound, as (tiawing is that of eoioiu-. 

"It ia B^d of Prudhon that, unhappily, he was unable fo draw. It is true 
that in this reapect he was exeeUaii bj his rivals. But if his axia. and procedure 
were very different, bia aohievemenis were very preferable to theirs. While David 
and his followers wore content to draw exterior features, under the impresaion that 
when they had mastei-ed the geometric lines bounding the figure, they had indi- 
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surfiices, aiitl makes them ^tniid clearly out from the sky or from 
neigliboiiring surfaces. 

Relief, which is horc called modelling, is also iiiJicatod by colour. 
It defines by variations in its strength and brilliancy, the portions 
which project towards or retire from the eye. The lines ■which 
bound such projections are jnst as real as those of contour. 

Again, we know that the light of the sun is white. Ateeace of 
light produces black. ^Vhite light, however, is a complex matter. 
Its decomposition results in a certain number of fundamental 
colours, which, by various combinations, are able to prodnee all 
the others. All colours, then, are virtually contained in white, 
which is the colour of light. The colours of different substances 
are regulated by their chemical composition, i.e., by their power to 
absorb or refiect certain luminous rays. Those which are cjuitc 
impermeable to light, repel it altogether : such substances appeal- 
quite white to us. Objects which aljsorb all the rays and reflect 
none, appeal' black ; while, between these two extremes, must be 
placed the imnunerable multitude of those which possess modified 
powers of absorption — modifications which not only produce the 
sensations of the various colours, strictly sjieaking, but also of 
all their countless shades. It must also be nnderstootl that 
coloura are never isolated. To those which result from the 
direct impact of the sun's rays, must be added the numerous re- 

cateil itti internal character, he, on the other banil, begtiii witli great maaaes o£ 
light and eliaile, tlie direct modelling of forms." {ThitrS, i^aloH dc 1816.) 

In MaiSWoft o/1817 he retams to the qnestion. "Ohass£ri4n,"haBiQ^ "made 
nSQ of M. Ingres' mode of proceeding after he liad completed t^ie internal model- 
ling of his tigurea ; while the proper sjateni consi^ in tJie indication b^ one 
geinnetrie line of e-vlemal shape — snch line to be afterwaiik Jilled up yitli the jnst 
proportions of light and dar^ colour, Cliasseiian, Lmvever, began bj defining' the 
form of his figurOB and objecls by their modifications of colovu- and illumination ; 
anil when lie hail completed this operation, he marked tlieir contonrs by lines of 
bistre drawn with no uncertain liand." 

In his Satoa of 186(5 he initea again : "True painteiB do not is.ol.ite their 
fignree by linear eontours, after tlie manner of the more pretentions .icademic 
dranghtfimen. Thej define tiicir forms and model their internal reliefs by tlie 
preservation of jnst gradations of colonr and light." 
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flectioija cotnmimicattd i y neighbouring and liffueiitly coloured 
objects. The intensity of the o refltctioaa agaui i« governed by 
the chemical nature and the arrangtment of tlie surfaces which 
receive them. From thn it will be peiceived thit we possess an 
absolutely inexhaustible sDurce of distinct sen&atiuns, the limits 
of which can never be determmed We h-^\ e already had occasion 
to observe that microscopic analysis ha? enabled us to distinguish 
about three thousand separate fibie^ in the auditory neire; a 
fact which entitles us to believe that in appropriate course of 
training would render the hum in ear cipible of seizing musical 
combinations infinitely m re complicated ind more numerous than 
those which have been as jet offere' to it. The study of the 
phenomena belonging to the i^ana f sight, has not as yet been 
carried to an equal point ot development ; but still we know 
enough to justify us m drawmg somewhat similar conclusions. 

Strictly speaking tl en we mi,,ht say that in painting thei'e is 
nothing but colour. We might suppress all the distinctions more 
apparent than real, between light, colour, drawing, contour, model- 
ling, and such thiuga. But we should not gain much by doing so. 
It is more convenient to restrict ourselves to the terms in ordinary 
use, on the one condition that their real signification must be 
thoroughly imdei'stood. 

Colour, in painting, is looked at from two points of view. On 
the one side we have diiarosctiro ; on the other colour, properly 
speaking. By colour is meant the management of tints other than 
black and white ; by chiaroscuro, the special composition of light 
and shadow. 

Our first concera is with the latter. 

The expi-ession chim-o&atro, or clare-obscure, is not a y d fin te 
one. It is often used to express, in a special way, th nu ual 
use of light and shade made by a few great masters — K ir I an It 
for inst.ance. For their benefit the somewhat fanta t n of 
ehiarosem-ci was invented. EugSne Fromentin says ;'■ — 

" To surround, to envelope all, even the sun itself, in a si adow 

1 Us Matircs £Autrcf<yis, p, 254. 
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bitli, tt Diiuago thi. yeat Imniuaiy ii is to maki, it bcem moii. 
distant aiid more brilliant , to burround its central light by 
giadiiated wave& of shide, which must be earned lightly here, lu 
dirkling roaasei theie, iie&eiviiig ti-an^parency thiough the half 
sh-idow b into the deepest obscunt\ , itid ^ving e\ en to the deej)e&t 
eoloiira snfficieut peimeability to pievent them fiom becoming 
HmX, — such are the fii-at conditions, hiich aie boine of the ibth 
cnltieb of thia special kind U art. We netd not s.iy that if a,nj m.»n 
has excelled in it, that man was Kembrandt. He invented nothing, 
but he perfected everythii^ which he touched, and the pi-ocess, of 
which he made better and more frequent use than any other man 
did, still bears his name. It is easy to foresee the consequences of 
such a way of looking at, of feeling, and of rendering nature and life. 
They put on a peculiar appearanoe. Outlines become weakened and 
gi-adually vanish. Colour loses its force. Modelling, no longer con- 
fined within a rigid contour, becomes more uncertain in ita profile, 
more undulating in its surfaces ; and, when carried out by a skil- 
ful and sincere hand, displays an extreme vivacity and reality, 
because it contains a thousand little skilful artifices, which give it 
a kind of double life— both that which comes from the fiicts of 
natm-c represented, and that which springs from the lively 
emotions of the artist. In a word, there is a peculiar method 
of so managing the canvas, or panel, as to make it convey at one 
and the same time ideas of distant space, of long perspective, and 
of close proximity ; in fact, to preserve the i-ealities of nature, 
whilst yet overwhelming them in warmth of imagination. This 
method or power is an art — the art of chiaroscuro.^' 

But, besides this special signification of the word, it has another, 
more iisiial and more correct. Chiaroscuro means simply the 
employment of light and shade, the arrangement of lights and 
shadows ; in fact, the art of relieving a picture. 

This art is one of the most important points in painting. 

To begin with — to it do we owe the power of modelling, which, 
indeed, we might almost say is inseparable from it. Modelling con- 
sists esaentially in the indication of relief, in the giving of salience 
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to the different parts of an object, which can only be marked by 
the varying amount of hght thrown upon the different surfaces in 
view. Thus it happens that it is very diffieult to model anything 
in the open air. The gradations become so dehcate and slight, 
that only a moat practised eye can perceive them, and it necessi- 
tates a rare knowledge of "values" to carry them out. Without 
such skill and knowledge any brilliantly-illumined surface will be 
made to eooia absolutely flat. 

Again, it is by variation in the amoiint of light and shade that 
the painter makes his figures stand out, the one from the other. 
By it, too, added to perspective, he indicates his various planes ; 
that is, after having modelled each of his figures and objects, 
the proper employment of chiaroscuro models his pictiu-e as a 
whole. To do this well is one of the conditions of success. It 
would be no use to give to each part of a body its proper degree 
of relief, if the separate reliefs were not kept in due relation to 
each other. A painting should be looked upon as forming an 
harmonious whole, an ememhk of parts duly bound together, 
possessmg a well-determined centre of illumination ; which latter 
should generally, at least in historical pictures, coincide with the 
centre of interest. As the light travels from this centre it 
gradually loses its brilliancy, giving rise to various reflexes till 
it finally falls upon the most distant figures, whose remoteness is 
partly indicated by its diminished lustre. All this is a part of the 
law of composition ; a part, too, which the painter cannot neglect 
without giving rise to a state of confusion which is eminently 
disagreeable, even in those pictures in which the various details 
are modelled with the most practised skill. It would seem that 
this method of utilising light and shade was unknown to the 
ancients. They were reduced to an arrangement of their person- 
ages in a kind of echelon, one behind the other; as may be seen 
in their bas-reliefs, in representations of cavalry, or of cities as 
viewed fix>m neighbouring heights. 

Thanks to dimroscuro, the painter has an advantage over the 
sculptor and architect, in that he is not obliged to modify his 
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ideas by the variations of iiatunil light and shade. He is niaster 
of the sun, as it were ; and therefore is able so to anmige the 
Kcenes that he wishes to represent, as to expose the different 
parts to a more or less intense light, in accoi'dance with his notion 
of how they should appear in the picture. The chief thing is to 
choose the focus of light judiciously, and, once this is done, to 
follow inexorably the laws of optics. The effect of a statue or of a 
building depends largely npoa conditions of hght which axe not 
only beyond the control of the artist, but which change coatinitally 
with the seasons of the yeai- and the hours of the day. The painter, 
on the other hand, diooses hia own moment — that in which the 
light seems most fitting for his purpose— and fixes it unchangeably 
on his canvas. Not that he is indifferent whether the external 
light strike his canvas from right or from left, from above or from 
below : but the distribution of chiaiv^ui-o wliich his picture dis- 
plays, which was chosen by himself, is enough to indicate the exact 
angle from wliich ilay -light should bo thrown on it by those who 
wish to view it favourably. The possession of this power of in- 
dication is to a painter a moat important advantage. 

This question of the employment of chiaivscuro — simple enougii 
in itself, at least in theory, when confined to the class of works 
which the English include under the term " black and white " — 
becomes singularly complicated in painting by the intermingling 
of the principles of colour witli those of relief. 

We have said that coloured objects derive their actual tint from 
the power to absorb certain i-ays and to reject others, A red 
fabric, for instance, absorbs all i-ays but red ones, which it 
rejects. But it does not absorb them so much as to put a total 
end to their existence. In regard to this point there is one fact 
which must by no means be neglected, if we wish to estabhsh har- 
mony between the c«ioiu--priuciple and chiaroscuro. A satin fabric 
and one of velvet dipped in the same dye, will not produce the 
same effect in a picture, neither by their own general tint, nor by 
those boiTowed by reflection from neighbom-ing colours. And this 
is not all : colours in themselves, leaving out of account all ques- 
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tion of material, vary much in tlieir affinity both, to wiiitc liglit 
and to shade. It is this affinity which is spoken of in the technical 
language of painting as " value." A colour note, or tone, may be 
considered from two points of view ; from that of its intensity or 
tint, or from its affinity to white light, or value. 

This is one of the most delicate points in the mans^ement of 
light and shade. It is easy enough to see, for iustauce, that bright 
yellow has more value than violet ; but such disceniment becomes 
infinitely more difficult when we have to deal with the broken 
and subdued colours more commonly employed by painters. 
Complications sometimes arise which bafle the most subtle 
analysis. Can it be considered waste of time to take so much 
trouble to understand distinctions which are, in truth, almost 
imperceptible ? Of course the inquiry would have but slight 
importance for the general public ; yet any violation of these 
subtle and almost indemonstrable laws, is sufficient to deprive a 
picture of part of its charm and to distress the dehcate eye of a 
true connoisseur. The connoisseur probably might not be able to 
lay his finger upon the exact cause of his discomfort, but it would 
be not the less real. The eye, like the ear, is the seat of the most 
strangely delicate refinements. When we reflect that to give pain 
to a practised ear, it is enough to deprive a note of a very few of the 
many million vibrations per second which go to make up its proper 
sound, we can feel no surprise that the eye should be an equal 
sufferer by a very small mistake in the value of a colour note. It 
is obvious, however, that the ear of the musician does not count the 
4752 vibrations of which the high re of the piccolo is composed ; 
nevertheless when the total is not correct, the result is suffering 
sufficient to destroy the pleasure of a whole performance. The same 
thing exactly takes pla^e in painting, although we do not under- 
stand its laws with equal accuracy. But our scientific ignorance 
does not affect the sensibility of our organs, lUthough it may 
embarrass the critic when he endeavours to give reasons for the 
shortcomings of which ho is conscious. 
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§ 3. Conipknieidary Colours. 

Another question affecting the art of painting, which only in 
nriodem times has received a satisfactory solution, is the (juestion 
of the complementary coloura. 

Every painter is aware that a colour is never absolutely self- 
coutained, but ia always more or less modified by its neighbour 
or neighbours. In this feet we find a fertile source of trouble to 
the young painter. A tint mixed on the palette with the greatest 
care becomes, on transference to the canvas, quite unfitted for its 
intended place; not only from the point of view of value, which 
is affected by conditions of relief, but even from that of its colour, 
which may seem totally clianged. Tasters know that the flavour- 
of a wine may be very considerably modified by the nature of 
the food taken immediately beforehand. An analogous trans- 
formation takes place in painting. Colours may be either 
brightened or subdued by neighbourhood to others. 

Until quite recent times, painters, in search of harmony, were 
compelled to depend either on experiments or personal experience. 
In 1812, for the first time, Charles Bourgeois having made a study 
of the phenomena, gave an explanation to the world, which has 
since been taken up and completed by M. Chevreul in his book 
upon the laws which govern simultaneous contrasts of colour ' 

"We will endeaiiui to iresent it n a few noids> — The piism 
decomprses the nhite light of the sun into s x cobur^ — vellow, 
red blue violet green and orange The three first ire called 
the primitive col urs Ijecause it is impossible tu obtim any 
one of them b> any mixtuie whatever The three list are 
called composite oi secondirj because violet can Le fiolutei by 
the mixtuie of red md blue green I y that f yellow md blue, 
and orange ly red and yellow In the intervals between these 
coloura come the infinite series of mtermediary shades. 

The following table, arranged by M. Helmholtz, gives the 
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results of t!io various misturei of the prismat c Lolours The 
colours used in comhinition will be found m the first ■veiticil 
column and in the fir^t hoiizoatal one the colour if the mttrscc 
tion being the result of the mixture in each ta^e, sis m the tahle of 
Pjthagoraa, 

But this table, whiht giving the bcieutific lesult of the mivtuie 
of the prismatic colours, does not furnish accurate infoimition foi 
IMiinters. These obtain then tints by the mixture f coloiued 
substances formed cf amaJl solid particles, which absorb part of 
the luminous rays — the result being a tertain iimilnlation ot li^ht 
and mixed powders, especially when they are somewhat coarse in 
(^ualitj, almost always ^ve darker tints than those which pure 
science would demand. Cinnabar, for instance, and ultramarine, 
give a grizzly black, in which very little violet is to be found. The ' 
misture of blue and yellow, from which painters obtain green, will 
from the two prismatic colours simply produce white. 

By the table we see that the complementaiy colours — that is, 
those which, when united, pi'oduce white — are, 1st, red and 
greenish blue ; 2nd, orange and pure blue ; 3rd, yellow and 
iudigo ; 4th, yellow-green and violet. Prismatic green has iio 
simple complementary : its complementary is purple, a compoimd 
of red and violet. 

But these theories are of little use to painters as aids to the pre- 
paration of tints, because the coloured powders which they employ 
are unfitted for their application. They are however a great help to 
the comprehension of the effects resulting from the juxtaposition 
of different colours. Whenever complementary cotoui-s are placed 
side by side, they enhance each other's brilliancy. Yellow-green 
attains its maximum of intensity when placed next violet, orange 
when bounded by pure blue, yellow when bounded by indigo j 
moreover violet appears more violet, and blue more blue, when 
in immediate contact with yellow and orange. 

For a similar reason, when non-complementary colours are 
brought together, they diminish each other's beauty and effect ; 
too lively a red is lowered by the noiglibourhood of blue ; violet 
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in contact with yellow becomes almost rose. Let the painter who 
wants to arrive at some such result, cast his eye upon M, Helm- 
holtz'a table, instead of attempting to subdue over-bright tints in 
a hap-hazard fashion. 

We ha\c stated the facta as established hy scientific experi- 
ment : what is their explanation t This wc are obliged to g-iiess 
more or less ; but observation fortimately has collected a few data 
which may help to start us upon the right road. 

In his Conversatimts lie Goethe, Eekermann relates that one day 
in 1829, while they were together lookii^ at some crocuses of a 
veiy intense yellow, they both noticed that the earth around them 
seemed all at once to be covered with violet spots, ilonge, in his 
Giometrie descriptive, mentions a similar circumstance : — " Sup- 
pose," he says, "that wo ai-e in an apartment exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun, in which the windows are protected by red 
curtains. Let us make an opening in those ciu-tains of three or 
four millimetres in diameter, and receive the rays which will 
stream through it upon a white sheet of paper ; it iiill be found 
that upon the paper these rays have formed a green spot. If the 
curtains were green the spot would be red." 

Another fact, noticed by M. Ch. Blanc : EngSne Delacroix was 
occupied one day in working upon a yellow drapery, and was in 
despair because he could not give it the hrilhancy which ho 
desired. At last he said to M. Blanc, " How did Rubens and 
Veronese manage to get their yellow so beautiful and bril- 
liant t . . ." He determined to go to the Louvre to find out, 
and sent for a voiture. It was in 1830, and in those days many 
of the Parisian cabriolets were painted canary-yellow: one of 
these cabriolets was brought to the door. Delacroix sallied out, 
but just as he was mounting the yellow vehicle he stopped short, 
noticing, to his great surprise, that the shadow cast by it was 
violet. He at once discharged the coachman and returned to his 
studio rejoicing, to put in practice the law which he had just dis- 
covered—that the shadows of an object always display more or 
less of its complementary colour ; a fact which becomes more per- 
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ceptible when the sunlight is not ovcv strong. Oar cjcs, indeed, 
as Goethe says, have some power of their owh to see complemen- 
tary colcrtU'. 

Jl. Chevreul, in his explanation of the Uw of complementary 
colours, remarks that when a canvas is partly covered with colour, 
the unoccupied space at once assumes that colour's comple- 
mentary. A red circle becomes surrounded with a pale halo of 
gi-een, brightest where the colours touch; an orange circle is sur- 
rounded with a blue halo ; a yellow one witli a violet halo, and 

For this reason — leaving refleotions and the modifications of 
the atmosphere out of account — the discords of colour are usually 
less violent in nature than in art. 

"Whence come these halos and this seeming presence of non- 
existent colours 1 Obviously from our eye. Even tliough it does 
not decompose colour in the same way as the ear decomposes 
sounds and analyses their harmonics, still we find in the synthetic 
impressions of onr sight something which resembles an effort at 
analysis. An English savant, Thonxas Young, has even asserted 
that a luminous impression is always divided into three pai-ts ; 
that the eye possesses three classes of nervous fibres — the first 
sensitive to red, the second to green, the third to violet. We 
eertaiuly are quite imeonscious of any such division, says 
M. Laugel,' but the ordinary ear is also unconscious of the reso- 
lution of a sound into harmonics. No anatomical confirmation of 
Young's opinions has yet beeu discovered — at least so iiir as men 
are concerned — but it appears that a German anatomist, j\las 
Schultz, has succeeded in tracing npou the retinas of certain birds 
and reptiles, fibres, some with red, and some with green teiToi- 
uations. 

Several of the graver maladies of the eye have beeu mentioned 
as tending to support the theoi-y of Young. It sometimes 
happens, for instance, that a person is quite insensible to red 
without losing any of his sensibility to green, yellow and blue. 

' L'Optiiiae ct Us Arts, page 37, Library of Conterapitrary Philosoptj. 
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From this it would seom that oeg class of uerve fibres may be 
paralysed, while the others retain their normal powers. 

The study of these questions is being carried on indefatigably. 
We have already known for aomo time that, in a normal state, 
all the different parts of onr visual field are not equally fitted to 
perceive all colours. That which makes the most extensive im- 
pression upon our I'etina is blue, then cornea yellow, then orange, 
red, green. Violet is only perceived upon a \erj restricted space 
around that point upon which the sight is fixed. 

M. Landolt has recently made some very interesting observa- 
tions relating to this subject, which have clearly established the 
order of succession which we have just laid down. At tho same 
time he has shown that the visual field of each colour becomes 
larger as its luminous intensity increases. 

M. Charcot has remarked that with some kinds of invalids — 
notably with women subject to hysteria — there are difficiilties in 
perceiving colours which go far to confirm the laws of which we 
have spoken. Such difficulties of perception are not permanent ; 
but, on the return of the suiferer to health, the diff^erent colours 
reappear in the inverse order of their disappearance. 

The same observer states that in certain maladies the sensation 
of rod is preserved when that of yellow, or even of blue, has 
become quite extinct. We have here, then, two separate types in 
the diatrihntiou of colours upon the field of vision ; each type, 
however, being constant iu one individual. 

We must add that, as the malady becomes still more intense, all 
sensibility to colour disappears, and the patient sees nature in 
black and white, like a picture in monotone or a sepia drawing. 

M. Galezowski has made some observations upon certain facts 
which have considerable analogy to those of which we have just 
been speaking. There are some forma of illness which render the 
sufierer incapable of perceiving colour at a little distance. When 
tinted papers are gradually broi^ht nearer to tho eye ho will 
suddenly become sensible of their colour. In the case noted by 
the learned oculist it was at a distance of only from 20 to 30 
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centimetres from the eye that the perception of colour began ; 
blue heii^ always the first to appear and violet the last. In some 
diseases of the nervous system, other than hysteria, if. Galezow'ski 
has ascertained that the first coloui's to vanish are green and red.' 

' HI. Beiii has lately laid before tlie Acadcmie des Scleiuxa an account of two 
Reries of observations, of which we ^ve the r6Biinie printed in the scientific column 
of the S4p!diliqite Fratifaue, of the 29th Janimry, 1878. 

" If we oljserve, from Eome little distnnce, the gi'een light resulting from the 
inteiiuixture of blue and jellon' rays— such, for example, as that given hy the 
lamjis of a Paria omnilms — we perceiTe that its colour inereaBes in blueness is its 
distance becomes greater, and vice mrsil. If the ommbus 1« appioaching tlie 
obsewer, a moment will iB^ve when, with a sort of wiench, the reil colour 
heoomes Boddenly apparent. This result is not hon evei absolutely Constant : 
certain conditions aeero. to lie neceesary, of which the mo4t imrortant is the 
presence ol a pven amonnt of watery mpour in tha air It ivill then be I'eadily 
perceived that, of tlie two colours wliich compose the gi'een Ught, blue is the more 

' ' M.. Bert seems to have o&cei'tained from other and less careful observations, 
that, in the cise of the colour violet, when seen from a distance, the red iiomioates 
over the bine; again, orange grail uallj sinks into red. From all this it would 
seem that t^e most persistent of colours is red, after which comes bine, and, last 
of tlie three, yellow. 

"We know that there are some painters, and by no means mediocre ones, 
wlio make some favonrite coloiu' predominate in their M'orks even to exaggeration : 
with one it is yellow; with anotlier violet, &c. It is commonly said of them, that 
tliey only see yellow or violet. This fnvourite colour sometimes varies with the 
succeeding epochs in (he life of one and the same painter : »^ Decamps painted 
everything lilac in the later years of his life, until people were driven to look 
upon it as the consequence of some physical iiiodilicatiott in the sensory apparatus 
of his eyes. 

" In order to investigate the bearings of this interesting fact upon physiology 
and upon the history of ait^ M. Paul ISert painted a number of coloured spots, in 
plain tints, upon a blank canvas. He then got one of his friends, a painter by 
profession, to copy these spots. But first it was armnged, not only that he should 
use spectacles of various eolom-s, but as an additional precaution, the colours were 
arranged upon the palette by a strange hand, so that the painter, not having his 
usual airaugement before him, was obliged to examine carefully t)ie composition 
of the tints which he had to use for his copy. 

"This experiment confirmed the & priori eonclusions. The painter seeing 
throngh the same glasses both the jqiots to be copied and the colours upon his 
l>!ilette, committed the same error in. his appreciation of the former and his 
mixture of the latter. Couseqnently, he was not satisfied with his work until it 
seemed to be i-eally similar to his model. Looking through the coloured glas.^s 
had no other cfftct than to iiiciCiise the difficulty of the imitation. 
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Whatever theories may be deduced from all these obaervationa, 
and othera that have still to be made, it is certain that the aureole 
of which JI. Chevrenl speaks does exist ; and that, if we place a 
grey drawing successively upon white, black, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet mounts, our eye perceives eight different 
greys, caused by the projection over the drawing, of the colours 
complementary to those of its eight successive mounts. Anyone 
who was unaware of the esistenee of this phenomenon, would cer- 
tainly, when seeing the drawing upon its various mounts, take it to 
be really different each time ; but it would suffice, to dispel any 

" Two exceptions, however, must be msAe to the latter stateiuent. Suppose the 
colour of the giflsses to be greeu. I£ witli them the paintei' eKaraine tlie various 
ehailes of green, he nill not appreciate tJiem with hiE hahitiml j Eiatice ; and this is 
easily to be understood, for they all seem to be more or lean bathed in thatcoloor, 
so that the gi'een tones in the copy snflec. The error, however, becomes still 
moi-e nmrkeil in the Ciiae of red. The Viirions shadea of tJiis colonr, ^rhioh is the 
complementary of green, have a tendency to black when looked at through a green 
light ; as a consequence, the compound tints in which red predominates become 
embrowned, lowered in tone, whilst their delicate gradations escape comprehension. 

"IntheCHse of blue spectacles, it is the shades of bine, aod, still more, of orange 
which suffer. To speak generally — the mistakes in the copy mostly arise when 
the Tarious shades of the same coloiu- as the Bpeotacles, aud in a stall greater 
degree, of its complementary, are in question. 

■' If, then, we suppose the case of a painter who leally sees tilings with a violet 
tint eiiier t^ his natural disposition or by some alteration in his visual organs, 
it is not, as is generally believed, by a predominance of violet that his infirmity is 
recognized, but by insufficient variety and delicacy in the shades of violet and of 

" If he saw a predominance of red and had to repi'esent a nude ligure in a 
landscape, there voiHd be a disagreeable monotony in his flesh tints, in the 
gradations of red which the painter would be unable to distinguish exactly, and, 
above all, in the varions shades of green in the landscape. 

' ' We may remark in passing that there is much interest in watching a painter 
who is copying either nature or a picture after he has made tise of a quantity of 
santouine, a substance whicli makes everything put on aviolet tinge. 

" It is certain, however, that the exaggerated employment of favourite colours 
b}' particnlar painters, is caused not so much by aoy change in the organs of 
sight as by reasons of an intellectual kind. The experiments which we have just 
described show, moreover, how interesting an examination of pictures from tliis 
new point of view would be. If there be Eome who err in their representations 
of the two classes of tints derived from the complementary colours, we can only 
attribute such errors in execution to some modification of the oi^n of sight.'' 
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such belief, to cover the mounts with, a piece of white paper cut 
to fit the drawing, when the changed appeaxance would instantly 



M. Helmholtz attributes this result to the weakness of the 
retina, which very easily beeoniess fatigued. It has only to receive 
the colour red for a short time to become less sensible of its ritjs, 
whereas its sensibility to green rays will be in no way lessened. It 
soon begins to see green spontaneously, because the total impres- 
sion to which it is accustomed is white light ; and naturally when 
it loses one of the elements of that light, it supplies it by an 
exercise of a habit which has be n s tj 

In this we see a real, act of nst t t n f bly 1 t g 
the existence of an antecedent n ly wh h n n th 1 s 
real because unconscious. From th ^ nt noi 1 1 t n 

spring many consequences which fldan pi tnfwlt 
have already said. 

First ; — When two coloin^ placed in justapositiou are not com- 
plementaiy, the complementary halos which they cause to be 
visible aronud them, affect and falsify both colours at once. We 
can easily miderstand what inharmonious results may spring from 
such transformations when they are neither foreseen 'lOr desired, 
because they may opemte in direct contradiction to the wishes of 
the artist. 

Secondly : — When the two colours in juxtaposition arc comple- 
mentary, the halo which siu:rounds them is made up of the 
same colours, and, as it natui'ally adds its own intensity to theirs, 
it increases their brilliancy to a maximum. This enhanced effect 
may also be explained in a different way. If it be true that 
the spontaneous appearance of the complementary aureole is due to 
fiitigae of the retina, produced by the isolation of primary colours — 
we may be permitted to believe that the juxtaposition of comple- 
mentary colours directly augments the power of the eye, by 
suppressing the cause of fatigue, and so procuring for it a more 
durable and more complete enjoyment. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that it is nccessaiy 
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to make only such combinations as red with bluc-grcen, orange 
with pure blue, yellow with indigo blue, or yellow-green with 
violet. It is enough that the complementary aureole be suf- 
ficiently and effectually challeuged by the addition of the proper 
tmt. Hence arise simultaneous contrasts of all kinds, which are 
striking in proportion to their freedom from common elements. 
We may remark that the pictures which are most admired for 
their colour, are those which contain the boldest contrasts carried 
out in the most facile and most simple manner. Even the crudest 
and most glaring colours can be harmonized to a considerable 
extent, by the one precaution of attending carefully to their 
transitions. 

The reciprocal influence of colours produces, in application, some 
very remarkable effects M Ch Blanc relates that, on one 
oc so of a IS t t the Pili s du Luxembourg, he was much 
struck w th the marvellous effect obtained by Eugene Delacroix in 
tl e 1 1 t ng of the cent al d me As this cupola is without a 
proper supply of l^ht the irtat ivas reduced to overcome its 
obs nty i 1 Hum ne tl e co ca e surface upon which his work 
WIS t le lone mply by the art ficial brilliancy obtained from 
the ni agene t aid j la j of hs colours. Among the figures 
wh ch c mpo e tl e dec rat M Blanc particularly noticed one 
sem ude iioman, se ted un ler the shade of trees, whose cama- 
to s prese-ved even in tl s I uhle shadow, the most delicate, 
tr% spare t ind ple^ ng to es. While he was lost in admu-ation 
of the ro^y flesh t nts j. pi nter ivho had been a friend of Dela- 
cro X and hid see 1 m at w rk upon this cupola, said to him with 
ismle Y no Id be rather sirprised if you knew what colours 
were used to produce the rosy carnations whose efleet entrances 
you. If you saw the tints separately they would seem to you as 
dull and wan. Dim nie pardonne, as a street fog." Delacroix, 
impelled by his singular and intuitive knowledge of the simulta- 
neous effects of different colours, had not hesitated to work over the 
naked torso of this female figure with hatchings of decided green ; 
which, when modified and transformed by the proximity of its 
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complomciitarj — rose — formocl a fresh and broken tint only to bo 
appreciated at a proper distance. 

This system of producing a third colom- by the simple juxta- 
position of two tinta is called, by painters, an optical mixture. It 
is an expedient of the very greatest utility, because, by having 
recourse to it, mi artist can give the impression of a colour which 
does not exist upon his palette. Delacroix made continual use of 
it ; and this is why hia pictures ai-e the despair of copyists, who 
always attempt to place directly upon their canvas the colours 
which they fancy they see upon his. But the laws of this 
optical arrangement are still but very slightly understood ; and a, 
painter who is without the marvellous natural gifts and paticut 
power of observation of Delacroix, will very often arrive at 
unexpected results in the endeavour to make use of it. We cannot 
here enter into the infinity of technical details. AVe have said 
enough to convince painters that colour does not exist internally 
in colour itself, but that it is the result of a combination of physical, 
chemical, and physiologic connections, whose laws are, as yet, very 
far from being fully explored. In the present state of science, 
however, the most important part of the art of colom-ing depends 
upon the aptitude, instinct, habits, surroundings, and personal 
caprices and intuitions of the_artists. 

Fi-omentiu, who has spent much time over i^uestioiis relating to 
coloiu-, has said that, when reduced to its simplest terms, the pro- 
blem might be stated thus : " First, to choose colours beautiful in 
themselves ; secondly, to arrange them into appropriate, scientific, 
and beautiful combinations." It seems to us that the tnith would 
be expressed more accm-ately by the transposition of these terms. 
The arrangement and juxta])osition of coloui-s would seem to have 
Bu importance equal to, if not greater than, the choice of each 
separately. Such was the opinion of Delacroix, who, moi'e than 
anyone else, has a right to an opinion on the subject. 
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§ 3. Com.bmatio7i and hai-mmij/ of colour — Expression by cohur 
and relief, 

^Vc have seen how great care oa the part of a painter the com- 
position of colour demands. The arrangement of subject, the dis- 
position of objects and figures, the pi-ogi-essive developments of 
relief (or light) which give modelling and depth to a picture con- 
sidered as a whole aad complete creation — all these are of an 
importance scarcely to be exaggerated. But the combination and 
arrangement of values {valeurs) — as I shall call the scheme of 
colour — ai'e not less essential. 

It may be looked upon from tivo different points of view. From 
the point of view of the theme, or subject, it has, for its object, the 
addition of a fresh meaning to the general impression of the work ; 
a meaning the force of which may even transform the logical 
signification of an action. We have seen an instance of this in 
the ease of Eubens. Fi-om the pomt of view of the eye, its effect 
is to bind tt^ether into intimate relation, to direct into one 
channel, all the impressions which spring from colour. We have 
already seen that light and shade may be so distributed that the 
whole picture shall appear a single mass ; having its reliefs and its 
hollows, all in such gradation that it will seem easy to grasp the 
whole aeries of projections and retirements of its guiding line, from 
its extremities to its central and salient point, and from that again 
to its extremities. 

A similar unity obtains in everything which belongs to the 
colour of a picture. All its parts must be combined by well under- 
stood management of tints, reflexes, and transitions. To delight 
the eye these must be fused into one progressive, concordant, and 
well graduated impression, that will constitute unity, or, if yon 
prefer the word, harmony of colouring, " K.eepiug " is the studio 
term for the pictorial result. 

For the sake of illustration we might compare, from this point 
of view, two very different works by one artist, the picture of the 
Fi<;hl between the Romans and Sabines, and the admirable portrait 
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of Mme. Recamier, both, by L. David. In the former, the lineal- 
composition is logically and academically conceived ; but here it 
ends — the work of composition is carried no further. The person- 
ages, historicaJly connected, indeed, by the parts which they played 
in one common action, remain otherwise perfectly isolated in 
their individual procoadings. JEtomulna and Tatius, concenied only 
about their own attitndes, do not seem even to dream that they have 
anything else to think about. The mothers with their children 
are eqnally indifferent to what Is passing around them, and even 
to their infants themselves. They ore all simply academy models, 
academically drawn and posed, who find themselves brought 
together by the chances of historj- and the freaks of the painter, 
but who ai-e not the less on that account isolated in reality. 

This deficiency of enseml/e in the action is quite as striking in 
the scheme of colonr. Each figure is coloured, as it is drawn, 
for itself alone, without regard for its companions. The result is 
that neither in action nor in colour can the picture be called a 
composition in the true sense of the word ; it is a mere juxtaposi- 
tion, without unity either for eye or intellect. The same may he 
said of its chiaroncuro, which is as conspicuons by its absence as 
the other quahties which go to make up a picture. For a picture 
it is not ; it is but a bas-relief 

The Portrait of Mme. Eicamier, on the other hand, is an admir- 
able example of this desirable unity. The background is in perfect 
harmony with the flesh tints and the colours of the drapery. Each 
part of the picture combines in a perfect harmony which makes 
the whole unique among the works of its author. None of the 
other portraits by L. David, notwithstanding theii' incontestaiile 
superiority over his historical pieces, can sustain a comparison with 
this one. It is true that it was never finished ; atid how can we 
be sure that the painter, if he had carried it to completion, 
would not have taken away that which now constitutes its principal 
charm! 

Though this question of enveloppe {or " keeping ") obtains so 
little cons idc'rat ion from the public, we slionld not on that account 
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conoliide that they are insensiblo to its existence. Although there 
is on their part uo question of a minute analysis of impreaaions, 
there is no doubt that the masterly esercise of this unity Las 
gi-eat influence with them. Among the more or leas conscious 
Hcnsatioas wliich combine to form their opinions, it is a latent 
but an effieaflious fiictor. It attracts by a secret charm, which 
analysis might refer indeed to other and even absurd causes, 
but which is not the less real on that accoiiiit. That this 
should be so, is quite legitimate, and quite in harmony with the 
principles of jEsthetic pleasure. It is therefore very important 
fi'om an artistic point of view, that this element of attraction 
should not be lost sight of; especially as it is no more and no 
less than the apjilieation, to the completed picture, of the general 
laws which govern the employment and mutual relations of 
colours. 

As for precise ralee, we need not here consider them. 

Nothing ia more vague and difficult to bo deiined than the 
harmony of the colourist. 

Wliile the eye experiences intense pleasure in rcgai'ding the 
contrasts of the complementary colours which exalt its visual 
power, it obtains almost equal enjoyment from the softness and 
sweet uncertainty resulting from the skilful juxtaposition of very 
similar tones. It never tires of the prismatic coloiu-s of Eubens, 
nor yet do the varied greys of Velasquez disgust it. Again, some 
sjiy that the total impression should be such as we feel before the 
works of Paul Veronese, almost white. After looking at his 
pictures for houre at a time, the eye carries away the sensation 
of that white light which brings all its risual power into play 
equally, and so preseiTCS an equilibrium, to the exclusion of all 
riL'Lise of iatigue. 

This, however, is not all. Everyone seema to be agreed upon 
the point. A painter, to desei-ve the name of a colourist, must be 
able, as Fromentin has said, to preserve to every colonr of his 
scide — whether it be high or low in tone, broken or the reverse, 
compound or simple — its just vnlue, its full power, and its proper 
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^lacc JbojresLHL it eieijwheie xiid liajs m &h dow aud 
half t lit a imicli ■ka ill lugh lij,ht AVe distinguish masters and 
■ich oK 1 J the mca'iuio of then success in th s Tike vij painter 
you please e\imme his local tones see ivbat they becjine in tbo 
high lights and whether the\ ire Lamed fairly into half-tint and 
into deepest shtdott— y u will then be able to sij with certainty 
iihethei ot not the pictuii, is the unik tf i tiiie oolouiist; yon 
will know to what epoch to what c untij ^nd t \\hat school it 
hdm^j-s 

In connection with this subject there exists amon^, technical 
terms, I f rmula which we may heie tomenieatly notn^e When- 
ciei any coluiii undeigoes ill the chaUj^ea of 1 j,ht and shadoiv 
without losing any of its constituent jual ties it is said that 
light and shadow aio of the same fani ly th s means they must 
b th pieserve undei ill tircurastanccs the moat easdj graspeil. 
relationship with the local tones The Rajs of usin^ colour ai-e 
\ery vinous indeed. From Liibons to Gioigiooe, from Velasquez 
toVeimese thcic ore ■\aneties of practice which pi ovo both tht- 
(-■^traoi hnaiy elastic tj of the art of painting and the extraordi- 
nary fieedjm in choice of means which without compelling theia 
tj chouse then final aim l^. yet open to men of genius One law, 
howovei men >f^enius havo all obseived and they alone, whether 
they beloUn to \ e i u, oi Panna to Madrid, -Vntwcip oi Haailem 
■ — the liw that ^oM-ms the iclatiouship between light and shade 
Mid pieaerves the identity r f local tint thiou^h all the chan^in^ 
incidence flight 

It onid seem thtn that m thi'i mittei 11 m n ha\e I eei 
igieed that the mlc we have juoted his nnei been den ed 
It IB not so, howe^u One painter — certamU one tf the gieatest 
it not the gieatest of all — openlj disiegaidtd the practice and 
traditions of the colounsts tramphn^ under foot the Kws they 
respected and ha\e I j then authonty imposed on us i paintei 
nioreo\er who earned lesearoh into all the iicts whuh be i 
upon light farthei than any man lefore or after him — Een 
liindt 
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Instenl jf weddiuf, culour to hglit, he dnoices thtm In hii 
lyhta everything is ivhite, in his, shadows eieiything is brown 
He urns it value of tone and to obtain it peipctuiUy sacrifices, 
colour 

One of tho most obsenant painters of our time, nho&e eye his> 
the fiue&t peiception, md the sure'it, of the infinitely minute and 
delicnte \xrn,tion& in the pKj of light and shadL, Meiisoiuei, does 
not hesitate to follow the example of Rembrandt m this method 
In his high lights he mercilessly oppresses ill local tint, asj if it 
nert devouted by the luminous lajs falling upon it That bright 
light diminishes colour we knew, but we hid hardly \eiituied to 
luake It cause ith complete disappearuiLe A new school of 
piinterh, which has applied to mitters of colour the same diicct 
observition and imflmchm^ sinceiity which contempoixrj lealism 
his long demanded m the choice of subjects and the rcpietenti 
tnn of form,' procKims as one of the chief articles of ita pio- 
grarame, this piinciple of the discolouration of tiiita when in full 
sunshine, and claims ti have di-,covered it although it has> 
long ago been dem netiated by science Just ta \\hite litjht, 
when decomposed by the prism, lesolves itself into the ^quence 
of cJjur, so these different colouis, when exposed to the direct 
luys of the sun, may, under certain conditions, become re fused 
into then piimitive unity, with the result of a unique impiession, 
namely, hffht 

We can easily undei stand how thib fact escaped the obsenatiou 
of artists accustomed to work in the daj light of the studio, always 
more oi leas diffused , for a like reason it was sure to strike the 
ittention of those who were in the habit of woikmg in the cpen 



' Thio does not imiilj iiiy intention to accii'* the realihfs of imliffefenoB tj 
qnestions of colour or of iclief Far from this being tlie csb? their proces-e 
(lesprve attentive ^tiiiii' from this very pimt of Tiea Put altboush thej 
umved at some very instrui-tiTe result? it must be acknowledgeil that their 
ileliberate energies nere not directed to ^ny reform in colour mil chiaroseuro 
The contracT ie true bowcver of the members of the (jien iir school Then 
chi.-taimi'.tiuthm whittierfUtestDLCbui .nl th( eSi- t=i flight 
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Wo \ii\c dwelt on tLi-> c^iie^tiDii of cjIoui \t boiiii- ku^th It 
m, in fact, tie foundation of the art of pointing tonibmitiona of 
line and foiin iro common to HCuiptiirL. and architecture also, 
but colour bebngs to paintin* nlono , ind notwithstindiu^ 
anything which thobt iiemlieiii of the Academy whj in&iat upon 
vonsidemi-, it as a merely om^meutil iccessoij may &ay, coloiii 
has, a5 Tvell is diawm^, its ponLi of moiil expie^iou, \nd lendi 
itself with an eqital facilitj to the manifestation of iii iitibta 
person Jity 

The power of espitssion possessed by coloni is, indeed mcontcs 
tT,bIe It has e^en been a&serted as a lepioach ngamst Loloniists, 
that they haic completely ti^nsformed the signifiLanco of the 
scones -which theyha^e underttken to repiebeiit Of this there 
ire tVtO often cited examples, the Election, of the C ot,s and 
the Martyrdom, ff St Litien, both by Eubens A gieit man\ 
iiitict, hiTc spoken uith btuiy disapprobation of the contn 
dietion betnecn the sentiment of the coloiu and that of the sub 
]ect If coljui bi, so entirely without moial e\pcesBion as, thej 
isseit, how cia it be feuilty of any such contradiction Its 
enemies admit, by then leproache'!, a practical recigmtion of 
its impoitance, looked at as a mems of mterpretin^ moril im 
[)iesaion^ 

The colour of the Erectk/n of tite Gross is startling as a. trumpet 
call ; its brilliancy seems at first more suited to a triumph than 
to a scene so solenm. Neither Orcagna, nor Carava^io, nor 
[libera formed such a couoeptioii of the event; though this is 
hardly a good reason why we should accuse Rubens of want of 
logic Certainly K. Fromentin, who studied his works with the 
most Hcnipulous care, did not think so. " Before all this," he says, 
''we forget the torture and the shame, and look upon the whole 
scene as a triumph. Such was the peculiar logical purpose of its 
brilliant author. It has often been called a contradiction ; it has 
iieeu called melodi'aniatic, devoid of gi'avity, majesty, beauty, or 
solemnity — almost theatrical. It is saved by the very pictorial 
qualities thiit might Iilivc destroyed it. A powerful imagination 
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pei-vades and elevates it, A flash of true sensibility Illumines and 
enuoblea it. Something like eloquence purifies its style. A hsvppy 
but indescribable warmth of inspiration makes tbis picture just 
what it ought to be — a picture both of oi-dinary death and of 
apotheosis," An ordinary death, if the manner of aiTanging the 
subject be looked at ; an apotheosis, if we regard the brilliant and 
luminous colour, which causes Fromeutin a little further on to 
call it " Une gloire et un cri ile clairon." 

He gives a similar explanation of the Marfijrdoni of Saint laevin. 
" Look only," he says, " at the white hoise prancing against the 
whitfl sky, the golden cope of the bishop, his white stole, the 
white aud blaek spotted dogs, the four or five black and two 
re<l hoods, the turning visages with their red beards, and in eTerj- 
direction on the vast siuface of the canvas, a delicious concert 
of greys, of tender blues, of silvery hghts and sliwlows — and 
you will SCO nothing but a sentiment of glowing harmony, the 
most admii-ablo and the most spontaneous which, perhaps, even 
Hubens has made use of to explain, or, if you will, to escuac, a 
scene of horror." 

These contrasts exist in the very nature of colourists. When 
they choose a subject, we may be suro that it is its capability for 
colour which has taken their fancy. Again, it is by their power of 
coloui' that they redeem shortcomings in other ways. Kubens 
is the chief instance of this. " Ho is more worldly," says Fro- 
meutin, " than any of the painters who can be looked upon as his 
equals. He comes to the aid of the designer and of the thinker 
and redeems their work. Many, indeed, cannot follow him in his 
Iwlder flights. They feel suspicious and distrustful of an 
Imaginative power capable of so great abandonment; and only 
comprehend those parts of his art which attach it to what is 
really common and low — its exaggerated realism, its display of 
coarse muscles, its redundant aud careless drawing, its heavy 
hiunan types, with their ruddy skins, and ensanguined flesh. 
They ftiil to perceive that consummate unity, style, and even ideal 
feeling, to be found in all the productions of his palette," 
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Even wheu the eolouriat coufiiics himself to tlio mero manifesta- 
tion of his owa personality as a colouriat — to the manifestation, 
that is, of the peculiar ememble of natural qualities which 
makes him look upon light as his own native element, upon the 
glowing hues of his palette as his proper means of self-exaltation, 
and upon the interpretation of nature in all her force and glory as 
his chief end and aim ; qiialitios which cause him to see all things 
in the blaze of light and colour which is his highest joy — does ho 
not give us reason enough to declare that colour is, not deprived of 
all moral significance I 

Besides, it is not correct to say that colouriats ore hound of 
necessity to sacrifice drawing. Rubens, Veronese, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, Giorgioae, Thitoretto, Correggio, Delacroix w^ere none of 
them the mediocrities in the matter of drawing which too many 
would have us believe. All that we can say with truth is, 
drawing was not their exclusive pre-occupation. 

It would even be easy to piovo thit fiom somt points f 
^ leti tnd those p orh ips the most impurtint the li xw in^ 
ff the colouriat is supeiioi to that of the masteis who pr 
fesaed to make design the chief object of then studies Thi 
modellmg of the formei is truer "inil more lifebke nuJ to me 
it f>eem*> undeniable that the fused and unlnlitnij, line with 
whn,h ho marked his contjurs is much nearei natuic than the 
cutting on! hirsh one with which Ingies and the jaiuters f 
his school used t make their fl^ures stand out is if punched 
with a die 

TiiL pretenlei mliflerence of col mist and c^l iim, to tht 
moial chaiacter of the events depicted is frunk 1 upcii u 
incomplete md superiicJil obsei\j.tion of the "Aoiks f a ftn 
pomters — Paul Veronese and Ruhuus foi instance — m which 
the magnificence of the colour blinds mcst people tj then othti 
great qualities. We are even told that these painters only aimed 
to dazzle our eyes. This assertion is true of only a very small 
number of the canvases of Veronese ; and we have already shown 
how in tlie case of Rubens it was refuted by il, Fromentiu in his 
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observations upon tho Depodtiim in the Tomh and the MaHyrdom 
of Saint Lieviii. The example of Delacroix seems to us to be 
enough to show the great danger of these generalisations. In his 
case it ivonld be very difficult to find any justification for them, 
^o oue will deny that he was one of the greatest of oolouriats ; 
yet he always and obviously devoted himself to reconcile the 
splendoiu^ of his palette with the moral character of the subjects 
that he treated ; and more, to mate the general tone and colour of 
Ills pictures declare their character in advanco, and, so to speak,, 
to give it emphasis. When at a distance from one of hia works, 
while we are still unable to app-eciate the figures and incidents, 
our eyes are fascinated by the power of expression, whetlier 
biilliaiit or sombre, which seems to condense and summarize the 
motive of the subject itself. 

ThSophile Sylvestre, one of the three or four really competent 
art critics who have appeared during the pi-esent centurj-, justly 
remarks of his Christ on iJie Cross : " In order to give the 
utmost effect to his work, Delacroix has not forgotten to agitate 
external nature. The earth trembles, the sky is darkened, the 
-sun casts its lurid gleams across the black clouds, which a 
rushing wind drives down upon the earth like a tattered pall ; 
while the awestruck people, enveloped in the unnatural dai'kness, 
recognize the death of the Just One, and the auger of God. The 
great and ambitious genius of the artist would move all nature 
with his own emotion. In the 2'ietd which now hangs in a dark 
Paris church, the landscape is as dei late and souibic as the soul 
of the mother weeping o^er the coipse if her stn In the 
Shipwreck of Son Juan the poci unfoitunatei aie botwei-n two 
eternities: the ocean about to ei gulph them ind the sky lolhng 
its gloomy depths ovei then devoted heads ^ot only 

does the painter give infinite greatness to the heads of hia 
heroes; he also, by some indL^ciihxble magic of his own makes 
us see them clothed m colours which of themselves seem to express 
both their esternal feiturc- and the aspintions of the i souls By 
his blue and green he e\Ti sies 11 the lUimLniit-v tf sc and 
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heaven ; his reels aie like notes of a war trumpet, his violet seems 
to breathe melaiiuholy. His colour is as expressive as the music 
of Mozart, of Becthovou, or of "Weher," 

Wo might couteud, if we wished to go iuto such refinements, 
that the moral expression of a picture has less to do with the 
colour itself than with the amount of light and sliadow which it 
contains ; and, upon this distinction between colour and light, ivc 
might attribute to chiaroscuro properly speaking, part of the 
impression made iipou us by the works of the colourists. Such ;i 
contention would bo quite fair, provided it were not earned too 
for. It ia at least certain that black and white, by its propor- 
tions, an-nngcments, and contrasts, exercises a very singular power 
over us. So great is this power, that an engraving ia capable of 
rendering a lai^ part of the effect of a picture. Upou the 
principle underlying this, is founded the pi-actice of the ddaroscitr- 
kts, who, as in the case of Kembrandt, often almost entirely 
dispensed with colour in order to get the strongest possible effect 
from liglit and shade. 

This practice is no more thau an exaggeration of the ordinaiy 
duties of chiaroscuro. Chiaroscuro, as we have already said, is 
the art of giving relief or light to the picture. This definition 
really gives the widest meaning of the pLmse. But, for the 
painter who is an acute obsei-ver of the nature of things, every 
ol:>ject is of course enveloped in air; which air, however trans- 
parent it may be, possesses a colour of its own not to be overlooked. 
Its interposition has the effect of attenuating, and, as it were, 
vapourising colour in a degree varying according to distance. A 
mountain in snnsliine, when close at hand, seems to be enveloped 
in a Idnd of lumincus dust , ^heu oeeu fiom afai, it appears deep 
blue. The more dense the mtervemng atmosphere becomes, the 
more numerous lie the accident x! and pictures jue effects of light 
which spring up Modifica.tions m shade md shadow, in sharp 
relief and Iiazy dist»ni,e, aie suggested Everything seems bathed 
in a quasi artificiil mwlium, whose mjsteiious veil puts colour 
through a nnmbtr of ch n^ ii, a^j et.t^ aid mikes it more useful 
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to a poetic fancy, hj the fxcilitiCi it offt-i^ tu cniploy the cftccts 
and contraBta of light and 'hide 

Rembrandt invariably m'ldo the gieite^t use of these ficditits , 
and aonietimea he even pushed his pi ictice so fir as to become 
nearly unintelligible. Thia is shown vtiy stiongly by an exarQina 
tion of the conditions under which he painted his fimous picture 
which has so long passed undei tlie iiime of the Fotide de J int, 
or Xight Watcli. These names iIoul iie enough to shew whit 
esi^erations of chwroaeuio the painter indulged ni, foi m icalitj 
the scene is meant to be a daybght oul 

Exa^eritions 10 greit i& to ilomind i general tran^pos tion of 
the luminous fiinciple aie, then, as wc hne seen, o\tiemely 
perilous, since fie piinter im exedhnee of the Tanous effects of 
cltiarosctiro has himself boon sometimes wrecked upon them But 
when the e'^ct 1^ sucLcasfiiUy obtxmed, it-, powei is cxtia 
ordinary whetlei wo lock rt the bnllixncy given to light, or %t 
tho mystery added to the shalowe and hilftmt'i In the tint 
case, we are conscious of nii uitens ty ■w.i plenitude rf tensatiou 
which almost exhaust our poTiers of f etception m the second, 
the very mystery of the fotms ind eolcurs 1 itLed m half 
transparent shadows ittrict^ the eye aud the mugmttion ind 
holds them bound m t m t te ider it n elincholv reveiie 

Nothing is moie htted to ronler moiil imjre^sioiis than 
chiaroscuro as thu'i nndei stood n thm^, lends itself more rei lily 
to individual fancj 1 to poetic modifications <.( fact It is in 
incomparable artistic element ipLumg in infinite field for the 
expression of personality Ho d eo the personality if Rem 
brandt make itself felt? B} icseiich into physical beautj ? ly 
accurate imitation of fact? W ccuricy and vigour of drawiu^ t 
No one would dare tc say so By the novel but human character 
of his religious scenes? by the mten e life which ammites his 
figures? Certainly yes But also md above all by his peculiai 
use of ckiaroscurf in his subtle pursuit f light through the 
midst of shadow, and by the powerful expreasi^ entsa with \vl ah 
be endowed it. 
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§ 4, Drawing — Irregularities caused by impeiwnt — Draughtmien of 

line, and draugJiismen, of mnvement — Plufsiohgical rleiaoiistru- 

tum of the euperiorit// of lite latter. 

Wo have been obliged to go into the importaut {question of 

colour and light, or relief, at nome length, because ita importance 

}ias been contested. Nevertheless we arc very far from denying 

the importance of drawing, Provoking in their Byzantlnisni' us 

are the arguments of the protended classicists who do tlieii' best 

to demonetnite the snperiority of drawing ovei' colour— we have 

yet no intention to uphold the opposite thesis, or to be led to 

dockre that drni\iug is nothing, simply because theie are those 

fijoli&h enough to say that it is everything. 



' Thej have even extraote'l ai'gumenfs to sujiporb their on 
pi*ocaI inflnence of colcrars when placed hi juxtapoMtion to eaoh other, ' ' Colour, 
saythey, " is i-elativo ; form is absolnte." This proposition is doubly false. That 
ivhieli is relatiye is not colour, it U oiir eye. Whatorer may be its neigi.bour, 
colour changes neither cheniienlly nor physically; that which doea dumge ia our 
viaunl power. Again, this modification takes place just as much in the ease of 
form. Without going into any question of anaiiwii'pkosis, of foreahortening — we 
miiy ast, is it mit sufficient to bring two forma together to exaggei'&te or atleunate 
the impwKaions of gnmdeur, size, auppleness, thiofcneBS, curvature, stiffneaa, grace. 
Sec, which either of tlieDi might produce if isolaUd 1 It is quite cerfaiji that the 
jBsthelJc value of form m^ be Essentaally modified by juxtaposition and compari- 
son ; and this iestlietic value is the only one of which we need here take account. 

Another argument equally asfonixhing is that embodied in the assertion that 
" as we ascend the scale of creation, colonr gradually loses iis importance and gives 
way to drawing or design." That is, we are to accept as a fact that colour dimi- 
nishes in Eplendour as we go from mineral to vegetable and from vegetable to 
nnimal ; and that tlie most inferior in colour of all animals ia man ; of coarse, 
n.fter the monkey. They haire been good enough to allow that birds are an excep- 
tion, "being still gotgeonsin their tints. " There can belittle doubt of that fact, 
iK'cauBe t}iei"e are not only many birds, but insects as well, wboae colouring is inii- 
iiitelj more brilliant and moi'e vajied than that of the great majority of minerals. 
Tiat to compensate for this admiasion, which impairs the symmetry of tiieir argu- 
ment, they say that " the more intelligent birds are tbe iasst decorated," The 
nightingale compared with the peacock, for instance. Is not this enougli to refnte 
the moat obstinate of colonrists ? If it be not, surely the ne:ct startling assertion 
will convince them ; " The Iiumau body is the work of a great dtaiightaman and 
not of a colouiiBt?" Here we iiave the Creatoi- himself emolled among the 
champions of drawing '. He despises colour, and colouriata must do without his 
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Neither do we mesiu to say that it is the " honesty of art " (la. 
probitS de Vart), because, to tell the truth, we are not sws that 
we know what this rhetorical aphorism means. Moreover, we have 
HO wish to try to assign to each its respective rank, because it 
seems to us clear enough that a picture without colour is not 
painting in oui- sense of the word, and that colour without form is 
HO art at all. We are content to look upon form and colour as 
the two essential elements of painting, since painting is defined to 
be the coloured representation of form. 

We shall be justified if we pass over drawing without enteriug 
much into detail, for we have gone over almost the same ground 
in our remarks upon architecture and sculpture. We may, how- 
ever, observe that pictorial design has a peculiar importauce of 
its own, because painting allows the expression of gesture, of 
attitude, and of physiognomy to be carried much further than in 
the ease of sculpture. A picture, by the facilities which it affords 
for grouping, and, by perspective, for the comprehension of ex- 
tended spaces, enables us to give an intensity and energy to action 
which an isolated figure would find it very difiicult to support. 
Violent and even far-fetched gestures, fieeting attitudes, hardly to 
be approved in a work of sculpture, are perfectly in place upon 
canvas, because there they are surrounded by what is wanted to 
explain them and their connection with the rest of the work. It 
is not at all our wish to disallow movement in sculpture, and 
especially in groups ; but the very material employed, lends itself 
badly to the contortions quite permissible in the pictorial repre- 
sentation of violent action. 

These eontortions, which ai-e frequent in the works of certain 
artists, full of fire and impetuosity, whose aim above everything is 
life' — such as ilubens and Delacroix— constitute of themselves an 

" Drawing, in the trae and complete nieajiing of tlie word, ia a quite laseparatle 
p.irt of the impression. Eucgec, in his Salon 0/I86], wrote: "It i" taid that 
our prc^nt school is perfect in process and handci-aft ; that everT one of our 
l«unl«r5 knows how to paint ; and that, although there is some want of mipirution, 
of intelligence, and of poetry, tlie practice of contemporai-y art equd.i'' th it of tho 
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iniljoitciut (liikitiKt tetncen tho de&ign of a painter and that of 
\ soiilptor It 18 easy to uuderstaud that a painter, having at his 
disposal only a wnglc moment of time, attempts to obtain all the 
oJiet,t possible by buiiowmg, so to speak, a little both from the 
p L'.t and tho futuie of tht pditicuiat gestures of hia personages. 
Gesture IS not iii arrested movement , the latter being in fact au 
ittitude it IS a movement T\hioh is going continuously on. The 
painter imt havmg the means to lepioduce this continuity of 
movement, is obhged to wake it felt, by adding to the forced 
immobdify of the attitude which he has to substitute for gesture, 
somethmg ci nhit has immediatelj gone bef lo and also some- 
thing of h it IS tbout to follow 

Wo know well euoUa^ t'lat th s ma.H j !e attitude cjuinot exist, 
at one lud tho samt moment m tho matenil reality; but we 
allow the pamtei to mal e usu of it simply because, far above the 
purely nntenil immobility of the moment chosen by him, there 
is the superior truth of vitiility, tliroi^h foree of which this immo- 
bility becomes only an imperceptible point in a series of move- 
ments. In' the same way we may look upon a circle as a series of 
very short sti-aight lines attached to each other by au infinite 
number of obtuse angles. If we were to assign to each of those 
straight lines some appreciable dimensions, the circle would dis- 
appear and would be transformed into a visible polygon. If, 
i^iu, the lines should be reduced to points, the angles formed by 
their arrangement would become imperceptible, and the circle 
would be i-estored. 

In tlic same way, if the painter, under the pretext of accuracy, 
were to represent his personages petrified in the momentaiy 
attitude in which he is obliged to take them, he would destroy 
their vitality, and, by this very scrupulous adherence to realism, 

gi'eateat Ethools of former times. We tare here a rery self-deceiving miatafce. 
The truth is imaginsitiau, high conceptions auit CDUvietions, real love of art itself, 
are wsndng oven in onr mostfamoiis arljata; and, ax exscvtionean-aot exist idthont 
a true and life-lUf. impreaaion, they are incapable of drairing, modelling, or giving 
proper effect even to the insigniticiiiit images which they so painfully devise to 
flatter the Imd taste of a wearier! public." 
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would take away the moat real th b t tl tb e- 

ment, life, and action. In order to g th f 11 1 t! dp 
of espression, be is obliged in som t n th 

tremoly narrow limits of the one att t ! t L h 1 Id 

restrict bim, and to iidd a little both f t! t h ! 1 1 f 
and that which is about to follow.' 

This is what the cold designers tf b 1 t f m tl t f 

immobility, can never foigive in the "T t d u bt m t n 
ment. \Vhile the latter make life th m tl f m ar m 

pletolj taken up with the study of 1 ( [ 1 I ns I 

Delacroix with L. David and Ingres. It is impossible to conceive 

' Ali great dranglitsnien have clBToted their attention fo movement — Raphael, 
tihom OUT "prinMS of de^ugn " have taken for their patron, us mncli aa others. 
Conatantin, in hk Id£cii Italiennea, has remarked that "tlie rapidity and sudden- 
ness of movGuieiit on the part of the motlier of tke demoniac child iu the Traim- 
fijuratiim, is anch that her draperies liave nob had tims to follow (ho impulse of 
her bod;; she alone has turned. Her girdle, l^ft behind by her movement, seems 
to te placed awiy; but we soon pereeiTe that if she were to retmn to her former 
attitude, it would ba in its proper place. " We Lave here, ovidently, an example 
of licenss ivhich, if it were found eleewJiere than in ojie of his works, the irerHhip- 
pera of Kaphael world condemn veij strongly. The same author I'emacks again, 
"Raphael always leaves around hie igurea the space neceaaary to indicate the 
position in whick they were at the moment immediately preceding that ehoBen 
by the piunter, and is vexj carefnl not to fill up the void which they have thus 
left behind them. Attention to details so minute would perhaps be laughed at 
in these days ; hut Raphael gains by paying regard to them. Do the artists who 
contemn these app.ireatly iuMgnificant hut lo^cal pi'ecautions obtain such an 
effect as he does ! I may cite two esamples which tirow light upon, the question. 
The first is the figure of the young apoatie who leans forward towards the sialer of 
the demouiao boy ; the space which he occupied is behind him and empty. Tiie 
second is furuiiied by the father of the sufferer. ... We sea here Jiow 
Rapliael succeeded in giving to Ms figures that spontaneity of movement and true 
and serious grace whicli leaves aa impression so powerful upon intelligent and 
aonsitive minila." Th^ophile Sylvestre quotes some remarks of Delacroix relating 
to this study of movement : " Itnbens," said Delacroix, "Rubens is the king of 
paint«i's ; be is as great as Homer, aud like him, breathes his own raul into every- 
thing to whioli he puts his hand. We feel a thrill when, in readmg IIomeF, tlie 
poet brings Achilles and Hector on the scene; so, too «e huddec before the 
canvas of Rubens, as the Roman soldier strikes his lance through the bleeding 
side of Christ. That lance thrust had, for me, a power if e\piossioii 1 Homoiic 
force, ffliich I sbiJl hqvlt forget." 
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a more complete antithesis, not only from tlio point of view of 
colour — of which we have said all that we think— bnt also from 
that of design. While the smallest figm-ea of the former men 
seem instinct with a vitality so lively and strong that they seem 
to be ever on the point of rushing out of tlie canvas ; those of the 
latter, in their coldness and immobility, seem statues in repose. 
And, hi fact, they are statues, being both conceived and esecuted 
in the spirit of sculpture. In spite of all that academic and con- 
ventional admiration may say as to these two men being the first 
of modem draughtsmen, I am not afraid to assert it can easily be 
demonstrated that their reputation is singulaily exaggerated ; or, 
at least, that it rests upon a strange piece of confusion, which 
proves how little account their admirers have taken of the funda- 
mental differences between the two arts of painting and sculpture. 
I am quite willing to acknowledge that no one could escel L. David 
in the production of admirable academy studies ;' that is, of atti- 
tudes, of immobile statues. But Ingres has not even this merit ; 
we could, without veiy much trouble, point ont a large number of 
errors in the works of this corypheus of di-awing. But even if wc 
admit that Ingres could draw attitudes as well •is L Diiid one 
thing remains quite certain — neither the one n<.i the othm c uld 
diTHv- gestures and movements ; neithei the one noi the othei 
■seems e-ver to ha\c thouf,ht it possible foi art to citch life on the 
w ng bj to sptik, &x it on caiivis, without fii^t reducing it to 
the immobility of death It n impossible to look at then pictutes 
without being lemmded f f m n whu-h entomologists fix 
then iiiifoituuate beetle and b fli s ftith pms through then 
bodies The figures of h as -a f drawing bear each in its 

heart an invisible pm w h n^ u has deitioyed then lift 

' I neeJ not sav that I im ik jjoie to mclnde the iti-tn t 

of L. David anil of Ingres m e s cepiUo co deiunition of their tther i ictm-e 
Their portraits— -eapeciaHy those of Dasid— often poase&o i ^tMtling vitahlj Thii 
veij face douhly p'oves 13io falsehood of their theoiie^ on the matler o£ drawing 
The actual presence of a model to he coj ed makes thein forget their aoadem e 
doctrines, and eo prevents their application, ogam, tlie immobility of the modtl 
helps to hide their inuapnljility to represent life in moTcment. 
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Th^Y" 11 11. lesenlle livm^ hollies thin d th dielflweib f 
the botaniBt lesembie those bloomm_, m the fields 

The leaeon is not fai to seek Ihe ideal f both these trtists 
was the Greek ideil the i leal of sculpture 

Origmilly bligei t ilmie the solitajy masterpiects of tht 
bculptoi th y have come t til e these la m dels ■md luks foi 
^11 the aits rhey despise coloui, because sculptnie does no 
require tj be colourel being aKo nuanaie thit in former day 
statues wete always painted They have made the elaboration cf 
hut, the almost exclusive object of the pamtei because to ■iculp- 
tiie it was nectssory in consequence of the relative immobility 
A^hich the nature of it imposes Moved by the same idea and 
gu ded by the same lo^t. they have made ab&tlute confusion 
between piotoi al Inftin^, which consists tf a combination it 
Sl,^e^al attitnles and sculptural dnwrn^ whicli has tt do with 
one only 

' Ingres, like Daviit, was less a painter than a sculptor. Tlie same cliflwoleristii! 
"hvas the mark of all his school, m has alreailj heen obeerted by M. Quizot iu his 
Saton. of ISIO. The latter was much struck with "this influencB of scaljitiirc 
npon. a school of pa.biting formed upon statues. Masters teach theii' pupils to 
paint b; ^vicg them casts for models. Can they jivoid becoming cold and grey 
in their colonr 1 " He says also, and with equal jnstice ; ' ' Tha care which tlio 
present French school (1810) devotes to form at the eiqiease of colour, dearly 
shows that it is not «lii:e to tlie jiecidiar domain of painting, and that it follows 
too closely the practice of sculptors." 

' This is one reason why their aketdiea are generally so mueh more life-lido 
than their finished works. Of this we have seen a reiy etnicing example in recent 
years. The Qaatte ilea Beaux-Art! has pnblished fac-similea of certain original 
sketohea by M. Paul Baudry for the decoration of the great foi/er irf the Sew Opera. 
In them we find as amount of life and animation which, in the painted work, has 
almost entirely disappeaietl. Gesture is not wanting in M, Bandiy's pictures ; wo 
might even saytJiat it is esaggerated, and yet there is no stir. All hia personages, 
notwithstanding their great arms and outstretched legs, are fixed in an immobility 
all the more disagreeable because seemingly in contradiction wii^ their appa- 
rent movements. To what must we refer this disastrous transforniation from the 
original sketch ? To the fact that, in the sketches, tha geatures are vaguely indi- 
caied by a multiplicity of features all leading to one impression ; in tJicm figures 
are made animate by baring several movements, several auceessiye attitudes, 
simultaneously hinted at ; while all this blending of succession and simnltaoeity 
completely disappears in the definite precision of the attitude finally fixed upon. 
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The theories of tiiose who approTo immobility in driiwiug hivve 
received :i death-stroke from a recently discovered ecientiflc 
fact. It has been clearly demoiiKtrated that the image impressed 
upon the retiiia, remains there during an appreciable space of 
tima Consequently, gestures, though passing ooiitiauously through 
an imbrokon series of changeSj for a time, and especially when 
the moTcment is rapid, remain unchanged in the eye ; and thus 
snecession is transformed into a practical simidtaneity. 

Now, which should the painter prefer, reality as it is, or reality 
as it pi-esents itself to our visual sense I The latter, evidently, 
unless he wish to i-educe his art to the condition of photo- 
gi"aphy.' To deny this — that is, to compel the artist to represent 
airested movement, actual momentary attitude, under the pretext 
tliat it alone exists for the painter, who has to do with a single 
instaut of time— would be hardly more iutelligent, than to forbid 
the recognition of tho mutual changes in tone and tint to which 
the juxtaposition of coloui-s gives rise. The critic who should 
dare to advise artists to consider each colour on its o\Tn merits ; tc 
reproduce them in their true reality, -without biking heed of othei-s 
in their immediate neighbourhood, on the pretest that coloiir has 
an isolated existence only, and that the mutual influences by 
which it is modified, result merely from an infirmity of the eye : 
would be at onco repudiated by all painters who realise that one 
of the first conditions of art is the recognition of tho physiological 
natui-e of man ; that painting can no more place itself in antagon- 
ism to the eye, tlian music to the esu' — uuless, indeed, the formo' 
be meant for tho blind and the latter for the deaf 

We are brought, then, to conclude, tlmt in the long and 
absurd quan'el which the exclusive partisans of drawing have 
waged against the colourists, the former have succeeded in de- 

^ Pliotogi'apby is uiia'ulc to I'encler moTf meut, simpTy leeanse it is only able 
to seise alisolntely sUtionarynttitndee. Thia is one of the fhietoi Uie disabilities 
wliicli will always elfectnally prayent it from nanrjiing ike place of art^ It is bIbo 
the I'eafion why tkaughtamen of the school of L. DaviJ and lugi'es, wio substitute 
iihotogmpiiic for ]iietorlal re;i)ity, umit alniija renmin iiiipctfud;. 
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monstratiiig that, if tliey are wanting in ooloiir, tliey are no less 
wanting in drawing — by which I meai), drsiwing considered as the 
inteipretor of life and movement, "What they condenui as au 
error is nothing more than the unconscious, but perfectly legi- 
timate, result of a siipei-ior artistic realism ; a very different 
thing from the realism of a photogi'aph. They despise coloirr, 
because it is beyond their reach. They console themselves by 
maligning it, and by pluming themselves on their fancied supe- 
riority in the art of design, properly speaking. I regret to 
deprive them of their satisfaction; but the discovery of the pi-o- 
louged duration of the image upon the retina, forbids hs to leave 
them in the enjoyment of a belief which, we do not hesitate to 
say, they have too long abused. 

No one doubts that they have eiTcd in good faith. But their 
en-or has been absolute, and science has upheld the instinctive 
convictions of that genius which, from the heights of their superb 
infallibility, they have treated as a mistake. They have now 
but the alternative of resignation to the sentence passed upon 
them by physiology, through the discovery of the persistence of 
the retinal impression. 



§ 5. Malforvtatimts earned hy light — Line and contour — Arabesque 
of a picture — Linear and aerial perspedive. 
The malformations or modifications of form produced by move- 
ment are no more extraordinary than those caused by light ' and 

' I boraow £com M. Pli. Biirty's boo):, Mattres ft petlts mailres, tlie followiiig 
very Mgnificant passage re]atlogtotliis"questiouo£ contour and tbe changes inform 
produced by light : " Thfodore Kousseau on one occasion shoH-ed me in the moat 
striking manner that form in itself does not ejdst by contour, but solely by its 
Balience. He pointed ont to me a landscape In which the trees received a strong 
light from tiiefiront — that ie, from the same side as tlie spectator — which oblite- 
rating all details, gave them large and simple forms. The eStat n'os both powerful 
and Diitural. Again, he had carefully ti'anaferred the forms of this lanctscapa to 
anotlier picture ; and this one he illnminateil with a snn almost setting in the 
bnckground. The rays penetrated through the foliage in a thousani] little tongues 
of fire, cutting the gi'eat masses which hail been bathed in tbo bi-oad light and 
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perspective. It is obvious, howevi,i that flie'ii, lattei are only 
changes in appearance, Xeithei leiial nor ImLor peispective can 
really cause any change in the actual condition of things. A 
long avenue of poplars has I'eally the sime height ind width at 
one end as it has at the other. The stituie of \ min does not in 
i-eality diminish simply because you ^ee him a hundred j-ards off. 
These are purely subjective phenomena of wh ch the \dvoeates of 
drawing and of colour alike ai-e obliged tr tilve account. They 
have found it more difficult to leiliee thit the mere incidence 
of light imposes infinite modificvtiona upon form but they are now 
gradually beginning to confess that it is so They will end by 
acknowledging that gesture and movement also ha^e their visual 
laws, which cannot be set at defiance Tuthout substituting immo- 
bility for movement, and death for vitabty 

We call the attention of all aiti'its tc this a fact which, we 
believe, is destined to exercise consideral le u fluence over their 
procedure. And as we have hut to announce it, to furnish another 
argument against the pretensions equally vain and ill-founded of 
11 coterie, which gives itself out to be the sole depository of artistic 
truth, we think that we have not given either our time or our 
trouble uselessly. 

We have a like obseiTation to make on the question of contour. 
Contour, as we have already said, is the imaginary line bounding 
the juxtaposition of one colour with another. In itself it has no 
real esistence ; and it is therefore a mistake to circumscribe a 
figure with the hard aud rigid line of which the majority of 
academic " draughtsmen " make use. This line possesses another 
inconvenience : it destroys aerial perspective, the natural effect of 
which is to soften the contours of objects, in a greater or less 
degi'ee, in proportion to their distance from us. 

We have shown it to be doubly false ; it will be seen to be triply 



ontonrs of the t . 
anlly recognizable. 



jmlaj inio Ininilreds of little ci-iap silhouettes, and bo changed thi 
nnd tbe geaeral appearance of the scene aa to make i 
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SO when we consider that man, having two eyes, sees in duplicate 
the limits of bodies which are near to him and possess appreciable 
thickness. Such a boundary as this cannot possibly be traced by 
a aing^le black line. It is in fact a certain amount of space, on 
which, as on other surfaces, white exercises its usual iuflueuce. 
The suppression of this space constitutes an untruth by which not 
only the contour itself suffers, but also the modelling ; for this, 
as it begins at the further of the two lines, is truncated by the 
amount of the interval comprised between them. 

Over accentuation of contour implies a surface without deptli, 
at least upou its edges. It destroys that sensation which enables us 
to perceive that im object has substance, and that the sides which 
are turned away from us have also their relief It is quite vain 
for an artist to lavish his powers of modelling \ipon the face of an 
object which is immediately opposite to his eye; because uiodellinjj- 
does not really begin there, nor is it possible by such means to 
do away with the impression that the surface at the back is 
quite flat. 

Th^ophile Sylvestre remarks apropos of this point, that, so far 
from enciicling their figures with the rigid linear contoura so dear 
to Ingres and his school, Murillo and Correggio almost lost their 
outlines lu feniToundings ; while "Paul Veronese, Ilubens, and 
Kembiandt indicated it witli free strokes of the brush, even 
cmying, it beyond the limits of their figm-es, thus giving them 
citraoidm'^ry relief and vitality." 

Upon the fact, so important from the point of view of i-elief and 
salience, that when we look at an object with two eyes we see the 
vertical lines which fonn its boundaries in two dift'ei-ent places at 
once, was founded the invention of the stereoscope The ordm a\ 
photographic image, being the production of a s n^le objLctn oi 
lens, represents bodies without depth or thickness, just a-> we s 
them in the pictures of Ingres. To give them then propel lelief 
it was only necessary to place side by side two photogiaphs tokt i 
from angles of view slightly differing so as to c rrespond tD thos 
of our eyes ; and also to aiTangc that the t\ o ima^^LS c ul J I 
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simultaneonslj iiiapoctcd, the one by the left, the other hy the 
right eye. The slight displacement of the vertical lines gives the 
required depth and modelliug. 

Here, then, in this question of contour, wo again find ourselves 
Sice to face with n physiological and scientific fact ; and again, 
SIS in the case of the dislocations caused hy movement, do we find 
the despots of the rigid line and punching-o\it system convicted 
of flagi'ant ignorance and error. And these are the men who have 
substituted sculptural for pictorial drawing, under the empty 
pretext that " form is absolute." 

IVe shall not enter here into the moral significance of each 
difterent kind of lino. What we have already said is enoi^h for 
our present piupose ; any fui-ther analysis would carry ua too fur. 
We need only remind owr readers that the general line which 
governs the mass of a picture is a veiy important part of what we 
term its composition. It is called, in technical language, the 
arahes'jue of the picture. This arabesque must, of course, develop 
itself in conformity with the general sentiment of the work, whose 
impression may vary very much according to the direction in which 
such development may proceed. This arahesr/ue occupies a very 
important place in Italian paiutmgs, and especially in those of 
Kaphael. 

Pei-spective is another of the essential elements of pictorial 
convention. There are two distinct kinds of perspective, Imeai- 
and aeriaL The former is founded upon our visual organization, 
which sees objects at an angle obtuse in proportion to their 
proximity. We need not go into the technical part of linear 
perspective, which belongs properly to geometiy, but will consider 
it only from the art point of view. Its principles must be 
rigorously apphed, whenever such application does not entail any 
conseqirencea destructive of jesthetic sentiment. Cases might bo 
mentioned where it has been absolutely necessaiy to choose 
between aesthetic fitness and geometric ti-uth. Instances are to be 
found in the works of liaphael, Paul Veronese, Is. Pousaiu, and 
many others. 
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In the fresco of the Scliool of AtJiens there are two points 
of sight ;' a low one for the architecture, and another, higher up, 
for the figntes. If the figures had been arranged from the same 
point of sight as the architecture, they would have presented 
a disagreeable aspect. The heads of the peraona placed iu the 
background of the picture would have been much lower than 
those of the philosophers in the foreground. We may judge what 
the effect would have been from the figures of the disciples who 
snrrouiid Aristotle and Plato. The architectural point of sight 
coincides with the left hand of Plato, in which he holds the book. 
Suppose the personages to be all of about the same height, and 
draw a line to this point of sight from the head of Alexander, who 
ia the first of the gi'oup to tJie right of Plato, and it will be seen 
how small the hist figure in the picture would have been. 

In order to hide the anomaly aa much as posaihle, Raphael has 
been at much pains to bring Ins more distant groups together, so 
as to conceal the ascending lines of the pavement. 

If he had made use of the same point of sight for his architec- 
ture as for hie figures, the painter would have lost the fine efl'ect 
obtained from his far-reaching vault This would have become 
comparatively mean, and would have lost much of the majesty 
which Raphael has managed to give it by an aitifice, which is so 
far from shocking us, that it requires considerable attention to 
discover its existence. Analogous reasons explain the two horizons 
which Paul Veronese's great picture, the Marriage at Cana, con- 

• Tie point, of sight is an iinaginaij point upon the horizon, alwajs at the eiime 
height US the eye of the spectator, find to it, converge all the I'anishitig lines of 
such cubes as have one of their Knriaces pacallel to (Jie face of the picture. In », 
boildiog, for instance, the line of the roof Eeema to descend, and the liase line to 
ascend to the horizon, in eueh a manner that the two lines, if suf6oiently jiro- 
Jonged, would finally meet at the point o£ sight. Let us suppoEe a straight and 
flat road, many miles iu lengtli and enclosed on either side hy a wall — to a spec- 
tator placed at one end of such a road, miilway between the two walls, tlie lines 
on each aide of him vouM seem gmdually to conTerge until they fell into one 
point at the horizon. That point is the point of sight. Its height is always 
determined by that of the horizontal line, which cute a p.ictnre ia two where the 
converging lines from above and helow meet each other. 
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tains. By means of them the painter haa avoided the necessity 
of makii^ the vanishing lines of hie architecture too sloping. 
We must say, however, that such pieces of artistic licence are 
much more aUowable in pictures composed of separate groups, 
than in those ■which contain a condensed representation of a 
single action. 

As for the choice of the point of sight, and consequent determi- 
nation of the direction of vanishing lines, it is entirely regn- 
kted by the nature of the subject and the iudividual taste of the 
artist. As perspective is nothing but the science of appearances, 
it is the artist's business to fix upon an arrangement that 
shall give the greatest prominence to the facts upon whicli he 
wishes to insist, and the most natural concealment to those 
least necessarj- to obtnide. It is obvious, for instance, that 
Leonardo da Vinci would have been guilty of a great error if, 
in his Last Supper, lie had chosen such a point of sight as to 
cause !iis personages to hide the figure of Christ himself; or even 
such as would have failed to give an impoitance to this figure 
far above that of all the others. In truth he has taken great 
care so to dispose his work that the head of Christ itself forms 
the point of sight. To it, all the lines of the pei-spective converge, 
so that it helps to accent the artistic idea of the work. 

Aerial perspective is founded upon the fact that the interposi- 
tion of the atmosphere softens all forms in a greater or less degree, 
iu proportion to their distance from the spectator. Not only does 
the object which we look at from a distance of a hundred yai-ds 
seem much smaller than one only ten yards off; but the image 
imprinted by it on our retina is infinitely less clearly defined. 
All the accidental reliefs disappear, and we in reality see nothing 
but a more or less brightly-coloured spot detached from the horizon 
by its own contour. Any painter wlio, in a picture possessing 
a certain depth of perspective, should give to the figures in his 
extreme distance and to those in his immediate foreground an 
equal amount of distinctness, would violate the laws of aerial 
perapective ; just as ho would violate those of linear perspective. 
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were he to disregai-d the c uverp,i.ncc which thn imp se^ up n 
vanishing lines. This very con^er^euce tipLims in i ceilrain 
degree, the gradual obscuration of the image ind the suppiessioa 
of det^]. 

It is not iit all intended to apply these lem'krka t) mmnture 
painting. That branch of art reposes upon a species of conven- 
tion which takes no note of the laws of linear pei-spective, and 
when it seeks to be diminutive, it is with no wish to represent 
distance. Miniature work is but painting on a small scale. It 
maintains all the characteristics of the more important art, 
except that, as it has to be looked at very closely, it need not be 
afraid to accumulate details— far beyond wliat would befit a 
picture of greater dimensions — so long as each occupies its proper 
place and rank. 

§ 6. Methods of erecuhon eramplei, f'Ti Delacroix, Theodore 
Bmisaeav. and Stibeni. 

Must wo here speik of practice, methods of execution, and 
touch 1 Jlay we not put theiic on one side as being purely tech- 
nical, and unfit foi examination m i treatise upon ffisthetica t 

Doubtless we might so conclude, and, doubtless, many will say 
that it is so. It is quite ctrtam thit neither Plato, nor Kant, nor 
Schelling, nor Hegel noi Tonflroy, n i Cousin ever thought of 
entering upon such an inquiry Pure philosophy despises such 
realities, as pure btinty spurns any \lloy of human passion! 
Those metaphysicians who inhabit a ncild peopled with beings of 
their own creation,' i uoild which, with provoking irony, they 

' In appearance nietipiiysies is bat a bind of ilgeWiuc liinguage. It doea for 
abstract ide^s u-hat algebra does for abstract qoantities. But there aie capital 
differences at bottom. To begin witb — algebra works with absolute certainty in 
accordance witb scientiEic laws^ whereas metaphysics has science only in appear- 
ance. Eeades, it has to do with living ideas, snbject to progress and change. 
Having borrowed these from real Ufa, it is first obliged to denaturalize and 
ciyatallize tliem into lifeless formulas ; and when thns deprived of life for tie 
sake of immobility, they are reauscitated to receive an authnipomcaphic aad 
purely fantastic e; ' 
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call tlio world of intelligence, can only support their absurd philo- 
sophy upon griindiose phrases which but ill accommodate them- 
selves to accuracy of detail. The subject upon which I am aboiit 
to enter is, theu, quite unworthy of treatment as grandiose 
iesthetics ; but I believe it is not less interesting irom an artistic 
point of view, and this seems to me the principal thing in such a 
treatise as this. 

We must here not forget that not only is the character of the 
complete publication of which this volume forms a part, one of 
reaction against those antique habits of thought which academic 
tradition, contemptuous of fact, has propagated with so much care, 
and, unhappily, with so rouch success ; but also that practice and 
handling have a peculiar importance in painting. 

We must stop here for a momeut, to give the examples and 
precepts of a few artists sufficiently illustrious to justify hs in 
receiving their practice as authority. 

Let us bike first Eugoue Delacroix. Thuophile Sylvestre, who 
knew him well and has seen him at work, gives ns a very clear 
iiccount of his mode of proceeding : 

"The fii-st sketches of Delacroix were very free. As he saw 
things quickly and in their ensemble, in the best state for a rough 
sketch, each of his pencil strokes was characteristic, generalising 
and determining the volume and relief of bodies and the direction 
of their movements." 

"An example is necessary. Take for instance a statue in a 
reclining position and half-plunged in water. The part that rises 
above the ivater and can be seen, is certainly not a mere collection 
of contours and detached lines, but a salient mass. What then is 
to determine the importance to be given to its lines or contour? 
Is not line in drawing, as in mathematics, nothing more than an 
hypothesis 1 The chief preoccupation of Delacroix is therefore with 
the volume of his objects, the analysis of their thickness. So he 
built up his figures, by putting together their parts in propor- 
tionate masses until their modelling was complete, Gros pro- 
ceeded in the same way luitil he was tiinicd from his natural bent 
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l>y an excessive respect for the principles of David. Gros gave a 
condensed representation of the frame of a hoi-se by a few ovala 
properly arranged. Gericault obtained his energetic i-elief in the 
same fashion. When a pahiter has established the correct salience 
of hia objects, he will not have exceeded that imaginary limit, 
which is called their line or contour, but which in reality is their 
finish. What would you thinlc of a sculptor who, having a me- 
dallion to produce, a head in profile, should execute it by simply 
drawing the features upon his board, and then filling in the cir- 
cumscribed space with elayl He could not reaUy convey, with his 
traced line, the real projections of the living figure. The procedure 
of Delacroix had much in common with that of sculpture. His 
lai^e touch resembles the powei-ful brushwork of USricault in the 
^oft of tite Medusa, or the thumbwork of sculptora upon soft 
clay. He first marks the culminating point of his projections 
with his most luminous tone, and then sun-ounds it with one more 
sombre. This gives at onee an indication of the concavities and 
protuberances of the topc^aphy of the human figure, land-marked 
by lights and shadows." 

" After the example of Titian, of Paul Veronese, and of Kubens, 
Delacroix commenced by sketching out liis subject in black and 
white, so as to arrive simply and rapidly at a determination of 
the general effect. He never wasted time in taking up first one 
part of a picture and then another— here a head, there a hand or 
an arm, details which dilettanti painters, like gourmets, are fond 
of calling titbits. He always devoted himself to the life and 
dramatic effect of the whole. If you take each of his figures sepa- 
rately, you will be astonished at their excessive development, at 
times even monstrous; which, however, the artist has decided are 
necessary to give enei^ of movement and intensity of expression. 
Though we do not perhaps find such disorder as this in nature, we 
do find it in our own imagination, to which the painter specially 
directs his appeal. Delacroix has declared that ' painting is the 
art of producing an illusion in the brain of a spectator through the 
agency of his eyes.' This is why Iiis heroes seem to dislocate them - 
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selves its they cut ami tliiust in tlie LeKllong mSIec ; why the 
horses, driven giddily foi wild, fill ind die it our feet, reeking 
and bloody ; why the eyes of his fiiiious waniora start from their 
orbits, and the conquered stietih then arm? to heaven in all the 
violence of despair. The hand which calls to revolt, which com- 
Hianda puniahmeats, or addd emphasis to milediction, is endowed 
with supematin-al size and power, the biush strokes which fonii 
it are like the strokes of a sword. The desiied end is more than 
attained, it is overpassed." 

"Nature itself sometimes seems to be subject to these intensifi- 
cations. Look at the people at the moment when a carriage or 
waggon is about to run over a child or a woman in a crowded 
street. A tragic thrill seems to run through the au-. Fright, 
anger, pity, flash in the eyes, play on the lips, cause hands to be 
wrung, and eager heads to be thrown forward upon the shoulders. 
All miatomic equilibrium is destroyed ; and alike vanish regularity 
of proportion, and that cold and hard' limitation known as line 
or contour. But the majority of artists exaggerate this contour 
just where it is most huitful to the rotimdity or movement of 
bodies, and do not look upon it merely as a useful, though some- 
what brutal, method of detaching figures from their background." 

JI. Ph. Burty has given lis, in liis book, Maitru et Pet'its Maltres, 
some valuable information as to the practice and particular pro- 
cesses of Theodore Rousseau, communicated to him by an old 
pupil of the well-known landscape pamter. 

"The fii-st study which I showed him," uTites M. L. Letronne, 
" was not considered a success. He explained to me that drawing 
did not consist only in the accui-acy of the silhouettes, such ati 
the bounding outlines of trees ; that, in f.tct, a tree is not an 
'espalier'; that it has 'volume,' like hills, fields, water, or 
space ; that the canvas itself is the only thing that is flat ; and 
that from the firat stroke of the brush every effort must be made 
to do away with the sense of such untrue uniformity. ' Your 
trees must embrace the earth upon which they stand, their 
branches must come forward out of your canvas and stretch back 
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beyond it ; a spectator of your picture must feel as if lie could 
walk round them under their shadow. The form is the iirst thing of 
which to make sure. In order to render it truthfully, your pencil 
must take account of the meaning of the objects which it imi- 
tates. Not a touch should be laid on without meaning ; the final 
result must be constantly before you, and everything which you 
do should lead up to it.' He always insisted strongly iipon the ob- 
servance of principles, and never spoke to me much about colour. 
One day he said to me ; ' You think, perhaps, that, as you have 
come to a colourist, you will be allowed to n^lect drawing." 

" On looking over another study of mine, he observed that a 
rough sketch need not largely partake of the special nature of a 
study, the object of which is to lead to a certain amount of facility 
with the brush — which facility, indeed, would come soon enough, 
I promised to finish more carefully : ' As to that word, finish,' he 
said, 'what finishes a picture is not the quantity of details put 
into it, but the truth or completeness of the final result. A 
picture is not bounded only by its frame. No matter what its 
subject may be, it is sure to have one principal object upon which 
your eyes will rest ; all others which it contains being merely its 
complement. These othei-s interest you comparatively but little. 
After the one chief object, there is nothing to catch your eye. Here, 
then, you see the real limit of the pictui-e. This principal object 
or figure should be made to have the same powerful effect upon 
everyone who looks at your work. You must therefore return to 
it continually, and strengthen its colour in every possible way' 
He enumerated a few works of the great masters whii-h bear out 
this theory. He particularly mentioned Eembrandt, who compre- 
hended it more clearly than any other painter But, on the 
other hand,' he added, ' if your picture contain the moat exquisite 
detail spread over the whole breadth f the canvis, people will 
look at it with indifference. It will be all equally interesting , oi 
rather it wiU all be without interest. It will have n real limits, it 
might be prolonged indefinitely in any direction w ithout afiectu^ 
its character. You will never come to the end of it, so you will 
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never finish it, A picture is finished when the effect of its eit- 
gemUe is complete. Barye's magnificent lion at the Tuileries has 
every hnir of his msine in greater perfection in reality, than if the 
sculptor had laboriously carved them one by one.' 

"He often spoke to me of the work of Rembrandt, Claude 
Lorraine and Hobbema. Once while I was at work copying si 
Van Goyen in his possession, he said to me : 'He had very little 
need of colour to render the idea of space ; at a pinch you may 
do without colour, but you cannot dispense with harmony.' One 
day when I spoke of copying a pictm-e by Huyaman of Mechlin, 
he said, ' You had much better go and pwnt at Montmartre or 
Barbizon. That would not hinder you from going to the Lou^tc 
to see how the great masters ti-eated nature.' " 

M. Philippe Burty adds : " This remark of Rousseau's upon the 
subordination of colour to harmony, even in' monochi-onie, is most 
important. He returns to the point very frequently in his conver- 
sations. I possess a small pauel of his on which the first painting 
is in nmmmy. He said to mo, ' A picture should be firet com- 
pletely conceived in the brain. The painter should not build it 
up upon his canvas, he should successively raise the various veils 
which conceal it.' Then he placed iipon the panel in question a 
sheet of tissue paper and the smaller details at once disappeared. 
He added a second sheet, and the onthnes became dim and con- 
fused. With the addition of a third, nothing remained but the 
broad values of li^ht and shade, the transitions having disap- 
peared. The skeleton of the pictuie lemained in all its robust 
nakedness ! ' When I vahh to airy out the conception of my brain,' 
he added, 'I go thrui^h the m^ci-so of the operation which I have 
J st ah n yo I sue e s velj st "engthen my lights, and dis- 
engage Ijecta gnd ^lIy from noth ngness, which is obscurity, 
just as a man becomes v s lie ste[ by step in ascending a ladder 
out of 1 I'kult (. lo a e e natter of ocular observation 

and rgauzaton ad u t 1 im, be in abeyance until the 
nd 

T i m ketcl t I ct r is something wonderful. 
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First, he will take up tlio wbitt cli Ik ne\t it miy l>e a piece uf 
charcoal; then he will work ii\ ^y mth mummy or Indiin ink 
drawing in, all the time, tht, iiiiiciiJil liii ■* ff his imposition 
both of the sky and the earth ui-st npcn 1 la hoiizon he will 
develop the silhouettes of bib trees the shipes "xa I dopes of hi5 
rocks, the voids and solids, if we may call them so of his i,louds 
and masses of foli^e. It is in the minagement if these ilmost 
incorporeal lines, or at least of the masses that they bind together, 
in which his high skill iii drawing is chiefly displayed. Next he 
indicates the rough plan of his minor masses — often with chalk. 
Of this part of his practice some magnificent oxampl<s were seen 
at his sale. The complete details of his work come with succes- 
sive circumstances — as dawn, storm, or twilight, whichever it 
may be, develops into completeness by almost insensible stages. 
Here we have the explanation of tho subtle but close i-elationship 
that exists between his moat momentary sensations and the most 
laborious of his works. You might carry off the canvas upon his 
easel at any moment ; you would be sure to have a pictui-e." 

Kubens' mode of work possesses an equal interest. "We will 
give it here as analysed by a man who has studied it very closely 
and with extreme caa-e. He had the good fortune to see the 
Miraculous draught of fahes "placed upon the ground, leaning 
agiiinst a plain white wall, under a glass roof which afforded an 
abundant light, without frame, in all the cnidity and brightness 
of its first condition." He profited by the occasion, as we in our 
turn must now do. 

" Esamined by itself from above, and so at some disadvantage, 
this picture," says M. Fromentin, " is not exactly gross, because 
its workmanship gives a certain elevation to its style, but it is 
^natei-ial, if that word can express what I mean— its construction, if 
ingenious, is narrow in intelligence, and its character vulgar. . . . 
As for the two nude torsos, the one bending towards the spectator, 
the other turned into the picture, the shouldei-s of both being 
most conspicuous, they are celebinted as being among the finest 
' academic ' studies in the whole range of the great Fleming's 
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work; the free biit absolutely sure handling, indicating plainly 
that the painter finished them in a very few hours without going 
twice over any part— laying on every tint broadly and clearly, 
with an impasto neither too thin nor too thick, a modelling 
neither exaggerated nor slurred. . . . The fisherman with his 
Scandinavian head, his beard atreaniing in the wind, his golden 
hair, his bright eyes and rubicund visage, his great sea boots and 
his scarlet night-cap, is marvellous. And, as is often the case in 
Rubens' pictures, where au excessive amount of red is employed as 
a sedative, this flaming individual tempers everything around him, 
and so acts upon the retina as to dispose it to see green in all the 
noighbonriog coloura. The most extraordinary thing about this 
picture— thanks to the peculiar circumstances which enabled me 
to examine it closely, and to follow its structure as easily as if 
Rubens had painted it before nic — is the facility with which 
it surrenders all bis seei-ets ; a facility almost as astonishing as 
total concealment would have been. , , ." 

" Our difficulty is not to find out how it was done, but how, 
being so done, it came to be so escelleut. The means are simple, 
the methods are absolutely elementary. Primarily there is a good, 
smooth, and white panel, upon which the most magnificently facile, 
adroit, sensitive and certain of human hands has been at work. 
The impulse and passion which it displays spring from the feel- 
ing of the artist, and not from any fault iu his method of paintmg. 
His brush is as calm and sure as his feelings are warm, and as his 
intellect is quick and penetratmg. In such an organization is his, 
the sympathy between eye and hand is so perfect, the latter is 
so immediately and implicitly obedient to the former, that the 
habitual rapid noikiugs of the direetir^ brain, setm rather to be 
sudden leaps on the paa-t of the instrument itself Nothing i'5 
moie deceptive than this appaient eteitement, resulting from the 
most pioCinud calculation, and sei-ved by a mechanical power 
skilled m every device. The same obseivations apply to the 
sensatKins <if his eye, and i ou'ieqnently to his choice of colours 
Thp;) lie iiy ■•iinple, and ^tim complicitid onlj imm the ii'ilc 
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■which the painter causes them to play. The number of his 
important tiuts is very small, and his mode of balancing; them, 
and carrying them through their various gradations, simple in the 
extreme ; nothing, therefore, could seem less laboui-ed or more 
Huaffectfld than the results which he obtains. The colours in his 
pictures ai'e never of very fine f[ualitj taken separately. Take his 
usual red, for instance — and you will see hi a moment how he 
gets it ; it is vermilion and yellow ochi'e, mised at once and very 
little broken." 

" He generally uses ivory black, and with it and white, makes 
every imaginable combination of heavy or tender grey. His blues 
are accidental. Yellow is a colour that he feels and manages biit 
badly, except in the case of gold, whose richness, warmth, and 
pomp he renders to perfection. It, like his reds, however, plays 
» double part : first, it prevents all his light being contained in 
his white surfaces ; secondly, it exerts the reflex action by which 
one colour modifies others, giving, for instance, a sort of violet 
bloom to a dull grey, which may be insignificant and too neuti'al 
«s it lies on the palette. All which, it may be said, is nothing 
out of the common." 

" Low toned browns with two or three more active colours, add 
richness to his vast canvases. Grey medleys of pallid tints form 
his jiiiddle stages between deepest black and highest white. So, 
with few pigments he obtained great splendour of colour ; at little 
cost, a great display ; plenty of light without too much glare ; 
extreme sonorousness with a limited orchestra ; neglecting three- 
fourths of his keyboard, yet he embraces the whole by leaping 
at will from its one extremity to the other — thus, in language 
borrowed from both music and painting, do we sum up the 
practice of this great master of execution. He who has seen one of 
his pictures knows them all ; and he who has watched him paint 
for a day, has seen him at work at almost any moment of his 
life." 

" His method never changes. The same calmness and delibera- 
tion, the same cool and skilful premeditation, regulate bis most 
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spontaneous or accidoutal effects. Wo Iiardlj know whence conies 
his audacity, or how it seizes liini. . . ." 

"The siniiiltaiieitytof the execution is wonderful, and pervades 
nearly the whole of tho picture. We see it in the lightness of 
the touch, especially in the figui-e of St. Peter, and in the trans- 
parence of the darker tints— such as those of the boats and the aea, 
and of whatever paiiakes of their bi-own, bituminous, and some- 
times greenish coloui'ing. We see it, too, even in those parts 
which i-equire a more studied, though not leas rapid method ; the 
parts where the impaato is thicker and the handling more patient. 
The iVesh clearness and brightness of tone remain. The white 
and smooth, surface of the panel gives to the tints entrusted 
to it, the vibratory wamith which colour should always obtain from 
n bright, hard, and polished ground. If the paiut were thicker 
it woidd become muddy ; if it wei-e less even, it would absorb 
rays which it ought to reflect, and the painter would have to 
redouble his efforts to obtain only the same amoimt of light ; if it 
were thinner and more timid, or less generous in the flow of its 
contoiirs, it would have that enamelled look which, admirable as 
it may be thought in some circumstances, would fit neither the 
style of Rubens, nor his intellect, nor the lUmanosque spirit 
which breathes in his fine works. The two torsos which we 
have mentioned, rendered, let us suppose, as a nude study for this 
volume, or under the conditions of mural painting, could not have 
shown fewer superposed brush strokes. . . ." 

" Still more, then, does hi& hand dismiss hastdy and without 
insistanco all secondary parth oi those which he rushes to keep 
subordinate — large spaces of breezy air, boats, waves, nets, fishes, 
and other accessories. A mighty iwocp of one colour, of biown 
which is brown here and green there, which is warm in the 
refleses and golden in thehollons of tho waves, descends fiom the 
sides of the boats to the bottom of the picture Across this 
abundant and limpid pigment, tho pamter has carried the touches 
which bring out the real life and shape of his objects U a tiottzc 
sa vie, to use a studio term. A spEirkle or two here and thcro, a 
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reflection put iu witli delicate touch, and wc Imvc the Moa. In the 
same way he indicates the nets, their mcslies, floats, and corks ; the 
fishes which plunge abont in the slimy ooze, and reflect on their still 
dripping BcaJes the peculiar colours of the sea ; the feet of Christ, 
and the sailors' boots. Yon would say it was the climax of the art 
of painting : of painting severe in its purpose to represent, through 
tlie mind, eye, and hand of one in whom greatness of style was 
innate, ideal or epic subjects, whose object was to teach man to act 
always after the examples which they afford, and to combine the 
figurative, picturesque, and rapid language of modem times with 
the austere ideas of Pascal" 

" Such, at any rate, was the language of Rubens ; it was his 
style, aud was therefore consonant with his own peculiar 

" A little reflection mil convince us that what astonishes us in 
his work is something altogether outside the range of hia own 
deliberate intent — namely, the fact that an idea, no matter 
what, which occurring to him has not been rejected, that idea 
should result in a picture which, notwithstanding its neglect of 
artifice and endeavour, is never commonplace. In fact, we are 
amazed at the great results which he achieves through appa^ 
rently the most simple means. If the science of his palette is 
extraordinary, its sensitive use is not less so ; and a quality, with 
which he is not generally credited, adds to the attractions of 
all his others, — namely the calculation, and even sobriety, which 
he shows in a matter so purely external as the management of the 
brush," 

" In these times we foi^t, misimderstand, or attempt in vain 
to abolish many things. I am not clear as to where our modem 
school obtained its taste for thick painting, and its love for that 
heavy impasto which constitutes, in the eyes of some of us, the 
chief merit of many works. I have never seen any really im- 
portant examples of such work, except among the acknowledged 
painters of the decadence, and occasionally in the case of Eem- 
brandt, who, though as a rule he did his best to avoid it appa- 
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rciitly ivas not ahvaja able to do so. Sucli n method was liappily 
(luknown to the Flemings ; and as for Rubens the accepted master 
of passiou, the most violent of his pieturoa are often the least 
charged. I do not say that he systematically starved his lightSj as 
was too often done up to the middle of the sixteenth century ; oi; 
vu. the other hand, that he laid on his deeper tints with a thick im- 
pasto. His method, esquisite as he used it, has had to undergo all 
the changes brought into it by the demand for 'ideas,' and the multi- 
ples necessities of modern art ; but however far removed fi-ont 
archaic praeticc it may have been, it was equally far from the prac- 
tices which have come into fashion since the time of Gerieault — to 
instance a lately deceased and illustrious artist. His brush glides 
smoothly ; is never choked ; does not drag behind it that sticky 
mass which, iwicumulating on the salient points of everything, 
gives a look of relief which makes the canvas itself seem to stand 
oat. He does not load, he paints ; he does not build, he writes ; 
his hand glides hghtly over the groimd, coaxing a little here, 
sti-eugthoning a bit there ; witli thin and limpid drag he spreads 
a broad glaze, suiting its consistency, degree of breadth or finesse, 
to each separate passage of his work. He makes economy of 
material or its prodigality, depend entirely upon local necessity ; 
so that in the weight or marvellous delicacy of his touch, he finds 
an efficient tllj to show \is what we shoitld dwell upon, and what 
we should dismiss with httle ittentiou." 

I have ventured to give the whole of this quotation in spite of 
its greit length because nothing can be so uaeful to painters 
as accurate detxils and exhaustive explanations coming from a 
competent m\n who has had the opportimity of close inspection. 
To the public they tie useful also, as enabling them to understand 
the greit imjoitanco of that material labour of which, as they 
have never e\]teiienced it, they take so little heed ; of which in- 
deed aitists too miiij of them, are neglectful, as though they 
held the hand, that principJ agent of the intellect, in unde- 
served I, ntempt lejple ften seem to think that the whole work 
of a painter is mci(.lj t till in with colour the space enclosed by 
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;i couple of lines, and that the method of the work matters very- 
little indeed. 

I should much like to know what such sceptics as to execution 
would say if — when invited to hear some great orator — they should 
find his pla^e filled by some worthy gentleman who, after explain- 
ing tliat the discourse was a written one, takes it fur granted they 
would have no objection to hearing it read by a substitute; and 
then seta to work to declaim it after the approved fashion of the 
students of a certain learned university 1 How could they com- 
plain t They would have presented to them the complete work 
of the orator, with his arguments, composition, ideas and atylo. 
What could they need more ? Nothing — but action, intonation, 
accent, tone of voice: in fact just those things which coiTe- 
spoiid to esecntion and touch in painting. They would, however, 
spare their ears by closing them ; in the iashion in which they 
pass the pictures they theoretically admire with heads turned the 
other way, because these are wantmg in gesture, intonation, and 
accent. 

We can even, to a certain extent, judge the character and 
intelligence of a man by the way in which he carries his head, 
holds his arms in walking, or places his feet — and yet the hand 
of the painter is to be denied the power of manifesting the sen- 
timents and emotions of his individual soul! Sometimes after 
hearing a man talk for a few minutes, even when we do not 
understand what he is saying, we can form, from his tone and 
aecent, from the tinihre of his voice, a close notion of his moral 
temperament. We can discern that concoivi and harmony between 
the different parts of him, which is so strongly marked in eveiy- 
day life that we need do no more than glance at a passer-by in 
the street to decide his class, even if he do not belong to that 
section of mankind, whose nature and profession alike it is, to be 
more impressionable and more harmonious in their constitution 
than their fellows. For artists, male or female, are aitists, simply 
because each emotion which seizes them, or each impression wliiuh 
strikes their senses, so entirely occupies them for tlie time being. 
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as to snbchie or elevate their vitality, as tliougli it alouo liad any 
power over them. 

^ 7 Handhrui and t uch tio it)e i>oi it cf imo 't tl e i lists ;« 
ionalUi/ und the mduulwdity of /w* oljeclt, — Stibens — Fiaii 
Ilal'—H Dtlactoix — Faults of academic Uadanj 
'luch a contention has absolutely nothing to re^t upon It I'i 
nidLflt to eiery one thtt the woik af the hand is in direct sym 
pithy with the sensations of thf eje and the operations cf the 
intellect of which it !•> m fact the immediate espressun Aeon 
ti 11 y idea Mould be even theoietiLollj miintelligible Theie are 
miiy lefjle who pnfes? to be able to decide the character and 
halj t& of a peison from hifi handdiiting In such a matt i theie 
must of course, be a ^.leat clement of uneertauity m the meie 
3 ct that many handmitiiigs ate quite without &igmhcauce le 
L ause many people ai e cuminonpl ce and devoid of charactei But 
even this mbi^ificance is not dei oid of meaning Every man of 
itbacrvition must have often remarked how h ind\Mitm(,s seem 
lively hesitating pieciae ci i^ut, enetgetit, oi smooth, cilm oi 
impetuous elegant or vu^or in close accord nith the tempeii 
ment and salient chaiacteriitios of the WTitcis The mistake of 
graphology liea in its pretence to diMne the eomjlete cha 
i-^(tei and to paint an e-diaustive poitrait of a man fiom a few 
vrtttn lines. Tj do so is moaifestly impo&fcible but the study, 
when cjnfiiied iiithm preper limits, loes ceitamly icsf upon a 
3olid baaib 

For smiilu reasons, and under analogous le&tnctions we may 
asbeit thatagcneial sympathy exists between the handlmg and 
temperament of an artist &o long at least as the foimei is spon 
t uiBous and sincere It is evident that when, fi im piejudice a 
pointer substitutes an ac piired mutatis e and commonplace 
manner fur that uhich is natuial to him, he places himself on a 
loel with the poor copyists who foice then hands to the exact 
leproducti n of the stiff jrdmory specimens of calligraphy, the 
<■ t his tilt of wnting mastei 
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This ealligraptiy of tunch is nnc of the chaiixcteiisticti of Italian 
painters. They blend, fuse and polish, with unremitting cai'e. 
The first school to inaugurate .i difterent iyatem wis that of 
Venice. But it !•, m the Henush and Dutch aohoola th it touch 
or handling is to be found in all its glory, boldness and indi- 
viduality.' It is in these that we must look for the power of the 

' After speaking of the mistakes ol the moileni painters who neglect handcraft 
nniiar the idea that their imaginings can be worked out as well hj one iiisti'mnent 
SB another, Fromentia goes on to obaerve, with great juBtica : " To this mieeoii- 
ception the ahle and giftad palnteis of Holland and Elander^ hare replied in 
amtieipation by their handcraft, which is the most expiessive in the vhole range 
ol art. The practice of Rembrandt, too, protests against tlie same error, and 
posablj with a better chance of obtaining attention. Take away from the pictnrea 
of Enbens the spirit, vaj-ietj and appropriateneae of their tonoh, and jon deprive 
tbem of a necessary phrase and inilispensable feature ; jou strip tliem of the 
only spiritual element which they possess to transfigure their materialism and 
their fi-eqnent deformities ; because, in so doing, yon suppress their delicalo 
sensibility, iind, to go back from effect to eausa, you kill all lite and purpose Ijy 
producinga picture without a soul. I wonld even say that the absence of onetoucb 
may destroy some artistic feature. This principle is so unfailing that in one: 
kind of production, no work which is thoroughly and truly felt, can fail to be well 
piunted ; and every work in which the anther's hand is happUy and honourably 
visible is, from the fact alone, one which both springs from the intellect and 
appeals to it. Upon this point Rubens sets an example which I commend to the 
notice of anyone who is tempted to sneer at deliberate intention in brushwork. 
There is not, even in the great works of his which appear sometimes so free 
and ei'en coarse in manner, one single detail, great or small, which is not 
inspired by sentiment and instantly rendered by the happiest mechanism. If the 
hand were less lapid, it wonld be left far behind by the fancy ; if the imagination 
veie less quick to improvise, the life infused would be diminished ; if the execu- 
tion were more hesitating or more difficult to comprehend, the pecsonaliiy of the 
work would suffer in proportion as its heaviness increased and its spirit dimi- 
nished. Moreover, ve must remember his uneiiualled facility and dexterity in 
playing with obstinate matter and rebellions instruments, the fine management of 
his tcxjs, the graceful fashion of disjNirting himself over his surfaces, his fire and 
spontaneity; in sum, tlie power and magic of execution which, with other men, 
degenerates sometimes into mannerism, sometimes into affectation, sometimes into 
pure but mediocre iotellcctualism, — but with him, as I repeat for the hundredth 
time, is the direct expression of an exquisite sensibility, resulting from the union 
of an eye of rare power and balance with a sympathetic and submissive hand ; 
and not least, from the possession of a great, happy, and confident soul kept freely 
open to every impression. Throughout tlie immense catalogue of his works I defy 
any man to discover one wliieh Is entirely perfect ; but it is ei]ually impossible 
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lush ixiii 1 t it^ fill k, tnntL <.xt<. t a d b u i-t nios even 
bejond it There are tutists ^ho aie equil or e\on siij-erior to 
IVinz Htla but m hind lift no one hvi excelled hmi he gives it 
such acommmding persunility thit it takes the place of genius. 
The infilhbihty of his hand and eye ire extraordinary. He 
launches his brush upon the oaa'ias and tint mth ■m gieat cer- 
tainty and iddrei« thit it ilway^ hlla upon the precise spot 
where it is wanted and never lemams there one moment longer 
than absolut«Ij necessary for the production of the lequiied effect. 
Hia canvises have all the appearance of improvisatim and all its 
iidvanta(,e3 We cannot concene him deliberating over retouch- 
ing 01 correcting his wark He came? out his idea it dice and 
never letnma to if His free audio ou3 handling -,ives to his 
v\ it^ a fetringely energetic appearance which compensates for 
the want of thought and the a1 senee of all the super or qualities 
cf imagination and p etic feeling v hich gieat art sts po sess, but 
which he has not. He evidently cannot be placed so high as either 
Rubens or Eembrandt ; but this does not prevent our deriving a 
great deal of pleasure from his works, in which their powerful 
individuality is the most important factor. His touch in itself 
betrays so clearly the character and temperament of the man, that 
■we can easily imagine him as he sat at work ; at work so interest- 
ing, fascinatii^ and individual, that we leave it with the greatest 
regret. 

We have now got far enough away from the theoiy which places 
perfection of art in that which it represents, and primarily requires 
the artist to sink himself in hia work. Judged from such a point 
of view, no pictures eould be more defective than those of Franz 
Hals. Not only does he alw s p h n s If f wa 1 ne er allow- 
ing himself to be forgotte f me t but we must also 
acknowledge that he does s^hnnontof s sta ce and 

to nvoid tlie conviction thiit in b cen es f ilts, ; n h fatuities 

cf this noble spirit, is to be Ion d 1i m k testa gr nd r. This 

ontn-arJ mtirk, the final seal upon liis work, Lonstitut(» hia sion-manual.'" 
(Fromentin, Les maitrcs iV Autrefois, p. 71.) 
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freedom whicli is a little brutal, and not without an appearance 
<jf excess whicli must scandalize over-fastidious purists. Sueh a 
fault, however, does not shock us in the least ; it only springs 
from a little eiaggeration, and we prefer it greatly to that affec- 
tation of impersonal perfection whicli modesty extols — for others — 
but whicli possesses no comprehensible utility. When the work- 
man is allowed to sign his name at the foot of his finished work, 
it is absurd to forbid him to imprint his handwriting upon ita 
body. 

Of course we do not wish artists to imitate the manner of Franz 
Hals ; all imitation of what belongs to another man's personality 
is not only bad, but leads directly away from the desired goal. 
But no other example which we can think of, shows so clearly the 
gi-eat importance of technical skill, especially of that part of it 
which is called handling. Indeed chiefly through it, Franz Hals 
was a great painter ; it is the principal and determinant cause of 
his fame. 

Manner in painting is not to be considered as a manifestation 
of artistic personality only. It has also great importance from 
the point of view of the individual expression of things. Colour 
alone will not render the whole nature of objects. Besides form 
Jind tint, every object possesses a density, lightness, softness and 
d 1 'I'ty { "t own. How are you to render by one and the 
s me to h th lasticity of human flesh, the rigidity of stone or 
■a tal and th ippleness of woven fabrics 1 Silk, satin, velvet, 
TV 1 d 1 n — has not eaeb its own peculiar texture t Must not 
tl 1 1 m n th peach, the granulation of the lemon or orange 
■b t k n nto a count 1 Docs not the furry coat of the hare 
require a different treatment from the plumage of the bird ? Is 
it not true that all tliese differences can be made known to the 
eye by an undefinablo something, of which the painter must make 
himself master, if he do not wish to leave us in doubt as to the 
essential nature of the objects in his pictures 1 

His touch must he made to agree with the constitution of 
things, and it must also accommodate itself to the character of 
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the subject. It aiussiblctfi pamt ivith n besom j on tlic othi i 
hand, a miuiatiuc rotjuiies the hghtest \ad most teiidei handhcg 
A picture which hibtobesecn fiom i distance must be emjerl 
out ill a bold lud energetic manner, with tliose \igoiuus hiush 
strokes which gi\e Dowei and accent to a painting, iihiM ton 
much softening oi fusicn wuull ciiise the tints to seem emaseu- 
lat£d and insipid to a fetal degieo \\ e have only to look at the 
pictures ofGuenii and Gnjdetto become alive to the faults of 
too soft and enamelled a surface The eye finds no repose in 
the unifonn and monotonous planes, o\ er which it glides without 
eucounteriug anything able to anest tt. Without approving of 
that thickness of unpTsto which makes some of the works of the 
romantic school look like lehef mips, full of valleys and moun- 
tains, we are suie that x ccitaui amount of variety is necessary 
in order to prevent undue fatigue of the retina, so liable to occur. 
The eye possesses strange susceptibilities, the effect of which i* 
felt long before we are conscious of them tnd still longer before 
we have discovered their cause. ^\ c all ki ow how cold and mono- 
tonous a perfeotly-regulni- design dran u th tl e compass, appears 
to us. The same design, when drawn 1 y ha 1 at once appears 
more lively and interesting. T|\ hy J S ^ply 'because an abso- 
lutely straight line, the eonti ty of o otony, annoys and 
fatigues the eye by the mere aba n e of vai ety The same line, 
traced by the hand of man, becomes mo eat stic in character, 
just because it is geometrically 1 s pe-fect The most careful 
imitations of ancient jewellery d fimtue are comparatively 
valueless, because, in these days tl e h d of the art-workmen is 
ordinarily replaced by the uneir ii^ ct o of n i hiuery. Whence 
comes that peculiar charm of Greel arch tecture never to be found 
even in those monuments whidi 1 el ecn co structed after the 
most exact measurement of the n oat ad rable emaining models ? 
The causes of it are many ; but there is one which escaped ob- 
servation until, as has been said, an English architect, Mr. Peim>sc, 
bethoi^ht him to take careful measurement of every part of the 
Parthenon — when he discovered that, instead of straight linos, 
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eui-ves were ovorywliere wsed. Almost imperceptible as these 
were, they wore yet sufficient to create that peculiar consciousness 
of gi\ce and YiTiety nhich s the property f this treatment 

Divers ty and miltifhcty of haiihng pioduce in inalogous 
effect m p'tmtmg ^vhile toj much \lendng produces one quite 
opposite 

F r a s miltr reison oriental stuffs an 1 vases 1 ave % pecnhai 
humony Tud \ibr\tion f f then own e^ en when they are t 
one coloui The Chinese and Japanese who possess so delicati. 
a feeling foi colour alwiys take cue slightly to giiduate e'vtn 
the tmts that tio pp leitlythe u ost miiform by i lacing ne 
dhade over anothci i its pute state blue upon Hue yellow 
npon J ellow red upon red Thus they obtam a dn ersity c f value 
■which prevents the eyo from becoming wearied. M. Ch. Blanc, in 
his (rrammaire des Arts du IJessin, informs us that Delacroix made 
use of a similar practice. 

"Alive to this law, either through study or intuition, Eugeiii,' 
Delacroix never attempted to spread si tint imiformly upon his 
canvas, even when smoothness of surface — in sky or architectural 
shadow for instance — was required. Not only dit! he break up his 
surface by the \ise of superimposed tones, but he added to its 
broken appearance by his peculiar mode of working. Instead of 
laying down his tints with a sweeping brush, he dabbed |them 
on over more even preparations of the same colour; and the 
latter being more or less visible throughout, produced unity 
of impression wiien seen at a proper distance, whilst giving to 
the colours, so self-modulated, a singular depth and vibratory 
power. For want of a comprehension of this law, many dis- 
tinguished painters have pourtrayed African skies by a wide 
expanse of tinted paper coloured and softened according to rule, 
but stretching from left to .light in desperate monotony, and dis- 

' Thie observation is unmrsaUj applicable, even in printing. There are some 
Itinds ot type ivhich quickly fatigue the eye, aud they are the most niiiform 
kindB. The Elzevir type ia not at all fatiguing, because it ia so vnrieil anJ evea 
irregular. 
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playing nothing but the pretended fidelity of tlie proccs-i-erla/. 
Compare with, these flat, cold and unbroken skies, that hi the 
hemicycle of Oipheue in the libraiy of the Corps L6gislatif, or 
those in Demostlienefi Itarangumg the ien and the Crusaders entenng 
Constantinople, at Versailles. We need not go so far as this, but 
simply compare tlie paintmgs in the library with those in the 
^3upolas, where some decorator has achieved skies after the 
ordinary formula, and the distance between a colourist and ho 
who doea not care to become one, will at once he seen," 

I will now transcribe, from Thorn's Sahn ile 18-17, an ohser^'a- 
tion suggested by the Odalisque of Delacroix : " Besides style 
and quality of colour, Delacroix manifests another peculiarity of 
execution which is nowadays very rare even with the most skilful 
executants ; his touch, his way of pliciu" colour and miniginw the 
brush, is always regulat 1 I y th f rms wh h t mpl y d 

and helps to mark their 1 f A th 1 H ij, *""* hi b u 1 

turns with it ; and the [. t f 11 u th d t f tl 

light, never breaks the ray wh Ifllp thpt Sp 

posing" a statue were ca t 1 th wl t m th 

matical exactness of form t 5,1 1 j t Id Ik 

right. But in painting wl t ptthk hf 

a system so unbending ; t p te k pi as th m 

their canvas — often contra it wthtk tthg 

metry of nature and tl tl tt fljt I 

building a wall we may u tl t 1 w Ik It 
the face of a mistress we i t n m th th h 

We may then, it seem Iktm fmt dt tpnt 

of view: one relating to th p nltj fth t t d sarly 

varying with it ; the other, to the objectsrendercd and the vibra- 
tion of colour. It would be mere loss of time to attempt to teach 
energetic and vigorous handling to a man of feeble and vapid 
temperament. We cannot transform men. An ideal education is 
one that teaches every man to develop to the utmost, the good 
faculties that he possesses. Nothing will ever turn an imbecile 
into a man of talent. 
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But there is one thiiiy wliicli may be taught, and that is a good 
method. This both the Dutchmen and the Flemings thoroughly 
understood. Compare those amongst them whose individuality 
has hardly any mutual rcscmblance — such as Terburg, Metzu and 
Peter de Hoogh — and you will be considerably surprised to find 
that their processes are identical, that their education was the 
same, and yet that it has not hindered each fi-om preserving his 
separate personality in its completeneas. 

This is what should be taught in the official atelier, instead of 
the suppression of natural aptitude and intellectual tendency. 
What sense is there in allowing young artists to grope in the dark 
after methods of doing what has been so often done, to commit 
themselves to pernicious practices, to waste a lai^e part of their 
time and their energy, and often to acquire faults from which they 
never recover ^ WoiUd it not be a thousand times more reasonable 
to teach them at once, how acknowledged masters did such and 
such a thing, aud to leave them in their turn to make use of the 
methods taught for the free expression of their own ideas; instead 
of effacing all their originality, infusing superannuated traditions, 
and leaving no outlet for their personality but in the search after 
methods which they might have learnt at first not only without 
danger hut with very great advantage ? 

The worst of it is — our professors themselves do not kn w nu 1 
more than their pupils about the processes of the g at ma ters 
of OKocution. They have either never studied them 1 ly 
have deemed themselves to be the better examples nd they 
are all more or less impregnated with the retrograde p nt f the 
academics to which they belong. They are academi by nature 
education, habits and profession; and so, of course tl y te.ch 
academic principles— imitation, docility, narrowness of p t m 
pact theories, predetermined admirations and dislikes tl d ngers 
of spontaneity. They care about nothing else. They ab 1 t ly 
i-overse the true order ; neglecting the practical tea h g wh h 
might lie usefully given without danger to that artisti p nal ty 
which should meet with the most conscientious rosp t — 1 au e 
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it its the germ of all ait — and reserving all their eloquence for the 
explanation of what they call the immutable Imws of the beautiful, 
the c(«mal principles of tho (academic) ideal. 

5 8. MoiuiTtientaZ painting — Its coiuUtioni— Its decadence. 

This question, like that of monumental sculpture, has been so 
exhaustively treated by M. Viollet-le-Duc in his Dieiionnaire 
raisoniie de V Architeeturs Frangaise du mmhtne alt seisiime siic/e, 
that it is not possible to epitomise the article. His observations 
are often so precise and so full of significant technical details, that 
more than once we shall have to content ourselves with literal 
transcription ; simply eliminating anything that may not seem to 
be absolutely necessary to the object we have iu view. 

The differences Iretween monumental and easel paiiitiug ai'c 
easily comprehended : 

1st. An easel picture displays a scone which must be looked at 
through a frame, as if through an open window. It must be carried 
out with the intention of being viewed from some one point ; it 
must have unity in the direction of light, and unity of general 
effect The one point from which such a picture can be well 
seen, is always to be found upon a perpendicular line drawn 
through that point upon the horizon which is called the point of 

2nd, Easel painting has arrived at a most remarkable perfec- 
tion of technical skill. Great artists are able to reproduce the 
most delicate effects of light, and to concentrate the attention 
of the spectator upon the point that is the chief object of their 
efforts, and which they isolate from all its surroundina:s with the 
utmost care. 

3rd. Easel painting always seeks more or less to deceive the 
eye. It must of necessity do so, as its aim is to produce the effect 
of relief upon a Sat surface. If a palafie has to be represented, 
its different planes must be shown ; and we must be able to see at 
a glance that tho columns of a peristyle, for instance, arc not at 
the same distance fl^^m our eyes as the rest of the buildhig. 
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These three observations will serve to mark very clearly the 
principal obligations imposed upott the monumental painter. 

1st. If unity of point of view be a siiw qua won in a picture, 
how comes it that we allow a scene— depicted according to the 
laws of perspective, of light and of effect — to be so placed that 
the spectator is forced to look at it from a position four or five 
yards below its horizon, and possibly a long way to the r^ht 
or left of this correct point J This 1ms to be tolerated when- 
ever monumental painting makes use of the processes proper 
for easel pictures. In the great epochs of art such euormities 
were forbidden. During the Middle Ages, in pictures painted upon 
walls at all kinds of elevations, paint«i« never took into account 
either horizon, locality, effects of perspective or the rigid laws of 
light. Again, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, they reso- 
lutely grappled with the difficulty by composing the scenes to 
be represented in proper perspective ; placing the personages and 
objects to be painted exactly as the things or people would 
themselves appear in the same situation. So we see, in the ceilings 
of that epoch, people who show hardly more than the sole of the 
foot, and others in which the knees hide the breast. Such bold- 
ness resulted in agreat success. It is obvious, however, that if, in 
such a method of decoration, the horizon be supposed to be placed 
at a height of two yards from the ground, there would be only one 
point of sight, and that two yards above the floor of the room, for 
the whole horizontal surface. Now, so soon as Uie spectator shall 
move from this point of sight, the perspective of the whole deco- 
ration will become false ; all the vanishing lines begin to dance, 
and to give a feeling of aea^sickness to people who are accustomed 
to trust to the perceptive power of their eyes. 

This system, nevertheless, can give good reasons for its esistenoe, 
since it had its origin, at least, in a rcasoned-out principle. It 
possesses a disadvantage in that it condemns the whole scheme of 
decomtion of a room to appear true to one person alone, he who 
happens to occupy the proper point of view. Yet we cannot 
altogether condemn it. 
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Lut «hit are we to saj of tint so tailed system tf dti. lation 
Tvhich plates flat painted ornaments side by side with scenes m 
which tiuth of effect of hght ind ahxde and of pi-r&pecfue it. 
limed at? Eejiesentatioiis in which leahty ot appeal nice is 
pindiiced by the ube of relief and \wyina pUnes ue altogethei 
out of conLOi I n th these flit embelhahuientt. "W e must ickuow 
lod^e then that those artists haie reason uu then side who con 
ten \ that monumental punting whether it depict scenes oi 
compjae mere ornaments has to deal i\ith plam flat and solid 
■5 ufues whioh should le so treated as to produce not il nsi 
1 ut liarmoi t 

But 111 iny ease e\en if \vt idmit both methcds theie 1 
fiut which 13 beyond ill d ibt and that is that the c/iw must 
be made, because it is utterly impossible to combine the two. 

2nd. As for this said choice — it seems to ws to be easily mside, 
when we taie the trouble to reflect upon the riJle which ^jaintiug 
should play when allied to architecture. It is beyond dispute 
that the effects which form ite legitimate aim, are effects of ensembk, 
in which the architecture should preserve its proper importance. 
When the two arts are only brought into juxtaposition for the sake 
of mutual destruction, it would be very much better to keep them 
apart. They can only work together harmoniously thi-ough mutual 
concession. Should the painter pretend to be indifferent to the 
architectonic nature of his work, and concentrate all his eflbi'ti 
upon his own particular department — as if he were working on his 
own account — real decoration would become impoBsible, as such 
conditions could only make it result in discord. yVe have seen this 
very clearly, ever since pictures executed in studios replaced wall 
pictures carried out on the spot bmoe that change took plan 
the true fundamental conditions of piutorial decoration ha^e been 
completely oveilooked The fiult ha I alreadj become conspicu 
oua iu the best works of monumental painting even in fiesco of 
the Renaissance The better traditions of the pa^t weie forgotten 
"When Michael Angclo deccratel the vault of the bi.tine chapel, 
ho never gave a thought to tlio building itself. His vault is 
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splendid iii its unity, but what of tlio room whicli it covers? Tlie 
master cared nothing about it, and his paintings altogether destroy 
the architecture. 

There has been no lack of artists who have been seduced by 
this example, and who have acted as if the two arts were only 
combined for mutual annihilation. In these days, the painter and 
the architect work quite independently of each other, and every 
day the abyss which separates them becomes wider. 

This divorce of two arts which for so long were wedded, has 
become more accentuated by the very efforts which have been 
made in recent times to bring them together. It is obvious that 
in the majority of such attempts, the architect has made no effort 
to foresee the effect which paintings carried out upon the sm-- 
faces prepared by him would really have ; and that the painter has 
only looked upon such surfaces as canvases stretched in a less con- 
venient studio than hia own, and has never troubled himself about 
the surroundings of his work. 

To make the combination fit and complete, the painter must 
cease to look upon his picture as an isolated piece of decoration. 
He must condescend to allow his art to play the part of an auxi- 
liaiy; and, consei^uently, must impose upon it such restrictions 
as may be necessary in order to render harmony possible. 

One of the most imperative sacrifices which he is called upon 
to make, is the abandonment of any attempt at realistic illusion. 
When easel pictni'es enter into a struggle with the realities of 
nature, we do not condemn them, because they are only acting 
after the law of their kind. But in the decoration of a building, 
such attempts are out of place ; because even partial success is 
impossible, on account of the disabilities imposed by perspective, 
which makes everything seem untrue to such spectators as do not 
happen to he placed immediately in front of the point of sight. 

Any kind of painting which aims to deceive the eye — such as the 
imitation of ornaments in relief — is equally out of place, and for a 
similar reason. No attempt can be made to reproduce in their 
true relative dimension/^ the real modelling and appearance of 
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ielief'5 of mouldii^-, jf Lohimiio ml theu npitil tli i foiiib 
1 u^f be interpreted iii such a wiy as to bring them within tlic 
iL-ich uf pa lit IiidLcd when an effoit is made to lepiodiice by 
meaiia of colour tbe modelling of &ucli i thing foi instance as a 
itone TIL, vie — eicu if we illow that fiom Jiie staiidpcmt a certain 
amount of illusion is the re&ult, a sidelong gl \nce n ill at once 
destiny its reility , mil cwse it's noi!?\lient but luiiccouiit^bly 
Msibk paiti its niouldm^s and piofiles Tihich ref ^e to i Lcm 
modate thtmsehes to the liws of pLi-ipectne t j oliceiiujst 



In the decorative pamtmg both of ancient timea and L.t the middle 
ages, the gi-eatest care was taken to avoid everythiug which 
seemed to be an attempt at impossible illusion. The chief object 
was always to please the eye ; never to deceive it. 

We may divide monumental painting into two categories : the 
representatiou of subjects and pui'cly oruameutal work. 

Of the first kind we have very few specimens left to ua from 
antiquity. But the paintings upon the so-called Eti-uscan vases 
discovei-ed iii the tombs of Cometo, arc earned out after the same 
mauner an the Byaantiue pictures of the eighth and ninth ccu- 
tnriee, and those on French moinimontal structures of the eleventh 
and twelfth ceutuiies. In subject pictui'cs, each figure is in the 
form of a dai-k silhouette st:uiding vigorously out from a light 
ground ; or, vice vei-sA, a light figure relieved upon a dark ground — 
its features, the folds of its draperies, its muscles, &c., are merely 
indicated by dark linos. Accessories i-eceive hieroglyphic treat- 
ment, the human figure alone being developed in its real shape. A 
palaee is rendered by two columns and a pediment ; a tree by a 
stem topped with a few leaves ; a inver by a serijeiitiue stroke of 
the pencil, and so on— like those landscapes which serve as back- 
grounds in many of the productions of the Italian Kenaissanee. 

We may say, then, that artistic I'aces have regarded monnmen- 
tal painting as illuminated and but slightly modelled drawing; and 
that when it gives us good design wedded to harmonious colour, 
it ha« done all that wc should expect. The difficulty is no doubt 
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great, and the result considerable. It is by the iise of these ap- 
parently simple materials, that the great successes in coloiored 
decoration have been achieved that are impressed so strongly 
on our memories.' 

We will give il. Viollet-le-Dno's observations upon this point in 
his own words, premising that he baa devoted fifty years of hts 
life to the study of French monumental art. 

" Harmony in monumental subject-painting is always regulated 
by essentially decorative principles. It changes in quality of tone, 
but it always remains equally applicable to subject Or ornament. 
Thus, for instance, in the twelfth century it was absolutely 
similar to tliat of Creek painting. Backgrounds were kept light, 
figures and ornaments were put in with full local colour instead 
of with what we call denii-tiut ; reliefs were light, almost white, 
in their most salient parts ; modelling was carried out in brown 
for every tint alike ; finishing touches, in light colour upon the 
dark and sombre parts, and in dark colour upon the light parts, 
corrected any spottiness in the ensemble. Colours were always 
broken, at least in broad light surfaces ; black was sometimes 
used to mark relief ; gold was admitted in brilliant parts, such 
as embroidery and the nimbus of a saint, but very nu-ely or never 
as a backgroimd. The dominant colours were yellow ochre, light 
red, greens of various shades ; and, secondarily, rose-purple, light 



' M. VioUet-le-Dui!, in the before-mentioned article in tis Viclioitnaire dc 
V Architecture, eElablisheB two importaot facts wliich are very ereditalile to the 
Frencli artists of the □iii]d2e ages. First, after iJieeleveath cental? we iinil, intbe 
ilecoratire (tesigns of onr artists, n tnitli of expFe»tioa and gesture whicli is nevor 
seen in the Bjzantine artists of the same epoch ; thaj freeil themselves entirely 
from pi'lesU; tnulition and sought their inspiration in nature, French SFtists 
possessed truthful powers of observation in eveiTtJiing that related to drairfng, 
to gesture, oompcoition and expression, and emancipated themeelveo before their 
Italian contemporaries. The paintings and vignettes in such manuscripts of the 
thirteenth centui? as have come don-n to us, prove that Franco possessed, fifty 
yeOTE before the time of Giotto, men ivho hod already achieved that progress in 
art -which is generally attributed to. the pnpil of Cimabue, and to Mm only. 
. i^econilly, as early as the eleventh century tlicy made nee of coIduib ground with 
puce linseed oil. 
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violot-piirplo, and light blue. A brown line ivas alwnys interposed 
between neighbouring colours; whilst we very seldom find that 
the sense of harmony in twelfth century painters, allowed them 
to place, in immediate juxtaposition, two colours of equal values 
—they introduced between them some tint of value inferior 
to both. Thus, for instance, between a light red and a gi-een of 
equal strength, we find yellow, or very light blue ; between a 
blue and green of equal values, a light rose-purple. The general 
appearance is soft, without harshness, but brilliant, and with a 
great look of firmness resulting irom the use of brown outlines 
and white reliefe. Towards the middle of the thirteenth century 
a change iu the quality of tone took place. The primaiy colours 
begni to prevail; more particularly blue and red-green are no 
longer used except for transitions ; backgrounds become dark, 
reddish brf>wii, deep blue, sometimes even black, and sometimes 
gold— the latter always diapered. White appears no more but 
in delicate lines for the sake of relief; yellow ochre is only em- 
ployed for accessories ; modelling is carried out in local colour. 
Tints are always separated by a very dark brown or even a blafik 
line. Vestments aud draperies are in gold which is always cither 
diapered or relieved with brown. Carnations ai-e fair and bright. 
The general appeai-ance is wai-m, brilliant, evenly sustained ; and 
sometimes it would be sombre were it not relieved by the em- 
ployment of gold." 

"Towards the close of the century another change took place. 
Tones became harsher. Black, i-eddish-brown heightened with 
black, and deep blue were frequently used for backgrounds. 
Vestments, on the other hand, were carried out in bright colours, 
— rose, light green, reddish-yellow and very bright blue ; gold 
was less often seen. Di-aperies of white, especially of greyish and 
greenish tint, were frequent. Some of them were polychrome, 
having transverse bars of red embroidered with white, black and 
gold. Carnations became nearly white." 

" In the fourteenth century the dominant colours were different 
tones of grc\-, gi-ev-gi-een, light gi'oen and light rose ; blue never 
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appears in a pure unmked state except in Ijackgrouuda, whiuh 
are kept light. Gold is rare ; backgrounds of black, reddish- 
brown or yellow ochre, are most common. The brown outline is 
strong, the modelling very weak and feeble; white reliefs dis- 
appear, hut those in browu or black are frequent. Flesh tints arc 
very light. The general aspect is cold. The colour is sacrificed 
to the drawing, as if the painters feared to diminish the effect of 
the latter by the proximity of brilliant tints." 

"Towards the second half of the fourteenth centuiy back- 
grounds begin to be carried out in various colours, like mosaics 
in which many tints are damasked into ea^ih other. Draperies 
and flesh-tints remain light ; black disappears from backgi-oimds, 
and is only used to define form ; gold still exists in the mosaic of 
jUrounds; accessories are light neuti'al tint relieved with light 
colours and ornamenta of gold. The general aspect is soft and 
brilliant. Colours are much broken, whilst at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century they appear in broad, intense masses. By the 
latter time modelling is very much neglected, and the direction of 
the light very vaguely determined. The most salient paits ai'e 
the lightest in colour, which is in obedience to the principles of 
decorative painting. But in backgrounds and accessories — such as 
trees, palaces and buildings generally — we already find traces of a 
more realistic manner; lineai' perspective is sometimes attempted, 
but aerial is not yet thought of. Fabrics are skilfully rendered, 
and flesh delicately modelled. Gold is used more or less every- 
where ; it is found in draperies, hair, in the details of every 
adjunct, and we find none of those sacrifices which are rightly 
looked upon as necessary in painting a picture. The most in- 
significant detail is depicted with as much care and is endowed 
with as much light, as the principal character. This indeed is 
one of the conditions of monumental painting. Upon the walls of 
a saloon, of necessity always viewed obliijuelj, that which the eye 
demajods is a well-sustained general harmony — a surface equal 
in its solidity and richness, without imaginary hollows or blank 
spaces, which, though meant as a foil to the surrounding beauties, 
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Li'iiij,e tlie propoiti ns, ami destroy the mcuniug of their arclii- 
toctural framework "" 

This 18 one of Oil principal mconvcnieiices risulting from the 
bubstitution of ordmu'y studio pictui-es for momimeiital painting. 
Ho\* IS it posbible to lecoiicile the series of planes, of reliefs, and 
c f hollows and of ^ irious distances, with the preservation of au 
aichiteetoniG character? "We may refuse to admit the reality of 
the optical illusion which is the object, more or less, of painting, 
and lie may not be cai-ried away by its artifices ; yet it cannot 
be denied that the impression conveyed to the brain from a picture, 
IS '5ufhcientlj bke that which results from the reality, to make its 
mtiusion into the midst of architectural calculations, and across 
the Iiue-i ind smfaccs of a monument, a cause of great iii- 
comcnience 

The simplihcxtion in the method of execution demanded by 
monumental p\mting has nocessarUj considerable iuflueuce over 
the conception of such works. In an article \ipon Jean Uoujon, 
(jrustave PHnche espresses his astonishment that the artist in 
question should have given to his caryatides in the Salh da Cent 
glasses heads of so realistic a type, copied directly from models, 
and therefore full of individual vitality. 

They certainly do convey a regrettable feeling of contmdic- 
tioii and unfitness. Women when reduced to act the part of 
supporting pillars, are evidently called upon to abandon their 
chamcteristics as individual women. We do not require them to 
bring to the performance of their new function anything but 
variety and suppleness in the leading lines of their figures, 
Diffei'enees of character, of temperament, of intelligence, all that 
is outwardly made manifest by modifications of physiognomy, tan 
have no place in this peculiar mode of employing the female form. 
Tliese, therefore, should be carefully eliminated ; not because life 
and reality are vices in sculpture, as Gustave Planche seems to 
insinuate, but because a eixj'atid is rather an architectural mem- 
ber than a statue in the proper sense of the word. 

' Dktionyiairc raisiiiuie de V ArcUtedure Fi-anfaise, t. iii. lip. 67, 68. 
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We might mteipret in i himiUr sen&e what the same critic has 
elsewhere wiitteii en the subject uf lehgioua paiiitiag. He 
declares that the principal merit of the \ irgins of Raphael ie their 
want of vitility, seeing that, in his opinion, " life would prolane 
them ! " ' 

la reality there is no questun of aiijthing of the Idiid, The 
truth is— momimental paintin^, nhethei religious or not, is 2>re- 

' Herei8tliewholopflEEftge(Po Uaiisd'nrtiMea I pp 215-fi); it is very curious: — 
"To every iBin ao u-tameato the study of liviuf, nature, it is evident that tiie Ma- 
donnas of £aphael da not and conld not live. ITIie lips, so reiined and pure, cuiild 
never talk; the chastely downcast eyes could nei'er look up; the cheeks, whose 
contours excite our utmoBt adinrratJon, never glowed with each blood as runs in onr 
veins. Tl^t this is true, is tho chief reason that Raphael was the grea(«Et of 
religions painters ; if life be impossible for the beings whom he created, it is not 
because he lias stupidly omitted one or many of its elemeufs, but because he haa 
simplified, throngh his own powerful will, the forms in which life makes itself 
known to us. In order to bring tte human face within the tnie harmony of lines 
of which he dreamed, he eliminateil those petty details which nature presents to 
us, witii which actual life cannot dispense, but which, nevertheless, are not ahso- 
lutel; necessary in a picture. He subdnes that lively colour which indicates 
rude force and health ; he softens those mnscniar masses which explain and pro- 
duce movement ; he effaces the folds of tlie eyelids : and all this perpetual 
sioiplificatioa of the lines of the human figure, far from being an evidence of 
ignorance or want of skill on the part of the artist, serves to signify that he has 
conceived and is realising a form more pure and elevated than that of ordinary 
humanity. His knowledge enables him to abbreviate ; his wish for generalization 
causes him to simplify. Again, all the Madonnas of Raphael address the sonl 
rather than rejoice the eye. Tliere reign in their eyes an innocence and a sin- 
cerity so divine, that life, should it touch them, would but profane. They are, it may 
be, incapable of movement, bnt then motion Is not necessary for their celestial 
reveries. They do not breathe the same ^ as we do. The words which their mouths 
m^it pronounce would not have the same sonnd as ours. Althoagh they resemble 
the women of eari>h, we know that they were not bom among os." We ourselves are 
far from sharing in the opinions, which are here quoted, of Jules de Eroncouii ; we 
must^ however, express our pleasure in the fact that Ghistave Flanche has not 
carried his admiration of dead painting into subjects which have nothing to do 
with religion. In the sequel he explains very learnedly that, though M. Ingres 
did well to borrow the style of Bapliael in his treatment of religious subjects, he 
deceived himself when " he attempted to generalise particular tmths ; be mis- 
understood the history of the art which he profeE5ed, when, he attempted to treat 
the ordinary run of subjects after the Roman manner." He recognises, in fact, 
that outside religious painting, truth and life resume their rights ; and he re- 
proaches Ingres in that he fiuleci to understand so much. 
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Uiiiinentiy decorative, because its alliance with architecture fcrbids 
it to be Euiythii^ else ; and under such conditions, any attempt nt 
exact and minute reality would be out of place, and inconsistent 
with the sacrifices of all kinds which sitch subordination imposes. 

The painting of ornament or coloured decoration independent 
of any subject, also possesses great importance, and in many cases 
is only properly applied with very great difficulty, because its laws 
change with every variation of place or object. As M. Viollet-le- 
Due very justly observes, it may increase the size of a building or 
reduce it ; it may make light or darkness j it may break up pro- 
portions, or give them additional \-alue : it may bring things near, 
or bear them away ; it may give cither pleasm'e or fatigue, divi- 
sion or unity; it may hide faults or exa^erate them. Such art 
is a fairy who may be lavish either of good or eril, but is never 
indifferent. By its aid pillars swell or grow thin, grow tail or 
short; at its will, vaults are lifted or brought close to us; sur- 
faces are extended or curtailed, our eye is chirmed or ofiended, 
OTir impressions concentnted mto one dominant thought, oi all 
sense of unity destroyed, "With one stioke of the biush it liu 
ruin an ably conceived woik , but also it c»n turn the humblest 
bmldings into attractive dnellingfa , it con make a bare and col I 
saloon put on such an appearance thit thencefirth it is lemem 
liored as a bright and cheiiahed spot 

Must we then conclude that the application of decorati\e pimt- 
ing i-eqiiires colourists of undoubted genius, and that no man 
should venture upon its pi-aetice unless he be a Veronese or a 
Titian 1 Certainly not. The difficulties which seem so formidable, 
and really are so to us, were the most simple things in the world 
to artists who had before them the traditionary examples of na- 
tions accustomed to paint the interiors, and very often the exteriors, 
of all their buildings, within certain well understood limitations. 
There is no necessity for colourists such as the Venetians or the 
Flemings ; the Thibetans, the Hindoos, the Chinese, the Japanese, 
and the Persians are equal to all that we want. None of these 
races require artists of genius to enable them to produce porcelain. 
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c ipets and &has\la of iiianellu & colitur lliey do the work 
naturally and with tlie ^eite^t posible uertamtj their jro 
ceases aie childish m their s mpbcitj Let i% exxmrne a Pers an 
carpet oi Oashmere sh^wL Leavmg on one 9 ic the d ce of 
tints which are alw\js M)ber lal dehcate we see that ut of 
ten coloiu'8 eight are bioken and that the 'value of each cornea 
from it^ justapo'Mition to another Tjie in Indian >ihanl to pieces 
thread by thread ; separate its various tints and you will be sur- 
prised to find how little brilliancy they individually possess. There 
is not one of the wools but would appear very dull beside our 
dyes ; but so soon as they have passed through the skilful hand of 
the Thibetan weavers and have become labrics, they excel all our 
tissues in the perfection of their harmony. Now this quality 
depends entirely upon a thorough knowledge of the reciprocal 
power of tint, upon the correct arrangement according to the in- 
fluence which each exercises upon the other, and above all upon 
the relative importance given to broken tints. They do not 
attempt to achieve a startling combination, in which as many 
crude coloiws as possible are brought into inharmonious juxtapo- 
sition ; tJiey aim to give some one point as much value as pos- 
sible by surrounding it with neutral tones. A square centimetre 
of turquoise blue upon a lai^e surface of i-eddish brown, will 
acquire so gi-eat a value and depth that at a distance of ten paces 
it will still appear blue and transparent. Multiply its size by 
five, and it will not only itself become dull and undecided, but it 
will also cause the warm brown which sun-ounds it to appear 
heavy and cold." 

JL VioUet-le-Dnc, who has given as much care to the study of 
this class of decoration as to that which has been previously 
mentioned, thus sums up the result of his observations : 

" There are only, as everyone knows, three colours, yellow, red, 
and blue — black and white being merely two negations : white 
being uncoloured light, and black the absence of light. From 
these three colours all the multitude of tints is derived by means 
of infinite commixtures. Yellow and blue produce greens ; red 
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and bhio, pui'ple ; red and yellow, the various shades of orange. 
In these colours and their vfnious complications, the presence of 
black and white gives increased or diminished light; Just because 
black and white arc two negations, and are foreign to the idea of 
colour, their proper destiny in decorative work is to bring out the 
values. White is luminous, and black both develops its luminous- 
nesB and acta as its limit. The decorative painters of the middle 
ages, either ft'om instinct or more probably from tradition, always 
introduced either black or white, sometimes both, into their scheme 
of colour. Arguing from what is simple to what is complicated, 
we shall be able to aiTive it an explanation of their methods. We 

nly int dt^kh fth tnfte-Sjwh th 

1 ht d ft St 1 D ng tl h 1 p n 1 f th m ddle e 

ham m tal p nt n play 1 npott [-tw b 
rv tl t th t t 1 ay be an bj 1 pt k y f 1 

t whi h h Ih d th gh t tl mpl t w k— I h 

I te 1 t m ht b ]N th k y f 1 ( Iff) 

e n t t 11 num th y m y iict be ed It tlu-e 

1 t that It 1 1 y y 11 d d nd bj d d bl 

h ncesalj Idtl trmd Bxy t nt h t 
P rpl ani g 1 ay is 1 w th 11 k d ht bl 1 

In 3rd tl 1 y bta n d 1 y th u e f m tu e f all tl e 
th 1 H d bl k b n d t t d t np 

tl f rm 1 1 u h t n the 1 nun u fix 

N" w 1 t uppo th t th 1 f y 11 i nt d 1 y 

1, that of red by 2, that of blue by 3 ; by mixing red and yellow 
we obtain orange, value 3 ; yellow and bhie produces green, 
vahie, 4 ; red and blue, purple, value 5. Suppose, again, we wish 
to place colours upon any surface in such a way that their harmony 
shall not be injuriously affected, and that we have to begin with 
red and yellow. We must make the yellow occupy at least twice 
as much siwface as the red. If we then add blue the harmony 
becomes more complicated; its jiresence necessitates either a pio- 
portionnl increase of the red and yellow surfaces, or the use of 
green and purple tints to give thom strength; and these two tints 
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must not occupy less thaii a quarter and a fifth of the total sur- 
fece respectively. These elementary rules of harmony were always 
obaervod by the decorative painters of the middle ages. They 
very rarely made use of all the colours and tones which were at 
their command, on account of the innumerable difficulties result- 
ing from juxtaposition and the relative importance as to surface 
of each tint — a matter of rigid rule. When all three colours and 
their composites were made use of, gold became indispensable ; it 
was charged both with the completion and, if necesaaiy, the 
reconstitution of harmony. Going back to the most simple prin- 
ciples-!— perfect harmony may be obtained by the use of yellow 
and red (red ochre), especially when heightened with white. It 
is impossible to obtain harmony with yellow and blue, or red 
and blue, except by tlie aid of intermediary tints. Should you 
wish to decorate a hall with red and blue, or yellow and blue 
ornament upon a white ground, you would find haimony quite 
impossible ; for yellow {yellow ochre) and red {red ochre) are the 
only two colours that can be brought together without the 
mediation of other tints." 

Obedience to other equally elementary principles is no lesa 
indispensable. The same ornament apparently has dimensions 
which vary according as it is carried out in dark upon a l^ht 
ground, or in light upon a dark ground. If, of two pilasters of 
similar height and bulk, the one be decorated in vertical lines 
and the other with ornamental bands, the former will appear, at 
a little distance, both the taller and the thinner. 

We need not go fiu'ther into details of the kind. "VVe will 
content ourselves with recommending those who arc interested in 
the question to study the article, to which we have more than once 
refen'ed, in the Dictionnaire raiionne de V Architecture Franqaise} 
It is a veritable treatise upon chromatic harmony by a man 
thoroughly master of the subject. It contains a multitude of facts 

' Article Peinture, t. yii. The engcaTingB after drawings by M. VioUet'le-Dnc 
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!is itttoi'ostii^ aa they arc little known. They who read it will 
sec that the laws of the harmony of colours can. no more be 
griLSped by mere instinct than can those of musical harmouy ; that 
attentive, exclusive and iong-contiiiued study is necessary ; that 
the excellent decoration of the monnmenta of antiquity and of the 
middle ages, and our modern ill-success in the same branch of 
art, are due, the former to careful study, the latter to absolute 
neglect of the laws of which we have been treatiug. Our artists 
have lost their grasp of the true tradition; nor is this the 
worst, they imagine they can supply its place by chance iuspii-a- 
tious and individual instincts. What would they say of any 
good fellow who, in blissful ignorance of the laws of harmony, 
thought he could compose symphonies equal to Beethoven ? They 
would call him an idiot. Yet nothing will prevent us, in 
our almost universal contempt for science, from treating as a 
matter of individual taste the often peculiarly-complicated prob- 
lems of the harmony of colours. There is much discussion at the 
present moment on the subject of decorative painting. Attempts 
ai-e made to decorate Mlds dt ville and palaces of justice. We 
hope, in case these projects are followed up, that those who are 
invited to carry them out will be asked to begin their task by 
the study of the essential conditions of monumental painting. 
But no, to be strictly truthful, we do not indulge in any such hope. 
Every report and circular handed about or published upon the 
subject, shows clearly enough that there is no desire for monu- 
mental art. A certain number of more or less famous artists, ill 
or well chosen as chance may direct, are requested to funiish a 
certain number of grand studio pictures, referring in a greater 
or less degree to certain given subjects, and of a predetermined 
size : when these are finished they are paid for, and incontinently 
stuck on their destined place on the wall, without one thought as to 
whether they agree or coiiflict with the surrounding architecture. 
So the thing is done ; and this in modem France is called the 
protection of art. 

We cannot tell whether historic art will, or wiU not have 
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re-ison tt> lejoice at sucii a atate tf thinj,a But one thing wc 
do kn w, dnd thit is that monumentil painting, in the true sense 
of the word, will only gain frran it an -idditional proof of the 
contempt in nhiLh it is new held fr m sheer ignorance of its firat 
ind list piimiple 
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CHAPTER V. 



The dance like mu&i b 'i iwailt of the itfiex jiutiou of tlie 
iieiTCs of feelm, upon the muac l? ^ny moral impression, such 
an joy 01 any phj&ical one such as that cmsed by strongly 
marked music gV, ^ ii e to an excitement which seeks interpre- 
t \t on HI ^est I n o\ ement and attitude 

The union f the t^ ca isls made dancmg one of the arts. The 
pnmaiy el mont is the movements and ^cstuies resulting from 
moral evcitement \s may be supposed the variety of these is as 
infinite as tint f the feelm^^s to which they owe their birth — 
auger joy fught soirow admiixt m and enthusiasm are out- 
\\ardly espiessed by -VLiy diflerent signs Otiier modifications, 
a^am sprin^ fiom the geneiil thai wteiistics of nations, or from 
the pwticular charocteiiatics of miuiduals 

These disunited circumstances would never, if left to them- 
selves, have produced an art ; it was first necessary that they 
should be regulated and bound together by that common bond 
of discipline which is called rhythm. 

Each complete group of movements or attitudes, the expres- 
sion of some definite sentiment, had to be brought iuto subordi- 
nation to some particular rhythm, with the effect of combining 
all its particular and individual manifestations within a common 
limit, and condensing similar emotions so as to produce a single 

' We aball enplain this action more f nlly in the succeeding chapter. The dance 
occupies BO inferior a place among the ads of our day, that we hare not thought 
it neceesary to consider it in detail, notwithstanding its great importaaoe in 
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and uniijue result : espressive power is Increased by the banisli- 
meBt of discord, and the coacentration of movomeiit ia a potent 
factor in the development of its general features. 

This fact is very dearly seen in the case of those races with 
whom the dance still aubsista as a manifestation of collective 
sentiments. National, war, and religious dances, are all essentially 
espressive. 

But, besides these spontaneous dances, there are the spectacular, 
introduced iuto our operas under the name of balleta. These do 
not necessarily exclude al! idea of expression ; but their chief aim 
is to delight the eye by grace of form, of movement, and of Rtti- 
tude — and thus they roay fairly bo called decorative dances. 

As for the dancing of the drawing-room — we do not mean to speak 
of it, because to us it does not seem possible to establish any con- 
nection between art and such mere rhythmic promenades, which 
no more resemble national dances than a modem procession re- 
sembles a dance of religion. 

We may regret that this is so. The dance might, even in our 
day, possess some of the utility which it could boast in former 
times. It might become an efficient aid to physical, and even to 
moral education. But how can we dance so long as we are 
expected to invite three thousand people to do so in a space that 
will barely hold five hundred 1 There can be no doubt that the 
general tendency of the time is to avoid the great crowd of pre- 
tended duties which resolve themselves into formal ceremonies 
and a mere matter of bowing. Clubs supersede balls ; everyn-here 
we hear the same complaint— the difficulty to find dancers. It 
is not impossible that dancing may come into fashion again some 
day in this western world, but this cannot be until it has under- 
gone some vast modifications, which shall do something to rein- 
state it in its ancient position as one of the arts. 

At one time the dance was a real art, having a serious import 
of its own. Greek tragedy itself was the offspring of the sacred 
dances of the Dionyaia, the traces of which lingered to a late date 
in the dmmatic chorus. Dancing is to be found in the first rank 
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of the arts among all the peoples of antiquity. Up to tho twelfth 
century it was preserved by our ancestors in their religious cere- 
monies in churches and cemeteries. Its life was prolonged even 
to the seventeenth century in certain districts — near Limoges for 
example. They footed it gaily at the court of Heury IV. ; whilst 
iit that of the Grand Mo»arque the measure was almost grave. 
But now, apart from ballets, the dance has lost its significance in 
France, so far as the fashionable world is concerned ; if it may be 
said that character dances are still found in certain country places, 
and in the public casinos of some of our great cities. 

Pantomime, necessarily included in any definition of the art 
of movement, may be considered in eonnectiou with dancing, 
though the association woidd seem to be founded upon analogies 
more apparent than real. Pantomime is almost always a mere 
corruption or exa^eration of dancing — in the sense that it too 
often strains the natural signification of movements in the at- 
tempt to make them convey ideas which would be much more 
easily and clearly expressed by woi-ds. This, it need not be said, 
is a complete violation of the first rule of art. 

Tahleaux vivants, which for some years have enjoyed considei'- 
able popularity, may also be looked upon as hybrid productions 
devoid of artistic value. In feet, their first condition, immobility, 
places them in absolute contradiction to the definition of dancing. 
Neither do they fall within the same category as painting or sculp- 
ture, for of these, the essential characteristic is the interpretation 
of life by means of purely conventional processes. Besides, in most 
cases t^eaux vivants are nothing but pretests for the eshibitiou 
of women in different degrees of nudity ; a fact of itself sufficient 
to place them without the limits of art. The impressions which 
we receive in looking at the Veniis of the Louvre, have nothiug 
in common with those inspired by the sight of a naked female. 
.Such spectacles may be in complete accord with the habits and 
sentiments of the society which has bi-ought them into fashion, 
as, too, may be the short petticoats of the ballet girl ; but these 
things, or the like, arc happily entirely foreign to our subject. 
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MUSIC. 

^1 BriefievieioofthenUtori/of Mmk 
The iiiuf,iL tf savages uaually consists uf the mere luftmti, 
repetition of cue movement, T\hich if varying m rapidity js 
aiwijs le^ukr With the negroes the number of singing notes is 
limited to foui when there ate no extemil ciicumstances to 
cause modifications Melodj is but vigue m form and without 
■vuiety The m notonous duelling upon i single note si,ti&fiea 
them, the rude rattle ot the drum foims then most h\ely 
enjoyment 

The Mongolian racts, paiticulaily tho ChmOf.e, iie ■very 
superior to the negroes but they, too, stem long tgo to have 
reached the hmit of tht,ir eapacitj for pioj,ress The imperfec 
tion of their titistio organization is minife'ited by then" tiant of 
skill m pereeivmg md rendering delicate gradations 

The gndatton and harmony i f sound are as unknown to Chinese 
muaiwans as those of colour and pcispective are to then artists 
Their scale is composed of but fa^e notes ^\hl,t is atdl more 
tiHrpiHm^ 13 the fact that having le\mt, both theoretically 
and by the experience of then m->trumenta, the use cf the 
chromatic scale, they still lefuse to employ semitones, without 
which no musical art la possible Thej sm^ but little Like the 
negroes they prefer the sound of instinments to that of the 
voi(,e and, in sound as in loIoui, Iiudness la the quality which 
most ddights them. It is impo siblt, fu i I'uiopem c\i to 
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t ue a d nd 1 J- the heli uf p ire f ncj -athw ti a I y y 
1 a They ha e n not on f ha o y 1 produ e tl e r 
n el d e they e nd ud tr n^e I i&t umcut cent va c a 
u wle of bo o o f b,tu e 1 ell 1 heets of metal o f ood 
hUc Irums mark the t n e M, the jr ce of the cond cto 
tn npeta in! yn bah ongs ult ntttna e vhel all el dy 
th tempests of deafe g o se 

So fir as we ai-e alle to t-a«e the p bt no e tlatthe sc 
f the wl to race iltl o gh also sp u^ u^, from the des e foi 
hjth u has a e •> d fferent cha -act fron that of e^ o a nd 
h ef>e Its ch ef cha ■octer st c seems to ha e bee i a vaoUe and 
1 c ly sentm nt ts rao e eut nas measured u 1 e en slow 
Itl o gh th K ce t becan accele -ated to oi extreme 
■apdty The p t a nh ! h been reco red i the most 
nc ent E^l t au me ts d cat the pr dom nonce of s „ 

1 J th 1 rese ce of s nj,ers q the ct of beat g t ne \nd 
btsid 3 — the n p rt nt part pi edhi thehaip the Ij c and oti e 
str e ts of oft a d m d lated effect s ftic ently shoiis how 
I ffere t the n of is h ^ pe pie must have 1 een fro u that of 
tl Mo gol n r ce 

The st str ki ^ of thes d tierences co t. n d n the fact 
th t tl e M n^o! a race neve i cd at tl e tl c oncept on 
the em] loyu e t of s m tone Ti e 1 tt aces end wed w th 
more sens t e OT^ s and the ef e capable of t,r sp n,, an 1 
c mpar n^ the n ost m te nte t als eiag{,erated the n mbe of 
thes se n t es the ea 1 est ton c scales The n ost a c ent 
and a ithent c Sansk t treat e poa m s d de the s le nto 
so e ntenals d bet een thee aga twenty smaller aid 
neq al ntervals a e d t b ted The I e "o s adn t twe ty 
fo r th \i I seve teen Ti e P lasg c yst m also as that 
of the octa e d led nt t tj fou q rt r t es A 1 ttle 
later n n p rtant mod ficat on fo d ts way nto the m is cil 
J tern of the Greek the complete t a sfo -mat n of tl e 
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Kcheme, and tlie creation of tlie diatonic system. This distributoa 
the Hiiccession of sounds into one series of intcr\'.als called tones 
and semitones, ■wlilch formed the basis of the music of the 
middle ages and the Eenaissanee, and began by the substitntiou 
■of the tetrachord, or series of foiu" sounds, for the simpler division 
■of the octave. In this new system the chromatic style, as it is 
now called, was first introduced by the supei-aession of the 
quarter — by the semi-tone. 

In spite, however, of all these modifications, Greek music 
ever retained its intimate connection with speech. It never 
emerged from the conditjon of meloposia^ Its office was to guide 
the voice, to mark the rhythm of verse, and to a«centiuite the 
niling character of a poem by that of its iiccompaniment. 

Ill the Greek dmmas each pei-aonage sang or intoned his part 
on a particular note, detenniiied by the prevaihng sentiment 
of his role, and by the kind of mask which he had to wear ; 
which, in their turn wei'e naturally gay or sorrow-struck, terrible 
or benignant, according to the individuality represented. Every- 
thing had to be kept in siiboi-dination to the dramatic situation. 
Character and its accidental peculiarities were suppressed for the 
sake of a general and unchangeable type. The number of their 
masks was very small, and, for the same reason, all their music 
could be brought into three main categories or styles — the Lydian, 
expressive of sorrow and complaint ; the Phrygian, of violent and 
excited passion ; and the Doric, consecrated to the interpretation 
of tranquillity, calmness, temperance, manly and dignified course. 
The last named is the majestic style, as well in music as in archi- 
tecture. 

Declamation is governed by musicid rhythm. This regulates its 
movement and determines its cadence, with a tyranny so absolute 
that in these days we should be hardly able to endure it ; although 
in ancient times no man thought of complaint, because rhythm was 
then universal, even in conversation, and its monotonoiia cadence 
grateful to the ear. 

AVc must remember that only within the last half-ccntuiy, we 
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IXM. le„iii t t-miULi Uj th Al iliic fiuiii tliat ii Icn 
umtumity both m lei ific\tioii lu i itLital iiliicb to our fathers 
vioue seumed iioitf j tf tragedi oi m keep n^ with tpic di^jnitv 
Even the totm of pf et c woiks, ivas iice it^ulatod 1 j ihythi i 
It has 1 een quite recently demoiistr ted that the tragedies of 
Eschjius lie made up ff i -icric f i ivta i\hicl mutually 
coireapoiid m numhei ot hues in iuoiemeut of phiases and e\c 
m cho ce of woi h \n auonyn oti& ii 3 ler} nnciciit Gieek mum 
script which hia been translated ij Mr 1 inceut showb u& thit 
the Gieeks made a distmctiou between tno different kinds of 
melody — that of prose, produced bj- variety in the successive 
accents of a phrase; and that of music, consisting in "the flttisig 
airangement of consecutive sounds." The musician "who would 
well compose a aoiig, need only take account of the natiual affinity 
of sounds and of the quality proper to each." There is not a word 
as to sympathy with the sentimeuts to be esprcsaed ; because in 
the ancient conception, such sympathy was confounded with and 
formed part of the sound itself— just as the moral impression of 
an object or spectacle was looked upon as an integral part of it. 

This point is of great importance, because it is so completely in 
accord with what we learn of the Gi-eek genius from the other 
arts. The theorists of antiquity looked upon their harmonies and 
their musical styles as different modes of establishing a connection 
between sounds in general and the musical scale, explaining their 
moral effects as the consequences of the mutual couneetiona of 
the vai'ious sounds. They looked upon it all as a mere matter of 
mechanism ; as an arrangement of means to an end, possessing us 
its own special chai-aeteristic and inherent property, the power to 
communicate a certain impulse to the soul— ns though the feelings 
of men were the effect and expression of his moral impressions, 
instead of being their cause. The creative power of music lies in 
its ability to recall foigotten impressions ; it works in a manner 
directly opposite to that insisted upon iiy the ancients. The 
power of melody does not reside in itself, Vint in the human 
soul, which uses it as a mcauf^ to convey ideas. This perpetiia) 
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substitution of exterior effect for iiitenial cause in the theories of 
the Greeks, is a moat important point, and one to be carefully 
taken into aeconnt by anyone who deaires to comprehend the 
ext-eut of the revolution effected by modem artistic science and 
practice. 

Even at the epoch when the Greek system was most complete, 
it was still much less extensive than ours. The tables of Alipius 
contain only three octaves and a note, both for instnimenta and 
voice ; moi-eover, one of these octaves was entirely neglected in 
practice. 

But it may perhaps hero be said tliat the diagram of Plato con- 
tains a system of almost five octaves. True, but Plato, himself, ac- 
knowledged that his musical laws were not meant for practical use ; 
they were not fitted for mortal ears, and may therefore be looked 
upon as purely ideal conceptions. The sentiment of tonality was 
much less pronounced among the Greeks than it is with its ; and 
the employment of b n ulti eo is nd d fte ent s nd o 1 armonr 
o thoroughly le e! ped n nod mus T\a wth them u 
e I yo The r Iv ise f ha mon om1 n t on w t m the 
omf an ment of tl e o c bv nstn ment* 

Greek mu 1 en n ed nto Italj afte ts f therland h-td 

ja ed nder the waj f P me m de no prw esa a d jis..ed 

t con I lete le 1 e n the first e tur es of tl e m ddle iges 
f r t fell nder tl e e ertl ■\uathen a pro ou ced ag- nst every 
thmg attached to P.i^an foimh of belief. Ch.nlemagne attenipted 
to rescue it from this state of neglect, but in vain ; and after his 
time, all further recovery was prevented by scholastic influence. 
From the mere fact that it was partly founded upon mathematical 
calculations, it became the prey of the doctors, who condemned it 
to the petrified immobility which was the fate of everything that 
fell under their hands. They found a pious amusement inarran^ng 
its notes into rosaries, crosses, ovals and lozenges, without troubling 
themselves about any useful results from such labours. 

After many unsuccessful experiments, then, the beginning of the 
seventeenth ceutuiT at la'it witnessed the establishment of the 
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diatonic system, with iiueiiuaily divided intervals between the 
tones and semitones. Wbcn once the modem system was dis- 
covered, progress Wiis extremely mpid. llelody, being the direct 
ospresaion of individual sentiment, naturally took the lead, and 
for a long time possessed a practically undivided empire— as 
was the case with line in the arts of design. Then, in the 
mnsical drama, aa the instrnments of the orchestra, inci-eased in 
number, complications were gradually introduced. The Italians 
led the way in the search after these new vehicles for effect. By 
their action they gave a great impulse to the development of 
harmony, although it was not their deliberate intention to do so ; 
for they looked upon it merely aa an auxiliary of melody. The 
orchestra, which, it appears, should be the proper domain of har- 
mony, set itself to sing, and the singer complacently accompanied 
it. In fine, all the apparent progress made by harmony ended 
in the triumph of melody. To this end Guglielmo, Paisiello 
and Cimarosa consecrated all their labours. The genius of the 
Italiiin race has never felt itself called upon to peneti-ate the 
psychologic mysteries which form the real raison d'etre of harmony. 
It makes use of it as a method to enliven or deepen the effect of 
melody, but never attempts to analyse its powei- to manifest the 
tempestuous feelings of the soul. The Italian mind has never con- 
ceived that harmony may possess aa much dramatic power as 
melody. It has failed to comprehend that the lattei' expresses 
rather the passions that can be defined, reproducing only that side 
of our nature which can be easily perceived and grasped ; while 
the other, the obscure and shadowy side, that underflow of agitation 
which eludes definite portrayal and the precise narrowness of 
e ire s on p oi>e to melody s the t 1 d n a of the f rmer 
Ha mony s as i le p an 1 d sta t 1 o f tl e ter al t m Its 
that dist h the deptls of mans nat e It ails tie o se 
f the tempest to ts tl ffect b J s ta re I funct on i 
1 ma mus It is so de -st o 1 I j 11 tl e great c m^ osers— 
1 n ck a d H yl Mozart nd Beetho e Tl e Ital ans 
1 It 1 1 f tl 3 t t tl ey 1 e n 
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Jined themselves too rigidly to the cultivation of the music of the 
senses. According to their notion, the chief fuuction of harmony 
is to soften the somewhat dry precision of naked melody ; to 
bathe, so to speak, all over-defined contours, and too rigid Imes, 
in demi-tint, and so to add much to the power of pleasing. It is 
a kind of glazing to which the artist has recourse for the softening 
of his colours; it gives them a sweeter tone, acting in fact the part 
of hiaroin o in pwuting 

It 18 not then in Italy that we shall find the real inventors of 
harmcny The Itahan c mposer^ invented the orchestra, but 
only m exception il cases did they assign to it its proper i-6k. 
( luck feeems ti have leen the first man to make proper use 
(.f it bide by iide w th the liinu wh ch was being developed on 
the stag'' he installed the true orchcstia to act aa a running com- 
mentary The story of the icpiesentition of Iphv/enia in Tai'.ris 
has been often told 

When Orestes sings that calmne s s ret n g to his soul, the 
aecompauimcnt becomes gloomy ai 1 t n ilt o "When Gliick 

■was reproached with the contradict on he mpat ently answered, 

Never mmd Orestes he says he s caln beles' Haydn at 
nearly the same period was an eiu lly [o verful agent in brm-,in^ 
ibiut the levoluti n but theciedtof ta complete accomplish 
mentis due to Mozart E\er tince his t me hirmony h\s cnjO}cl 
1 clearly defined office \11 hesitation has disappexrtd The li 
chestn has fiiialh taken its propei place in the aetnn f th 
drama developing the chaiacteis and rendeimg theme mpl te 
Harmony in the hanl tf Mozait became a bving t>ngue iiidi 
eating the darkh underitoo 1 em mis and tl e undefined tl sc iii 
ties bulled in the human soul 

But one mai has suipissed him in es(.reBsing the mystiiy f 
the passions in mtevpretui}:; the agitations of the heart an! m iid 
It 18 diflicult to imagine ispressiie power gi eater than that f 
Beethoven M isic h is ik n embarked like all othei ai ts iii i 
that psychological ^oyacre of 1 sc \ ly which has been its g al f i 
igLS H 1! n 1 -^ 1 ^ 1 Ih I ee tl c c ji 1 f racl d i i 
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oven thrcatcus to ileprivc her rival of a large sbsu-c of such 
importance as is still left her ; that is if we believe a man who 
adds to the most remarkable genius, mnsical theories of startling 
audacity. Such is the pix^imme sketched oiit by Wagner for the 
"music of the future." Yet he is too true a mudeian to fail to 
perceive, that, if such a programme were pushed to its extreme, 
it •wonld resiilt in n mutilation of the art antl the destruction of 
one of its chief means of expression. The e.^aggeration would be 
quite as bad as that of the Italians, although in an absolutely 
contrary direction. Because harmony was iong sacriSced to 
melody, ie that a reason ivhy the reverse of the pi-ocess should 
now take place l Wliat good would be got by it ] The answer is 
beyond doubt, when we examine the constituent elements of 
music, and enumerate the conditions of its expressive power — ■ 
which we shall now endeavour to do. 

§ 2. Music holh a science and a,i art, — Signification of soniuh. 

Music, like architficture, is at once a science and an art. The 
internal relations of its elements are mathematical ; and, although 
most musicians omit to study their art from this point of view, it 
is impossible thoroughly to understand its natiu^ if this con- 
sideration be put on one side. 

It may be said that music is the art of choosing, arranging, and 
combining sounds. Such a defiaition implies, again : first, a know- 
lodge of the meanings and possible relations of sounds ; and, 
secondly, a directing idea to govern the selection and combina- 
tion of them. 

We can only acqube a knowledge of the significations and 
mutual relations of sounds by observation. This study forms the 
scientific part of music ; the artistic part, on the other hand, lies 
in the arrangement and composition. 

We have not here, however, the materials for a corapleto 
definition. 

Have separate sounds nn absolute signification of their own! 
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\\hit lo WL mc 1 ly 1 sililc relatione J These <[UGatioiis must 
be answered bef re we „ any further. 

It IS obvious that souiitls hiive no absolute meaning within 
themsLlves They only obtain one by their connection with our 
Iticcptions Then signification is entirely relative and subor- 
Imito to the conditions of human intelligence and sensibility. 

\^ e may siy the same thing of their possible mutual relations. 
In leility any oombinitioa is possible, but some are agreeable 
to us and other*, lisagreeable. As music is an art, and one of 
ts duties IS to delight the ear, it must perforce select the former 
a d icject the lattLi 

Hence ive must coni der the whole question from the triple 
point of vien of physiology, physics, and mathematics, before 
c nsideimg it aitiatii^'Uly 

Stf/ ifieation / Sonnds — We know that every impression pro- 
diced at the extiemity of a sensory nerve is transmitted to a 
g-uif,!! nio centre whence it is usually reflected, by the agency of 

motai nerve to the one or many muscles which it has power 
to contract This is whit is called re^ex actum. 

This action i lays ry nip t nt p rt in our life. It affects 

not mly the muscl b t II tl ti-i t le oi^ns. The heart, 

the ciiculxtory y t m d th f digestion are all within 

ts piovmce. Lv y sen at a 1 ttl more lively than usual, 
xccelerates the en lat f th bl I and quickens the action 
f the heirt So t m th i^h n 1 it produces a contrary 
"ffect Sudden n f m f rtun t n ly affects us internally. 

In m st cases, wh th t t moderate, it is merely 

tiansmitted ftom n p t f th n system to another. A 

sensation cilia ip ideas and emotions which again give rise to 
others Siiccessiie waves following and replacing each other quite 
in lependi-ntly of our will, fill us with that consciousness of the ■ 
u 1 ty and permanence of our being, which has been so greatly 
ibuael by ph losoihers ij,uonint of physiology. 

Theie aio thiee meth is through which nerves in a statue of 
li ^h *■ LR n ni\ H\ nielief : the cscitomeiit may bopassed on to 
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other nerves wiiicii arc not in direct relation ivitli the muscles, and 
8o province a scries of sentiments or ideas : or it may communicate 
itself to one <.i nioit tf the motor iiencs poduciug musouLir 
contiactioi s th rdly it ii y exu te the neives of the ganglionic 
Mj^tem ml Ij it^ ie1 ouiid ^t i. ultte one oi more of the vital 
la "ins 

It would poseibly be moie accurate to saj that in the majority 
ot case's lehef is obtained tlirough aU the thiec issues at ouce. 
Ne\erthelesfl the proportions as a rule, are ao V017 unequal that 
the afflui. of neiv uf i ici, m'iy hi. siid ape ikiii^ generally, to be 
local ?ed in this or that part f oui igms to the complete 
e\i,liiai<:u of tht itat 

But \^h*it h s ill tins to do w tli mui>ic 1 This: as eveiy 
active excitement of the nen oiis sybtom is man featod by a con- 
traction of sjmc part of our or^nnism it is but natui-al that 
tu>, ftiscks wlicli contibite to the jrohict^n of the voii,-'-. 
^houl 1 not be exempted fiom this general law All animals, man 
lULludcd expiess then bcns. tions not only by movements of the 
Vody but also iy cr es of joy or pan itcoidnij;; to tlie feeling 
that agitates them at the moment and from these cries we 
can tell the sensation which his caused tbcm 

Ml ITeil eit "spencer the eminent iii^lish philosopher, has de- 
monatiated by a acne's of expeiiments that variations in the 
voice aie the physiological lesults of changes in the sentiments 
jf the singer Each inflexion 01 modulation is the natural con- 
sequence of the predominxnt sensation of the moment; and he 
concludes that the human voice possesseb a power of expression 
fai excelling that of anj instiument because of the relations exist- 
ing between mentd and muscuUi excitation The siguificioncc 
of musical sounds must bo studied throUj^h observation of this 
constant mutual tonnect on m the mechanism for rendering our 
impressions manifest Our hab t of refemUo e'^ ery cry and accent 
of the voice to some particular sensation has the result of making 
ns unable to heii s i li s u iJa without t once being reminded of 
their gn t sen&itms Tins the) s ni] Iy the result of 
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t&s ciit on (.f lie s u led u^ i -i h\bit of ^liysi 1 ^iliI iLali^ 
tion 

"We miiat not ittiicli too miicL importanee to this coiicliibiou 
The simple fact that oui impiessions are ilmoit always ei;piessed 
by the &\ine a im Is is sufticient pro f that we ai-e plkysioloj,icnlly 
piedisposed to i iiiiift,^t each emot on by an e /.ejiJh of piiticulat 

SlgTlo 

Theie is nothm^ to suipiioL. us in the fact thit ne ire hie 
to recognize the meaning of ^uoh sij,n5 without the 'ud of i luch 
espenenoe or delilieration The fate ml \oici, of on in ly mm 
will fiiphten a ohiil so soon ab t i^ old enou^l tc notice them 
luteed snch compiehen^i n ib so natunl th t it i& f und even 
m ■mimils 

W e do not msist n{ on this objection, beciu^e the obscivati ns 
Df Mr Herheit '■•jciicci hold giud in ■i much more impoitint 
point nimelj that eveiy nioial impression leacta upon the 
muscles and organs f the \o co, giMn^ to the sonnis pioluced j 
particular chatact«i which conveys a n^dly determinate moral 
signification exsily lecfgnimble ly everyone vhethei through 
natural instinct or experience 

Ml Herbert Spencer fortifies hi'9 theory by a s lies af examples 
which show how much moral imprcaaions depend fot their mnu 
featation on the clearness, tie timbre of the voice, on its loudness, 
and on the intenals and comparative rapidity of ita variations. 
Now these peculiarities of the voice, which are regulated by the 
excitation of nervous sensibility, form the distinction between 
singing and oi-dinary speech. The inflexions of the voice, which 
are the physiological results of pleasurable or painful sensations, 
are, in vocal music, caiTied to their utmost power. The charac- 
teristics which to us seem the exclusive property of singing, are 
simply those of passionate speech esa^erated and systematised. 

These resemblances may even be carried farther. Although 
emotions usually excite and contract the muscles, they may, in 
some cases, produce absolutely contrary effects. Anger, fear, hope, 
joy, when tiiey reach a certain point, manifest themselves hy a 
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_LULi il c Ihpji, t)f the \ udy lud ;f lIi s the synipt ms most 
m rked iie t, &udileii leKxatioii of the muscles and consequent 
tii.mor This tiemor niturally spreads to the oigans of the 
■V >u^, nd afFuids a method of e\piession of nhich bome trngcis 
raiko veij effective u^e tu pisoi^es of extreme pathoh The 
si iceatu, on the othei hand it suited to pasiiages which expiess 
^'T.iety, abta !on, reuohitioii, couSdeiice , pieciselj beciuse these di, 
m\nd from thu vocil muscks effoits analogous to those which 
pioduce decided, lesolute, -md eiu-toetic movements of the liodj 
thiough the muscles of gcotuie imd locomotion. Tcndei and peace 
ful sentiments ore expressed by flo'niag sounds dumindm^ fiom 
thi, singet but i small e\pendituie of force The Yariationa of 
efltct produced by chinges m the time, aie to bo explained by the 
sime Ixw Fijm it, we obtain the different measures which regu 
lite such changes some slow, as largo, achitfut , others lapid, as 
<[! 'nnte, allegio, 2 testo i.\cryoiie knows how much the impres 
sioa of a musical passage may be modified by the subBtitution of 
one of these movements for another. The same observation is 
correct concenimg rhythm. Every kind of human effort demands 
intervals of lepose. Such intervals when systematised, result in 
iliythm. 

We may conijlude, then, from wliat has been said, that the choice 
of sounds, viewed from the point of their moral significance, is 
never left to chance, as is supposed by those theorists who only 
see in music the mathematical relations of sound, and reduce 
melody to a kind of geometrical arabesque. It is quite true that 
the choice is quite unconscious, and that the composer never dreams 
of analysing his notes, before combining them, after the fashion 
of Mr, Herbert Spencer: in this we find the great distinction 
between art and science. The artist makes use of the mateiials 
furnished him by reality, without any other pre-occupation than 
his desire for a complete manifestation of his ideas : his choice is 
partly instinctive, aud partly guided by experience. The business 
of the philosopher, on the other hand, is to seek out the reasons 
^if things. He is i]uite justified in hia endeavour to find those 
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hidden motives of selection to which composei^s give so little 
heed. It would be absurd to deny the existence of such motives, 
simply because they do not always make themselves strongly felt. 
It would tie quite as reasonable to deny the mathematical relations 
of the notes. Has music only existed since scientific men have 
been enabled to invent instruments capable of enumerating the 
vibrations of sounds? Most certainly not. The ear made spon- 
taneous choice of the sounds which suited its construction ; and 
science lias had to be content to prove, subsequently, that such 
suitability was the result of cei^tain numerical relations between 
the vibrations composing the different notes. The same law will 
be found governing their moral signification. 

5 3. Sound considered hy itself . 

What we have already said about the discoveries of M. Helmholtz 
will justify us in passing rapidly over this subject. 

Sound is the result] of vibration upon the ear. To be convinced 
of the fact we need only strike a tightly stretched cord. The 
quicker its vibrations, the higher will be its soimd, and vice versd. 
As for tisidn-6 — it is caused by the fact that a vibrating cord is 
divided into a series of bands of different lengths, in such a way 
that, in addition to the fiindamental note to which it is tuned, it 
produces a whole chorus of harmonics of both higher and less 
intensity. The number of vibrations in these harmonics exceeds 
that of the fundamental notes four or five times. They will be twice, 
thrice, or four or five times as numerous, according as the knots 
produced by vibration divide the cord into segments, decreasing by 
division into two, three, foiir or five. The quickness and length 
of the vibrations always mainttun the same relative proportions. 
And these vibrations go on at once without any confusion or con- 
tradiction.' 
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J'^cij liliatoii I dj I (.LuiKij tilt, Lcutie f ^c\c.i 1 laUiiSiff 
niclependent wv ea of sound each of which corresponds to i j ii 
tiuulai note bnt ill bodies tlo not poo&ci^ siiailii puwois of 
V bratnii and this diffLietice is the cmbe of the -.reit viritt e'. (f 
Umhrt. or tone In musical mstrument'i ftiiiip^ are the i lost 
prolific m harmonics From them Tve miy ohtam is m\ii\ at 
sixteen at a t me As f i the foi-m •.{ the cniies destr bed bj 
vibratuij molecules, JI. Helmholtz h.is shown that they exeicise iiO' 
influence on the quality of sound. 

Whence comes the pleasure which we experience in listening to 
the simultaneous vibration of certain notes, whOst, in the case of 
certain others, we feel only piin or weariness * It would be evi- 
dently a mistake to refer it entirely to the numerical connections 
between vibrations, because wo should then have to inquire why 
among these connections some should be pleisingti. us and other', 
displeasing. Wc must look fo the reabouii elaewhcn. 

Since the times of E ilcr it h\s been I chewed thit the leis n 
why simple concords please the eii is that they suggest ideas of 
order; while discords excite notioiih of disoidei f numeiic^l n 
archy. Such esplanations have becu Im^ fishiomble anlthey 
have been al! the more icceptible from the fact that they leaJlj 
explain nothing. It is a case c f metiphysics applied 1 1 music We 
must not believe, however th it because they have been accepted 
for so many centuries, such leifloumgs are no Ion ^tr m fashion 
They arc the whole life of oftic al -esthetics. 

The real causes of the different impressions aie luiely physio 
logical. We all knovr that when ne smg abo\e a closed pixn thi, 
corresponding strings of the instrument \ibrate in c ncoid a ith 
our vocal notes. 

The three thousand fibres which teimmate the filaments of tht 
acoustic nerve may be consideicd xs three thousand sepaiite 
strings, each of which seizes and rtproducos the fundamental 
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vibration to whicli it is attuned, whatever may be the complexity 
of tiie waves of harmony set in motion. But these waves, instead 
of following one another and combining into a series of parallel 
movements, mis with and cross the one with the other, causing 
mutual annihilation at the points of intersection. lu this ease 
the nerve cord, instead of receiving a single unpulse, finds itself 
subjected to the influence of two vibrations which, not being ia 
Mnison, produce intermittent soimds, alternately strong and feeble. 
These changes are manifested by what are called haitemenfs, 
that is, by successive swells and falls. The resulting sensation 
is most disagreeable to the eai', just as intermittent light is 
to the eye. The annoyance ie greatest when the hattements are 
produced at the rate of from thirty to forty per second. Above 
and below that figure the effect is less impleasant.^ 

These latUments do not spring only from discord between funda- 
mental notes. They may be produced by conflicting secondary 
notes, or by discord between a fundamental iind a compound note. 
In such cases they are less perceptible, but we cannot be sure of 
their limits ; much depends upon the delicacy of the ear ufi^ected 
and the kind of instrument employed.- 

' The reason why tlie irregularities of a lamp fatigiic tlie eje bd quickly is that 
thej compel tlie retloa to te «ontinually accommodating itself to the clianges o£ 
light. The irritation ot the enr uudev similai' eiroumalanees is also to lie explained 
hj purely physiological causes. 

2 This does not prevent the continual employment of discords in modem music. 
The note markeiUj oeoupjing the chief place In the music of to-day is a dissonance 
nerving to contrast and point the tonic, or key-note. In fact, in it discords prevail, 
acting as does antitliesis in poetry, and may bo said to be the necessaiy result of 
"temperament," aa explained hy M. LaugeL In the major scale, pure and ample, 
there aj-e not two intervals of exactly equal length. If the attempt be made to 
keep a series of octaves pure — that is to say, to keep at distinctly true harmonic 
iniarvals, the octaves, the fiftlia, the fourths, and the thirds— insuperable diffi- 
culties at once arise. It will nnlieaitatingly appear convenient to solve the problem , 
by keeping to intervals of octaves, so as to preserve the principle of tonality, 
and then to subdivide each octave into equal parts. This system by its simi licity, 
hits done an immense service to music. It t^litess the laboui both of composi- 
tion and instinmentation. It admits modulation ; that is, tlie lassage from one 
toi.c to anotliei- uitli flexibility and enso. Be it under'.tool, noerthclc \ that 
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To tlie Greeks the tliuil«« i discord: some discords which 
are veiy diKagreeable in hinging oi m striuged-instruments, are 
hardly perceptible on the oi^an Ante, oi piano. 

M. Helmholtz, after very numerous experiments, haa established 
the following clfisaification — 

Absolute Concords ; octave, twelfths, double octave. Perfect 
do. : fifths, fourths. Medium dt sixths, major thirds. Imper- 
fect do. : JDnor thii-ds, direnmahed sixths. Within these there 
Jire nothing but discords mniked bym>rB or less rapid tof«!ifj((s. 

By this we see that purity of concord depends upon the iden- 
tity of harmonics ; and that the numerical coincidence of vibration 
between fundamentals is not sufficient to ensure it. 

We need not push our examination into the discoveries of this 
leai'ned physicist any farther. It is enough for our purpose to 
have shown, that the rales which govern the ari-angement of notes 
equally with those governing the choice of sounds, depend en- 
tirely upon the facts of physioli^ ; and that the more or less 
mystic explanations of metaphysicians, are mei-e idle fancies 
without any sort of scientific value. 

From these premises we must now endeavour to arrive at such 
oonclnaions as, from an icsthetic point of view, they may seem 
legitimately to bring forth. 

§4. Tlie mv.skal " arabesque '''-~Sx/jresskin in mime, 
Wc shall not trouble ourselves to consider the cloudy excursions 
of those who wish to make music a kind of cabalistic art, in which 
ill this dLajiliicement the notes alter ; for there is a difference, if a fi'ftctional one, 
Ijetween the vibratory relations of quaTified and thoBe of true, or harmonic notes. 
Small though it he, it ie Bufficient to cauBO batteiaeiits (one in a second, between 
tlie false ajid the tme fifth). It then becomes desirable to compensate on ono 
hand, for the loss in the other of iiacmonie purity ; and the salve of u-onniled 
senaibilitj is to he found in discords. From ibia spring their influence and rajiid, 
overwhelming growth. 

The inconveniences of tie system are 30 patent and grave that M. Helmholt?- 
demands the sacrifice of " temi}erainent, " and a return to pure concord. To this 
end, he has constiucted an organ -harmonium. But uafortnnately ils complication 
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a rcvcliitioii of wliat tltoy arc pleased to cail " the infinite " is to 
be found. This school of declamatoiy sentimentalism has, 
happily, seen its best days : it has left its place to amotherr 
which, by a reaction, would reduce the musical art to an arabesque- 
of sounds. 

This latter theory, the offspring of pure dilettantism, is perhaps 
still more dangerous. It aclmowledgea that " a musical sound has 
the same internal power of pleasing as a pleasant smell or flavour ; 
and that certain combinations of sound, provided they do not 
violate the mathematical laws which govern vibration, also afford 
considerable pleasure to our sensibilities." ... It admits that the 
human ear is so constructed as to be able to enjoy certain special 
delights which have no name in our language, and consequently 
cannot be explained to those who have never esperienced tbem. 
These sensations and pleasures consist in the perception, through 
the ears, of a series or an assembly of lines forming vibrations or 
sonorous waves, which are superimposed or combined ia the atmo- 
sphere. " These combinations of sounds and movements are to 
the ear, what the pure arts of decoration and ornament are 
to the eye : such as fanciful arabesques, and tail-pieces, flowing 
designs for stuffs and tapestry. Philosophic ideas, sentiment,, 
imitation, literary illustration — these things have no more to do 
with music than they have to do with the design of a damask or 
brocade, or with the decorative painting of our old cathedrals 
.... Such designs as the decorator evolves out of his own con- 
sciousness, and cai-ries out with the help of line and colour ; are 
composed by the musician in sounds, which are his materials. 
Ehythm is his chalk, and harmony his colour-bos. A symphony 
is, in fact, nothing else than a vast decorative painting, in 
which aU the lines are in movement, and in which the different 
parts of the picture are successively discovered by the ear, instead 
of simultaneously by the eye. , . . The general impression con- 
veyed by music to the ear, is very similar to that which the eye, 
receives in looking into a kaleidoscope.'" 

' Charles Reaiiquiev, PM'osnjihk Oc Ut Mitniiue, p. 1!^3 tt trq. 
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This modo of ostiuiatiiig nuisic soems to hs to have no pi-autical 
value. At most modem concerts oiie ia sui'e to hear applause 
lavished upon the ingenious individuals who can so fiir falsify, for 
instance, the sound of the clariouette, as to make it imitate the 
hautboy and the flwte ; passing ten times in a minute from forte 
to piano ; swell n^ te so nd only to let it d e [ k ,, up i dy n 
note and eaii-y 5, t to the n o t t n It s c esc do Vn 
stiiimeutalist, who ly foi e of I ard wo k an I tl e torture of a 
good violoncello 1= c eda n play ny bu h ay th t blm I 
auditor would bel eve th t 1 e as 1 sten n to ned oc e v In 
may count upon t, omj lete s e t> before b h n teu s ho 
to be sure, have eiso foi tl ey have learned 1 y expc ce how 
difficult it is t te cl be to da ce 1 gl tl o t e der uj on 
an old shoe tbc effects of tl y colo 

Side by side tl the t sos 1 tr- f n on e -te nt 
musical gymnast cs v,e m st plice the c p 6o^s lo nste 1 
of devoting thembel eb to the exp ess o an I le clopn ent of tl 
motives and sei t n euts iih ch f m the nat u 1 d u of 
attempt to esto t o adm rat o of th dexte tj ! v the fa 
tastic arrangeme t f tes and by the inuf t e of m I 



Is it necossa -j to y th t tl ese aie oth na ' f si s c 1 pie 
lities, caprices al j i m e o less mcouscque t 1 abs rd die 
follies only accei ti bl to Tat al d lettt t n ti ) th ng r the 
than music ^ 

M. Beanquie loe well t dm t that mus e^er se a 
influence over our feel ng wb ch we can 1 1 dly bcr be to the 
kaleidoscope : " In p ess o s ca laed by m s c e 5 hj ■! c lly gree 
able on accoimt of tb general activity which the vibrations in- 
duce in the nervous systen It is, so to speak, an access of life 
resulting from a si k lud the sensation is all the more pleasui-- 
flble that the mo e ent s regular, governed by the general laws 

which render n atte aj prec i le by tlie senses As an 

immediate corolli y of f! is se isation, we go thmugh a certain 
condition of activity, bringing in its train ii:L'!ii}g^ ivhich may be 
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deacribed in general terma as, of joy or sadness, of comfort or 
nweasiness, of energy or languor." 

These concessions are not sufRcient ; there is something in 
music over and above all this. That something is expression. 
We have no desire to look npon music as a language, in the 
complete sense of the word, after the fashion of the times. We 
believe that the author ot Alceste and Iphigenia in Tauris was ill- 
advised when he endeavoured to find in music a power which it 
does not possess — namely, that of analytically expressing the pas- 
sions of humanity, A lai^iage should possess an amount of pre- 
cision which is totally wanting in music, not only for the expression 
of ideas, but even for the manifestation of sentiment. There is 
one fact, however, which is striking and mideniabie — the marked 
analogy existing between the works of all onr great composers and 
their own individual characters, their habits of thought and dis- 
tinctive feelmgs. Mendelssohn, who was characterised by a broad 
iuid cultivated intelligence, wrote to a relation of his who asked 
him to set some descriptive poem to music: "Music for me, you 
must know, ia a very solemn matter ; so solemn that I do not feel 
myself justified in trying to adapt it to any subject that does not 
touch me heart and sonl. I should almost look upon it as a false- 
hood, because notes really possess a meaning quite as determinate 
as that of words, if it cannot be interpreted by words." 

Perhaps this ia saying rather too much. But, without going 
to this extreme, we may safely say that, between a certain number 
of sentiments and certain combinations of musical sounds, an un- 
doubted connection exists. The remarks of M. Beauquier would 
apply to keys, considered from a general point of view. The minor 
:md major keys affect us in two ways entirely different. But it 
would be going too fer to reduce all music to impressions so vague 
and general. We must take account of the more definite impres- 
sions which result from the choice and combination of the indi- 
vidual notes. For without these the whole art would resolve 
itself into a mere question of techn c\l -^kill ; every morceau in a 
minor or major key would be, n its nieiuiiin lud expressive power. 
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idetttieal witli any other composed iu the same key. Facts ai-e in 
direct contradiction to any such supposition. 

A disposition to sing, marks a pai-ticular condition of the mind, 
a special exaltation resulting from the disturbance caused by some 
definite sentiment. For the expression of that sentiment, it 
chooses those sounds or notes which are most in harmony with 
it. If, then, the theories of fi£r, Herbert Spencer be correct, as 
we believe them to be ; if it be true that every lively emotion 
makes itself felt by mu&cular contractions which affect the clear- 
ness of the voice and modify its tone and power, influencing also 
its time and the rapidity of ita Tibnttions : how can we possibly 
deny that all these modific-itions may be and are reproduced iu 
music, which is nothing but a systematised idealisation of the 
language of passion "i How can we contend that we are inca^mble 
of recognizing in music the identical intonations which we om- 
seives use whenever impelled by some deteiminate emotion* 

Nevertheless, those who believe that music is an art entirely 
founded upon mathematics, in which the numerical combination ■ 
of vibrations plays tie ruling part, practically set up such a con- 
tention. They must have foi^otten the rather important fact that 
the ait existed long before their scientific experiments, and that 
these have done nothing to show why previous composei-s gave a 
preference to certain notes. Physicists and mathematicians weaiy 
their intellects, not in tiying to divine the moral significance of 
wounds, which, indeed, they care little about, but in examining 
their relations from the narrow point of view of their respective 
sciences. They have been enabled to give us the reiisons for a 
number of very interesting phenomena, which, notwithstanding 
their great importance, do not by any means constitute the whole 
art of music. They have put aside everything that belongs to 
the moral impression as not being part of their especial province ; 
but this is no sufficient reason to deny the existence of such 
things. 

Would they look upon the moral signification of sounds as an 
illusion, on the gi-ouud that it only springs from an association of 
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ideas '! " From the more fact that the perfume of a particular 
species of rose may recall, in all its freshness and distinctness, 
some long forgotten scene of our existence, should ire be justified," 
asks M. Beauquier, " in concluding that different odours possess 
definite powers of infl.uencing our imstginations 1 It is the same 
tiling with music : it produces the effect of clouds, in which each 
man may see whatever he wills." This objection would have con- 
siderable force were these associations of ideas purely individual 
and accidental. But we have only to recal the observations, 
quoted above, of Mr. Herbert Spencer, to b 
associations of ideas which determine the selectioi 
sounds, have universality as their special characterisi 
the diversities which have been discovered between the musical 
systems of different races and ages, are founded almost invariably 
upon difference of numerical relation, rather than upon the signi- 
fication of the sounds themselves. 

The objection has its root in a prejudice of the metaphysicians. 
They wished sounds to have their significations in themselves and 
by themselves. And when compelled to abandon this idea, they 
refused to admit any other explanation. It is ontolc^ again; 
and we need not repeat a\ir opinion of that species of intellectual 
infirmity. 

§ 5. Personalily in music — Union o/poetr^ and munc — Melody and 
Jwrmony — The spedal domain ofmiisit. 
Once more we find ourselves face to face with that conception 
which, in our opinion, is the foundation of all the ai-ts alike — the 
intervention of human personality Music is an art, not because 
it reposes upon an assembly of more or less precise and scientific 
facts, but because these facts are of such a nature that they give 
the artist an opportunity to express his own personal sentiments; 
to manifest his ow^^ mode of feehng ind thinking; and to in- 
fluence by such manifestations the feelings of all who are like him. 
Whether he address himself to eais or eyes is simply a difference 
of ])roccss, to be csplaiued by individual predominance of either 
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organ, but possessing no power to change its fucJaiimntal artistic 
chiU"aeter. 

No man has all his organs in perfect equilibrium. Phj'sioJogj" 
has not arrived a.t sufficient perfection to enable us to miderataml 
itU the differences; tut it ia certain that alt men, either hereditarily 
(c hy education, have leceived or ai-quued certain special apti- 
tudes ^^hjch irt, explained hj the predominance of this or that 
pirt of then nervous centres And more this piedominance ever 
induces them to eserciae the most developed oigan ; that which 
(.institutes their leliti've superiontj Their activity naturally 
tikes thw duection and, when it mamfests itself soon onongh, 
Utei-mmes the vocation Thiaobsenation ippliesjust aa much to 
manual trades is tc othei employments He who makes a first- 
iite statesman would have made but a mediocre philosopher. 
But it IS speoiallj m the arts that theae natural differences 
become most evident The pamtei lives foi his eye, the musician 
foi hia eii While the former expresses himself by the help of 
line ind colour the lattei dies so by the choice aiTangenieut 
md ccmpoaition of sounds — )ns>t as the logicnn proceeds by 
leasonm^ ind the mathematician by foimulaa 

Doubtless these differences of procedure implv correspondmg 
differences in the mannci m which common matters affect them. 
Tt is certain that the impressions of the musician are less precise 
and palpable than those of the painter ; but they are not the lesa 
genniuc. His art is not the less on this account a true manifesta- 
tion of himself with all the emotions through which he posses, 
and its power depends directly upon the depth and vivacity of his 
feelings. Music in which every man can see, as in clouds, whatever 
he tries to see, must necessaiily be superficial, betraying mediocrity 
in its author. We must not conclude from the fact that we may 
change the whole character of a piece of music by modifying its 
rhythm or its time, that therefore it has no real expressive power. 
So much only proves that rhythm and tmie are of the highest im- 
portance to the art. 

The t-ritics who deny all e.\pression t^> music, or who, to say 
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the least, allow it but tlic vaguest and most indefinite si^nifiiianco, 
are consistent when they declare that they are unable to admit any 
classification of this art, to them so essentially iadeterminate in its 
character, with the dogged precision of conventional language. 
They condemn opera as a hybrid refinement of bad taste only 
worthy of the present ^e of decadence. 

To them we may answer thiit there is nothing more discordant 
in the association of words with music, than in the association 
of painting and sculpture with architecture. As to the accuaar 
tion of over-refinement, it is to be pi-esumed that they mean it to 
apply to the very invention of the art. It is not easy to imagine 
instrumental music as osisting before singing, which latter moat 
probably consisted, from the first, in the union of words and 
.music. 

Melo<ly, which arranges sounds, has often been compared to 
drawing ; and harmony, which combines them, finds its counter- 
part in the management of colour. The analogy is striking. From 
it, however, the false conclusion has been drawn, that melody ia 
Hjverything and harmony nothing. For those who see in melody 
nothing but drawing, and in drawing nothing but hard and dry 
■outlines, it is natural that harmony should seem to be of small 
iniportance^because, in fiuit, it brings confusion rather than pre- 
cision into clean-cut melody. It is a very different matter to 
those who look upon music as a vehicle for expression. In the 
hands of a genius — such as Gluck, or Weber, or Beethoven — har- 
mony adds untold force to the significant power of melody, giving 
it a breadth and largeness of accentuation which it could never 
attain by itself. 

Very few composers know liow to use hannony in tlio way that 
Eubens and Hombraadt used colour. They are, moat of them, so 
.to speak, of the school of Ingres ; they prefer form, and either 
ioar or despise the complications of harmony. And if they are 
jidmirable musicians, just as the groat draughtsmen of the French 
school are admirable artists, the fact does not pi-eveut (Hir belief 
that genius of a diffei-ent sort might have succeeded in ohtainiug- 
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from hannony Kucli results as the Venetians aniJ, still more, some 
of the aitists of Flanders tmd Holland have obtained from coloiir. 

Neither must we forget that harmony is quite a modem dis- 
covery. The aiicients knew nothing of it. It is only within 
the last two hundred years that a really important part has been 
assigned to it. Purely instrumental music, such as the symphouj, 
is quite a recent invention. How can we foresee what develop- 
ments the future may have in store for it ? 

It is true that upon the symphony do those critics chiefly rely, 
who wish to confine music to the province within which Ingres 
did his best to enclose painting. " A symphony," says M, Beau- 
quier, " is an architectonic structure made up of sounds, with its 
parts in movement, and signifies absolutely nothing in a literary 
sense. ... In most cases composera would be very much 
puzzled to say what they meant to express. They airangc 
musical forms, and combine soiuids, without thinking of an\ ■ 
thing beyond." 

Yes, but why do they select one airangement more than 
another? Why does one individual composer go to work in one 
way, and another in another 1 Why have the compositions of to- 
day a different character from those of yesterday ? Can it all be 
a matter of chancel And how comes it that in all these combina- 
t'o s anl "arcl te to 'c les'gus" of so d we a e able to recog 

ze the atoialty nd charactei of thera thors dofte even 
the moral stu ton n wh 1 they h [.pe el to be nlen tl y 
tiaced the i ale ^ue ' How are we to espla the sse ted 
fact that by i ure ch nee eftects ire produced p n o"ft le I 

1 ence wh h can 1 e p ed t d I eforel and th nsun a-it 
certantj 

Of c se u 1 t tbes s s ent ely unsu ta n 1 le \s Men lels 
oh ■« d— e m st not o lude th t beca ae the s gn fi t ons 
ot otes a e not mmed ately tran latalle by words therefore 
they do not e t It s true that the e s no common me sure 
betwee ords — wh ch rep e ent the re Its of ntellect al ana 
ly ^ nd t — vh t t! sp t ne ecI f om th 
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concrete and deeply-felt impressions of our sensory life. Must wo 
declare that such impressions have no esiatence but in our indi- 
vidual fancies, simply because analysis has not yet succeeded in 
explaining them ; nor language has found words to indicate their 
natures? Do we even believe that words themselves, precise as 
they seem, convey exactly the same meaning to all intellects ; 
and that all the auditors of the same discourse receive therefrom 
tho same ideas ? We kuow well that they do not. Yet no one 
would dream of saying that words are not susceptible of accu- 
rately determinate interpretation. 

To be quite sure of our ground, we must remember that music, 
like all the other arts, has its own special domain. It addresses 
itself to one particular little group of sentiments, which its method 
of expression is admirably qualified to interpret ; and ■which, 
indeed, can not be interpreted in any other way. If we endea- 
vour to explain them by means of words, they v.-.nish like a 
cloud of impalpable dust ; like water vanishes when we attempt 
to grasp it in the band. Yet both dust and water exist. 

We all know what disastrous effects purely literary criticism, 
such as that of which Diderot was the chief exponent, had upon 
painting. The great idea of that critic was to reduce painting to 
bo the handmaid of literature. Without taking any accotmt of 
the particular exigencies and capabilities of each form of art— the 
critic would take away both colour and l^ht from painting, or, 
nt most, woiild assign to them a very inferior part : reasoning 
must take the place of imagination ; and every painter renounce 
the special aptitudes given to him by nature, in order to become 
the slave of a purely logical and philosophical combination. 

It is the same with music. The critic, accustomed to analysis, 
desires to find in it, the clear and trenchant precision of his own 
analytical conceptions. He rehises to resign himself to the fact 
that the reason why art is not science — is exactly because it 
does not analyse, because ideas are outside its province and that 
its object ever is, in a greater or less degree, the personality of 
the artist himself, who thus expresses not only the impression 
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of tlie niomeut, but tlie very compuuiid of qualities and metlKHiB 
of thought by virtue of which he is a poet, a painter or a musician, 
rather than a, philosopher. 

The emotions of the musician penetrate to his soul through liis 
ears, and become outwardly manifest through different combina- 
tions of sounds ; just as those of the painter reach him thi-oug:h 
his eyes, and are interpreted by arrangemeuts of line and colour. 
To blame either the one or the other for his mamier of feeling ; 
or to pretend to apply to him the rules which we find useful 
in analysing ideas and logical syllogisms : is about as reasonable 
.18 if, in reading an Enghsh book, we should be shocked at the 
violation of French grammatical rules. 

A very simple physiological observation explains this fact. Vou 
may submit the optic nerve to every disturbance caused by elec- 
tricity, heat, sound, and the like, but you will never get it to 
convey any other impression than that of colour. Irritate the 
auditory nei've in any way you please, and you will obtain no 
impression but that of sound. This brings us to the conclusion 
that the musician has for distinctive character a particular irrit- 
ability of the organs of heai-ing ; and as a result the acoustic 
nerve partly usurps the functions of the other organs, aud 
becomes the principal iutermediaiy agent betw-eeu him and the 
exterior world. Everything resolves itself into sound and is 
expressed by notes, the measure of such pi-edominance being au 
exact indication of his musical aptitude. Precisely the same 
thing takes place in the case of the painter. We have here the 
cause of the very common difficulty felt by men who are not so 
constituted as to form a true idea of aiiistic conceptions. Au 
analytical intellect, however developed it may be, is not sufficient. 
Goethe, in spite of all his conversations with Mendelssohn, never 
could be made to understand music. 

As for the musician himself — although he is perfectly conscious 
of his impressions, he is no more able than anyone else to explain 
them in a precise manner. He cannot do so, because analytical 
language does not suit them ; and because, in fact, their only 
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adeiiiiatc expresaioa is to be fuuiid in the very combinations of 
sound of which aa esplaiiation is demanded. The only way to 
explain a. sonata ia to play it. To attempt to do it in any other 
fiishion, would be not only ixseless, but harmful. 

If then we leave the purely technical parts ou one side, the 
a;sthetic8 of music may be reduced into a very email compaas. It 
may be summed up into the following proposition, which M. de la 
Palisse has not disavowed : To compose good music, the first con- 
dition is to be a born musician. 
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§ 1. What is poetri/ I — Qualities ascrihcd to the. pott. 

Taken in its widest sense, tlie word poetry means that combi- 
nation of natural aptitudes which gives birth to artistic oreatioiiK. 
It consists in a peculiar excitability of the senses, and in a par- 
ticidar timi of the imagination, predisposing it to that kind of 
half conscious and half voluntary hallucination, withont which 
genius in art would be incomprehensible. The effect of this hal- 
lucination is to add to real and elementary sensations an indefinite 
train of wonderful imaginings. 

It places a poet before certain aspects of life, as if he were 
looking at them through a magnifying glass : with this ever- 
present and gi-and difference, that the magnifying glass would be 
external to the man, and would magnify equally everything to 
which it might be applied; while poetical hallucination only trans- 
forms those facta which happen to be en rapport with the peculiar 
humour of the poet, and the measure of this transformation is in 
accord with his varying escitability. This is the cause why, in 
the comparison of one set of things with another, modifications 
arise that contrast will render all the more perceptible. 

The poetic faculty, as in the case of all special and sharply 
defined aptitudes, springs from a certain combination of qualities 
and faults. These of course vary in the different intellects offered 
for our study, Eveiy man, if he be not an idiot, is a poet, 
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that is, to soniD extent, aud "on his i^ay." For poetic emotion 
is but au exaltation of the intellect, more or less durable and 
frequent, above its ordinary level. Every deeply moved man is a 
poet so long as hie emotion laats ; so long as the images, sen- 
sations, and ideas rush into his brain; so long as he feels the 
super-excitation of his sensory and intellectual life : and his poetic 
aptitude is great, in proportion as he is capable of deep, lively, and, 
above all, easily aroused emotion. These things constitute inrnird 
and, so to spealf, individiial poetry ; but they are not sufficient to 
make a poet, in the usual acceptation of the word. It is obvious 
that whilst this emotion remains buried in the recesses of the 
son!, or only obtains outwai-d expression in a half intelligible form, 
it can have no influence over other men. Now, as we are obliged 
to judge everything by its effect upon ourselves, that poet is no 
poet in our oycs who, besides the faculty to feel emotion, does not ■ 
possess the power to communicate it to others. 

But this talent is Yory rai-e, because it demands a combination 
of very numerous and complex conditions. 

The first is, that emotion must be strong enough in the soul of p^' ■> ' ' 
the poet to make liim feel co^iipeiied to give it outward maaifeata- I 
tion; it must also be definite enough to be capable of reproduction 
in a recognizable form. These two conditions are very seldom 
found together. The stronger the passion, the less easy is its 
literary expression. It manifests itself by the language of nature; 
that is, by gesture, by the movement of the body, by the looks and 
workings of the countenance, by intermittent aad incoherent 
speech. In its first outbreak, it is too vivacious, too tumultuous, 
too lost to all external considerations, ever to stop to relate or 
explain its sensations. -Great though may be the taculty for a 
kind of moral introspection observed in certain people, — « gift 
enabling them to be more or less calm observers of their own 
transports — it is certain that the poet -as a rule derives his 
pictures of passion from memories of the past. He reproduces 
rather au echo of passion than the sensation itself. It is necessaiy, 
then, that his memory should preserve suificiently lively impres- 
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siona to enable liiiii to reconstitute :i true imago of his past 
emotions. 

Now nothing is more diftieult than to preserve the featiu-cs 
<if dead passion; to fix them peiTuaiieutly before the eyes 
■with preeision sufficient to allow of their communication to 
others. We can easily imagine a generalised portraiture of a 
passion which lias once been experienced; but so soon as any 
attempt is made to depict it with accuracy of detail, the whole 
thing fedee away. Imagination, the common possession of every 
man, is not always or often strong euough to give substance to the 
vay;ue perceptions of the memory. The same kind of difficulty is 
experienced when we endeavour to reproduce the details of physi- 
cal form. To grasp aiid reproduce by an effort of the memory an 
exact portrait, even of an intimate friend, requires rare aptitude. 
When we hear people talk of a beautiful view, or of a fine statue 
^we all are certain wc quite comprehend them, and that we are 
flble to figure completely to ourselves all the beauties of either the 
one or the other. But suppose we test om' powers by experiment. 
Let us fui our eyes with all the concentration of which we are capable 
upon the vague and indefinite image which rises in the recesses 
of our brain ; and, when wc have thoroughly examined it on all 
sides, let us attemjrt to reprodiice it eKtenially — either by means 
of accurate verbal desci-iption, or by the pencil. Unless we are 
poets or artists, we shall either fail altogether, or else produce a 
simple and acom-ate copy of some scene which we have formerly 
beheld. In the lattei- case memory supersedes imagination. In- 
stead of the iMissionato, creative kind of memory which constitutes 
artistic power and originality, we find a cold and ban-en recollec- 
tion of some elementary physical impression. 

Poetry, then, is possible only when emotion finds external 
manifestation in terms precise enough to be generally reeogniz- 
;i])le, and warm enough to be easily communicable. 

If this observation be as weU founded as we believe it to be, we 
may from it logically conclude that poetry is purely human— that 
is, purely personal and subjective. It exists entirely in the 
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emotiou ivhiuh wc experience in the presence of certain spectacles 
or sounds, or on the perception of certain ideas ; and it varies in 
harmony with the depth of om- sensibility, and with the general 
character of our intellect. 

The intrinsic vahie of a poetic work must then be measui-ed 
fflsthetjeally by the qualities of sensibility and imagination which, 
it implies, are the possession of its author ; or, to put it more 
simply, by the power with which he depicts his impressions. 

Facts, however, do not always seem to be in accord with this 
theoretical deduction. 

If a poet be endowed with a fantastic or extraordinary imagina- 
tion ; if he be stirred by ideas or facts of a strangeness so novel as 
to be unintelligible to his contemporai'ies ; it is obvious that, how- 
ever stupendous may be his genius, he will live unnoticed and die 
in obsciu-ity. 

The only way in which he can exei'cise his due influence upon 
his generation, is by reflecting some of the ideas, habits of thought, 
sentiments and aspirations which animate it. His merit will then 
lie in giving to these a superior, a more complete and more vibrant 
impression ; and thus that his contemporaries may recogiiizc in his 
productions their own ideas and emotions elevated by one or mariy 



^ 2. Conditioiis o/poHic Impression. 
We must not, however, imagine that the influence of a poet over 
his audience is to be explained only by the transmission or trans- 
fusion of the ideas of the one through, or into, the language of the 
other. Such an explanation may have been thought sufficient in 
the days when poetic frenzy was referred to the direct inspiration 
of the Deity. The poet, passive himself, received his emotion 
from some power ibove, lud passed it on mechanically to his 
equally passive auditors We now know that such an idea is 
utterly untmc Poth poet and auditoi-s have to look within 
themselves fii the r omjtuns. The emotion of the former is. 
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communicated to the latter because it becomes tbe basis of internal 
movement in the soul. Emotion alone can warm him ; if he 
were quite passive he would also be impassible. It is this neces- 
sity for active personal receptivity and assimilation which explains 
the poetic power that such things as ruins, unfiuisbed works, 
vanishing lines, falling waters, and inaccessible summits, exercise 
over us. All these things possess an element of mystery, and, 
therefore, strike our imaginations on their most vulnerable side — 
the imperative wish to see and to undei-stand. Absolute blackness 
is hateful to us, because it is the utter negation of light and life. 
Full sunlight also, by bringing everything into evidence, acts as a 
check. But twilight is poetic ; because it gives us the opportunity 
to fill up and complete at will, objects which are half buried in 
shade. Our soul at such a moment is able to spread its wings, 
to float from object to object, divining, creating, and reconstructing 
the scene according to its own poetic fancy. 

Among the etchings of Piranesi, there is one which represents 
part of a church interior — an immense vault supported by slender 
cobimns stretching from top to bottom of the plate. As the 
lower part of the building is not represented, the vault and 
columns appear as if suspended in space. High up between tiro of 
the shafts, and close to the springing of tlie roof, a light wooden 
hridge, a mere plaiii, is thrown across, and upon this a man 
stands with drooping head, gazing into the void below. The 
attitude, the downwai^d gaze upon nothing or iipon some object 
which we cannot follow, compels us to measure the depth of the 
))0ttomleS8 abyss. The Alps themselves do not give us a more 
complete sensation of height. 

Poetry, to have power to move us, must have something of the 
kind. A poet whose mcftning is obscure and hard to understand, 
does not give the necessary shock to our sensibilities. On the 
other hand, should he say everything, describe with complacent 
care and completeness every object, every sensation, every senti- 
ment ; shonid he insist upon all the details, and leave us nothing 
to find out for ourselves, and while pretending to supply our every 
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want, fatigue and n-ovt-j us : we tbrow down liis book. We want 
a mental stimulus, not a treatise on anatomy. If he wished to dia- | 
sect the soul, he should have called himself a psychologist and not 
a poet. If he had done so, we, being properly forewarned, might 
have followed his descriptions with interest; we should at least 
have had no right to complain of deception. 

Besides — the cahn and careful attention, which is necessary if we 
Avish to omit nodetailof our emotions, is quite inconsistent with the j 
existence of emotion in the observer. It is a faculty of the philo- ' 
sopher. It has often been remarked that neither poets nor artists \ 
shine, as a rule, when they attempt to play the part of critics. I 
do not know that, amoug the great poets, another could bo men- 
tioned besides Goethe, who" combines these two different and often 
contrary qualities. We must remember, too, that the poetry of 
Goethe is founded upon reason rather than inspiration. 1 !i-''''fV 

From this cause also metaphors and images so often greatly aid I 
poetry. A direct and psychol(^cal expression of emotion always 
seems to circumscribe it, by mixing with it too much of our own 
distinct personalities — which, imder snch conditions, become ob- 
stacles to our freedom of development. We are too much diverted 
from the presence of the poet, and consequently from the exteriority 
of the emotion, whose progress in his soul we are following. But 
metaphor, by bringing us back every now and again to the ele- 
mentary, wc might almost say impersonal, impression (in the 
sense that it belongs to us as mueh as to the poet) restores to 
our imagination its first vigour and independence ; for it connects 
this impression with the whole chain of emotions which would be -, 

experienced in presence of the spectacle itself. Metaphor abounds 
in the poetry of the .ancients, foiming, indeed, one of its chief x 

characteristics. ■"■".• I'-Vs^i 

But we must not allow oxirselves to push our theory too far. 
Although metaphor is useful in poetry from its power to awaken a 
series of fitting emotions, it only keeps up a proper jesthetic im- 
pression by an illusion founded upon a wrong estimate of its effect. 
In fact, to enable lis to receive that impression, a good deal move 
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is required than thu roprodiictiun bj tlie poet of its external form. 
It is necessary that our owu emotion, — fused io his though not 
destroyed by it, should lie accompanied by admiration of the 
genius or talent of the author ivho has so greatly excited our 
sensibility. We have, here, the reason why that too exact imita- 
tion of merely elementary impressions, which would go far to make 
u8 forget the poet in the effort to get t(^ther our own recollec- 
tions, could never constitute a work of ai't. It is the great error 
of unflinching realism. The effect may be very powerfiU, if the 
reality chosen for presentation be possessed of a striking character 
of its own. But it is not art ; and, in the great majority of.cases, 
the impression that comes of it is anything but au msthetic one. 

A moment's reflection will be sutficient to convince us of this. 
Everyone who has ever read the fourth book of the ^leid must 
have a very tender recollection of the description of the death of 
Dido. When reading of the touchuig end of the unhappy woman, 
betrayed by her love — we feel the emotion ai-oused by the art of 
the poet ; we experience an inward and profound pleamtre, arising 
from the union of onr admiration of the author with a lively senti- 
ment of compassion for the victim. 

But it is absolutely necessary to lay aside, once for all, the 
realistic notions which form the basis of so many [esthetic theories. 
Let us suppose the scene iu question imitated with a realism so 
absolutely perfect that we believe ourselves to be iu the presence 
of the reality — in such a case, should we not feel repelled rather 
than gratified t The sight of a laiserable woman slaying herself 
before our eyes, would overwhelm us with sorrow. Take again the 
episode of Laocoon — would not the result be the same t Whether 
the scene be sad or gay, we shall always find the same distinction 
between real and assthetic emotion. It is a necessity that if the 
latter is to be possible, the former must be made to disappeai'. 
The auditor or spectator must never forget that, between himself 
and the fact, an intermediai'y something is fixed, which gives the 
latter its poetic power. Yet though the poet should be careful 
not to weary us with his pcrsnnality and the inter^-eiition of self. 
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it is not the less on that account necessary tliat we should preserve 
a sufficiently hvely recollection of him to prevent the fact (or sub- 
ject of our contemplation) from absorbing the whole of oiir atten- 
tion. The neglect of this principle explains the great inferiority 
of certain works which specially direct themselves to move onr 
physical sensibilities. On the other hand, some of our melo- 
dramas have an effect almost equal to that achieved by the bnital 
spectacles of the Roman Amphitheatre, or of the Spanish bullfight. 

These observations bring us back to the principle which we sot 
before us as our goal : that art is the result, less of communicated ' 
emotion, than of the participation of human personality in that 
emotion. A work must display some human individuality if it is 
to have the power to inspire true sesthetic emotion. This is the 
quality which, more or less consciously, compels us to admire ; and 
it is precisely the admiration thus evoked that first makes us alive 
to artistic beauty — as we have proved in the earlier chaptors of 
this work. 

These remarks are etiually applicable to every age and every 
people. The soi-digant impersonal art of the ancients does not 
really, any more than the art of modem tunes, escape this law. 
The only difference is, that, in classic poetry, the porsoiiality is 
collective, rather than individual. Such poetry may seem im- 
personal to us ; but it does so because, instead of conveying the 
pecuhar characteristics of such and such a man, it is stamped 
rather vMi the common features of the race. How could it bo 
otherwise at an epoch when man was surrounded by the necessities 
of a collective life, and was acquainted with no occupation beyond 
those required by such a mode of existence. The development of 
individuality found itself restricted by community of interests, of 
dangers, of customs, of ideas. In our civilised societies, the indi- 
vidual has every chance to develop himself according to his own 
nature and aptitudes. Provided that he do not violate a certain 
number of laws and conventional rules, he is free to make what 
use he pleases of his liberty. The ideal of modem progress 
siYvive at absolute freedom for every individual ; upon the one 
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riition— that every individual shall respect the equal right of his 
fellow'inen to such freedom. In primitive systems of civilisation — 
for reasous too numerous to be stated here — the individual de- 
pended Hpoii the whole community, and reflected its chai-acteris- 
tics. Everyone had a share in the regulation of manners aiid ideas, 
and this power was made use of to enforce uniformity. Usage 
and tradition provided rules for every occasion, which no man 
could neglect with impunity,' 

In truth no one ever thought of doing so, because the spirit of 
discussion had never been aroused ; the desire for intellectual 
independence was still dormant. As a natural conseqiience, the 
idcaa, sentiments, passions and habits of every man were almost 
identical; and, although raees differed, and possessed strongly- 
marked general charact.eristics, individuals of the same community 
had few traits that were not in common. The subjecte of their 
poetry were generally confined to a more or less considerable 
number of traditional legends ; which latter formed the foimda- 
tion of their national literature, being created by the imconscious 
collaboration of every unit of the race. 

Such were the beginnings of the great national poeu^s of India, 
of Greece, of Germany, of Scandinavia. These indeed have much 
internal resemblance, because all these nations came from one 
common stock ; and yet great differences in detail and arrange- 
ment, because each sepai'ate race, in the long series of its migra- 
tions, was brought into contact with circumstances widely different, 
and therefore received very dissimilar impressions. 

It is this race-personality, made manifest in the works to which 
we have refereed, which has given us poetry. 
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5 3. Jluman sympathy — lU infiueiice upon wstketic judgment. 
It is true, so far, at least, as we are concerned, that the poetic 
value of these |3oems is rather to be measured by the amount of 
fiympathy between the sentiments which they express, and the 
thoughts and ideas of our own times, than by any power of 
personal manifestation which they may display. Theoretically, such 
a method of estimating them would be as unfair, as if we were 
to measure the intellectual power of Aristotle or Archimedes by 
the effort which it would demand, in our days, for anyone to acquire- 
the knowledge that they possessed. But such injustice is a 
necessary consequence of the fact which we liave before stated : 
that a work of art moves us only by the stimulus that it giveS' 
to our poraonal sensibUity, which, when once it has been put 
in motion, develops itself freely in the direction of its natural 
preferences. Now, whatever effort we may make to keep our 
judgment within the true icsthetic limits, it is almost impossible 
to prevent some interference on the part of our sympathies ; for 
these at once attach themselves to anything that strikes a chord 
within us. 

Whatever may be the purely (esthetic merits of the Edda, or 
of the Nielelwngen Lied, it must always seem impossible that we 
should compare them with the Iliad or the Odr/ssey. And why 1 
Because, traversing the diversities of time, race and civilisation, 
we recognise a more or less vivid reilection of ourselves in the 
personages of the immortal Greek epics. In them we find a naive 
and smcere expression of the moral ideas whose development con- 
stitutes oui socixl ideal. Hector, Andromache,^ Penelope, have an 

■ In the Iliad, the vajiquiehed Trojans are clothed with a moral superiority 
oier the Greeks Evidentlj this was no part of the inteation of the authors of 
the poem, Mhoerer they maj have been. How is it to be exphuned ! By the 
simple fact thit the domestic virtues of the Trojans, which possess so great 
a charm, lor us li'id no counterpart among the (rreeks, to whom power and 
strength were ■ibo\e everything human or divine. Ail judgments are affected 
by similar lifferenoea in points of view. The development of this idea may he 
tound in the fourth chapter of the second part of my work. La aiiptrioriti df- — 
I'art moderns mr Vart aiieien. 
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etenial attract) vencsa for us by the sympathy that exists be- 
tween their morality and our own ; while the ferocious savagery of 
the personages in the ^dda and the Niebelungm Lied simply repels 
ns. The manners of thess truculent warriors have nothing in com- 
mon with our ideas ; their acts and words, instead of touching our 
hearts, only disconcert and surprise us. They ever remain with- 
out the circle of our affections ; and this feet is enough to cause 
it to be very difficult that we should do justice to the very poetic, 
though real, power contained in these poems. 

Such feelings do honour to our morality. They prove that we 
possess more elevated and more just ideas of the social duties of 
mankind, than did the heroes and authors of the great epics 
of Germany and Scandinavia ; but they have nothing to do with 
^Esthetics, properly speaking. Theoretically, the critic must look 
to the work, and to the work only, for the motives of his apprecia- 
tion. There is only one true criterion — the sum of poetic ability 
which the author, by the production of the work, proves that he 
possesses. Nothing else has any real, scientific value. So soon as 
we attempt to substitute, in our judgment of art works, the deve- 
lopment of our own intellects for the development manifested in 
such works — we no longer have any sure and common basis for 
our opinions, and we are reduced to acknowledge the truth of 
the theory that, on account of the imavoidable changes in indi- 
vidual taste, denies all value to criticism. The whole business will 
become a matter of chance ; the decision will be left to the number 
of votes on the one side or the other. What right should we then 
have to abuse the taste of the public, which places the Madonnas 
of Raphael and the pretty women of Guido and Albani above the 
I breathing and thoughtful figures of Leonardo da Vinci, of Michael 
\ Augelo, and, with somewhat better escnse, of Rembrandt Van 
Rhyul 

Poetry, considered by itself, is, in fiict, the result of personal 
excitement and exaltation, whai these occur in a nature gifted 
with the feculty to obsei-ve, an-ange, and to preserve or resus- 
citate such emotion at will. The noct has no right to the 
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namt. if 1 ke the ^enerility ul humm bemgs I113 eiflotiona fail to 
lea\e beiimd that enduring recollectiin which icts as an echo in 
irolongmg the sensatuns that animite and inspire his songs. 
'\\hite(er m'vy be thL cause in! ttjei-t of this personal esaltatioii, 
it is certain that every work in which it is found— -whether it 

be beautiful and of moral intent, or the reverse — gives evidence 

of true poetry or art, in exact proportion to the amount of the 
pcreonal element which it contains. 

Hero wo have the principle, and it is very simple in theory. But 
practically it is, as we have seen, a very different matter. We \ 
have to do much violence to ourselves to put aside all extraneous 1 
circumstances, and to replace the poem in the same conditions 
under which it was originally produced. It is very diffiuult, not 
to say impossible, to get away from our accustomed habits of 
thought and our individual preferences. Sympathy works in us 
without our knowledge ; and inclines us, in spite of ourselves, 
towards the sentiments which have most in common with our 
own ; or, at least, towards those which we have come, as a matter of 
habit, to look upon as the most generous and elevated. It is for 
similar reasons that we can never get the public to become recon- 
ciled to see either in poems, novels, or plays, crime triumphant, 1 "' f jJ 
and virtue oppressed. They demand that art should compensate) -^ >.■; 
the stem realities which are unhappily their too frei^uent ex-' ? ' " 
perlence. Their sympathy with what is good, imperiously demands ' 
satisfaction ; and the poet who should refuse them such gratifi- 
cation, would siirely incur their displeasure. 

It is a point in which it is almost hopeless to expect that theory 
should ever triumph over practice. All that we can reasonably 
ask from the critic, is that he shall conscientiously do his best to 
eliminate all foreign elements from his aesthetic judgments. And 
it is because we fully admit the gi-eat difficulty of the effort, that 
we insist eo strongly on the faithful attempt of it. * 

But we must not conclude that, because .Esthetics and morality 
are two essentially different things, they cannot, therefore, be ' 
brought into harmony with each other. I think it is a great 
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mistake to make either pbyslcal or moral beauty the foundation 
of Esthetics, I am convinced that art could dispense with them 
imth and yet not cease to be art. Such a belief may be well founded 
without implying that an artist who prefers virtue to vice, even 
in fiction, is dishonest. A painter or poet who makes use of hia 
powers to inculcate generous ideas, does not become any less an 
artist by so doing, although it is not by the possession of siich 
feelings that he deserves the latter name. Love for and compre- 
hension of what is good, imply the possession of an exalted con- 
ception of the conditions of individual and social life ; but this, 
which is as necessary for artists as for any other men, has no dii-ect 
connection with artistic qualities, properly speaking.' Much better 
would it be for all parties to possess both advantages : much better 
for the public, who would find, in the works, the gratification of 
their own love for moi'al beauty ; and much better for the artist, 
who, in such love, would have a guarantee of his own success. But 
tnie art-eriticism in forming its judgments, must banish all such 



§ 4. The Ianffua//e of jmeUy. — Poetry considered separately from 

versification,— The true ^Jrovince of foetry. 
In all languages poetry enjoys the privilege of a particulai- 
language of its own, which is so composed as to give a certain 
musical efiect to the general espresaon, and greater relief and 
lecentuation to individuil pTssn^es The form of this lanfniv'o 
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nected with the nature of the moral conditions that imply the 
existence of poetty. Among all peoples, the practice of poetry 
sanctions a certain amount of licence in language ; changes, in- 
versions, abbreviations and figures that would never be allowed in 
prose, and which are only to be explained and understood as the 
esj-ressiona of -v petnliai mental condition Juat is music may be 
dehned as the naturil lin^uige of soimd earned to a ni\ximuna f 
intensity so the liDgua^e cf poetry is nothing but conventional 
liuguige exalte! by the exaggeiatiou of e^eiy expresaionil method 
which it possesses If we onalvse this statement ^e shall see 
that it develop into a double aenes if equxlly importint con 
siderations the first hiviUn refeience to the joet himself the 
beeond to his luditors oi rewiera 

We shall put the hist of the two on one side be ause it only 
leads us bwk to ^\hit ue have already said on the subject of 
poetic emotion It is clear enough th^t pcetic emot on ciiinot 1 1, 
transmitted to reader or auditor, unless it have a previous existence 
in the heart of the poet himself. It remains to be determined in 
what measure it can be communicated ; and, therefore, wo must 
inquire into the conditions and methods of which it can make 
use. 

In speaking of painting, we had occasion to remark upon tlie 
rapidity with which monotony of colour or form will fatigue the 
eye. The observation holds good of the ear. The necessity for 
variety is as vital in music, and it is obtained by successively 
putting different fibres into vibration. 

Like our oi^ans of seeing and hearing, our intellectual powers 
are only able to expend a very limited amount of enei^ at one 
time. If we wish a poetic expression to have full effect, we must 
begin by husbanding as much as possible the receptive faculties of 
our auditor. 

Every man will allow that if too great or troublesome an effort 
be demanded of him to enable him to grasp the elementary 
meaning of phrases, he will, at the end of it, be but little disposed 
to comprehend the poetic signification, "Wliat is language, in fact, 
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Imt a combinatiun of symbols for the transmission of thought ? 
Xow in overything of the nature of a combination, one of the first 
things to be done is to eliminate and reject whatever may be found 
harmful or useless to the desired end. If a piece of machinery 
have bearings which do not run easiiy, or an exaggerated number 
of frictioiial points, the work done by it will be diminished in 
esaot proportion to such friction ; that is, to the amount of force 
required to overcome it. The same law applies to intellectual 
labour. If we be called upon to expend three-quarters of our 
mental enei^ in disentangling and interpreting the symbols, it is 
obvious that we shall have but one quarter left for the appre- 
ciation of the ideas of the poet ; iu precisely the same way as wo 
find ourselves ill fitted to enjoy the beauties of a scene, if we be 
half dead with hunger, thirst, or fatigue. 

Without entering into an enumeration of all the practical rules 
v.-liich bear upon this class of ideas, we may say that the essential 
point is to choose words that, either by their shortness, their 
volume, or their sound, seem to have most in common with 
tlie idea to be expressed. This kind of connection explains the 
happy results sometimes achieved by iBiitativo harmony. By pro- 
ducing upon our senses a sensation similar to that of the idea 
itself^ it gives it spontaneous birth; or, at least, relieves us of part 
f the effort ^hich otherwise we should have to put forth anl 
fl us leiv(A u^ more free to devote our attention to the idi,\ itaelt 

It is for an auilooOUb icaion thit exactly -tpprfpnatc woids 
commiinicate i tho ight with much gi eater force than general 
teima We think of a thing undci its pirticulor form and a^ 
•» tonsequenco ^hen s^ 1 en if undei its geneiio name a mental 
tianshti n which uses up part of om enei^ is neces'^niy 

Tiie arraagLmeut of ^\ords is no less important Fi m the 
1 o nt of view of iccuracy and clearness of imagei^ tho 1 reuch 
u torn of placiUf, the leterminatii e after the thin^ to be letcr 
n med is most deteaUble, ind to p etn, efiett absolutelj lumous 
A\ hpu we sty i i ml e des eclie ^n e compel our au lit i to ^ > 
tiirough a double task. The word arbre naturally calls up in liis 
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miud a tree Hkc other trees, clothed in verdant foliage ; aiid when 
we add desseehe, we force him to retrace his steps, and to obliterate 
an already formed image in order to replaoo it with another; 
unless indeed he has taken the precaution to be on his guard and 
ivait for further information before completii^ the mental picture. 
The latter result, if habitual, is no more agreeable than the 
former ; because it must necessarily accustom the intellect to a 
certain slowness and impassibility, which will end by impairing its 
susceptibility of poetic excitemeut. It is true that, in a certain 
number of cases, custom permits us, under pretext of a figure 
of speech, to replace words in their natural order. Possibly 
some day we may come to recognize the necessity of establish- 
ing harmony between the structural meaning and the arrange- 
ment of phrases. But we must first shake ourselves free from 
the strange tyranny that certain people calling themselves gram- 
marians are allowed to exercise over us. These gentlemen have 
persiiaded us to look at langnage entirely by the light of external 
rules, sacrificing intellectual needs to mere tradition and fantastic 
routine. 

Tropes and metaphoi-s assist thought much in the same way as 
imitative sounds. They place objects more vividly before us, and 
in such a way that we look upon them from the right side. 

The whole thing may be summed up in one principle : that 
whilst our endeavour should be to sliest as many ideas as 
poasible to the intellect, we should, at the same .time, aim to 
demand from it a minimum of effort. 

Other methods to diminish the strain of continuous effort are 
the careful management of the intervals of repose; variety, 
which brings different oi^ans alternately into play ; careful gi-a- 
dation, which is, however, nothing but the skilful use of variety ; 
and the employment of contrast or antithesis, the more striking 
as the opposition is more marked. All these may be easily ex- 
plained by physiological causes, A black spot upon white paper 
seems blacker to us than if the paper were grey. This is anti- 
thesis. If we had to carry 50 pounds weight for half-an-hour, we 
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should find it very heavy ; but if we had previously had to carry 
lOO pounds, we shouid think the former weight light enough. 
Again, if, after chmbing a ateep ascent, we turn to retrace our 
Bteps, we feel an immediate relief — the effect of variety. The 
change eeema to annihilate fatigue, because it brings a new set of 
muscles into play. Rhythm also produces a sensation of repose, 
by the measured intervals which it places between the repetition 
of the s<xme sound 

'\\ e i,\n n t enter mto the-^e consider itif lis ni dtti 1 e i ist 
be Ljntent to mdicite their geneial diiection It will K^ ci 
that the pioeesses of poetiy aie eseent ally simihr tj those t 
music The foiinei boirows fiom the living leality for the pur 
pose of aystematism^ and idealising \tt, methods of expression 
and of adding to then mtensitj piecisely in the sane waj that 
mnsic builds up its melodies by the combmat on and aniogement 
cf srnnds which do their ivoik byieeallno and leprodueing the 
\ erj emotions that ^ave thei i birth 

Ihese observitiona just f> the impoitance which the levivera cf 
tic loniintic sc3 ool 'itt\ched to -vcrsihcation considered as an 
instrument foi uutl then time it was 'very deficient ni one 
indispensable quabty — s idleness In spite f the effoits af x 
tme p ct DePioisard Malherbe had succeeded inimpie&ain^ \ip n 
the Liugua^e of poetry much of the stiffness and monotony of hia 
pecnhar genius Thanks to the obstinacy of academic pedintry, 
poetry found itself impiisoned as if m i sttait waistcoat But 
the oppressne weight of this tyianny led to its destruction a 
new school ause to piotest aj,-amst a ridiculous usurpation, 
i\hieh bid fur tj c ui-e ait to be looked upon as nothm„ but a 
difSeulty o\eioomej and is it had the gieat pOod fortune tc 
number a pietic j,einus aiunn_ it-i disciples, the public deelaied 
foi it and the nieeonciKble despots of elissicism hid, in then 
turn to submit to the law of the strongest 

But, notwithstanding the great import ince ef foim it would be 
^oing too far to limit poetry to woiks written u verse Poetry is 
less the result of versification, than of the intervention of person- 
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ality in a state of emotion. Moliere'a L'Amre in not writtea in 
verse ; but can we refuse to see true poetry in the accumulation 
of characteristic details, in the abundant invention, in the powerful 
and energetic pictures which could only spring from an imagina- 
tion stimulated by meditation, irarmed by long and active internal 
labour, and by the ever increasing interest which he must have 
felt in hia own creationi' Who would dare to say that, in order 
to deserve the name of poetry, the story of Don Juan had to wait 
for the day when Comeille made it the subject of his verse ! 

No. Versification does not constitute poetry; and it woiild not 
be difficult to name many poems in proso which it would be im- 
possible to improve in verse. Suppose Faul et Yirginie, La Mare 
cm Diahle, or L'OUeau had been written in verse ; is it a possibility 
that the change could have improved them \ 

On the other hand, there are works which it is difficult to 
imogine in any other form than verse : such are the poems of 
Victor Hugo, for instance. This feeling is partly caused, no 
doubt, by the fact that so many of his works are odes, and lyric 
poems in prose are outside our powers of conception. And inde- 
pendently of this, the matter and form of his works arc so intimately 
connected, that it seems impossible to separate them. 

Eloquence from more than one point of view enters into any de- 

* It n'oold lie a Etrango mistake to enppose that becanso tbe imaginatloD of tlie 
poot is personal, it is therefore egotistic ; or even that it is oonnecteil, even 
indirectly, with, his own person, We do not wse the word personal in any such 
BflnBO. The emotion ot Moliire which led to tiie creation of L'Avare, Hoa 
Juaa, Zc Mh<tKt!ii-ope, and Tartaffe, was personal, becanse eyeu though these 
characters were suggested to him from without, lie remodelled them in bis own 
hiaia ; he re-i^reated them h; a purely perwnal nae of his im^^tnation, wl>ich 
nas stimulated bf the [esthetic excitement ]>rolucedin b m it tl e sight of his own 
slowlj growing creations. Witli snch emot on i li^insm wb ch is ever sterile, 
has nothing in common, riag^arism ia content to alcul^te The poet restores, 
completes, and finishes, even when he does ot nve t The fertility o£ genins 
springs from the power whicii it possesses to interest tself in whatever It 
takes in hand ; to ally itself to its own product ons, and to derive intellectual 
stimulus from them. Like a healthy stomach it I "ests and stimulates every- 
thing which it takes in. This is what Moh^e cailed "prendre snn hkn, oH on 
htroiw." 
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finitioii of poetry. Doubtless the art of oratory rests mainly upon 
reasoning and logic ; its aim is to convince, by discussion of facts 
and ideas. But when the orator — catching fire from his own con- 
tention ; exalted by the energy of faia convictions, and by the justice 
or grandeur of the ideas in behalf of which he pnts out his strength 
— allows himself to be carried away by such passion aa penetrates 
men's sonls, by the force of human sympathy which was excited 
in the first instance by the power of his own logic : what difference 
is there, then, between his emotion and that of the poet i 

How many passages might we not ijuote from Demosthenes, 
from Cicero, from Bossuet, from Jlirabeau, that by their power of 
expression, gi-andeur of iraagerj-, trenchant language, and depth of 
emotion, deaen'e to be placed in the very front rank of poetry ! 

There is, however, one difference which Ecathetic judgment must 
take into account. Although emotion is of so huge an importance 
to the poet, there is yet another faculty which he mitst have. If it 
be a faculty with which the orator may dispense, it is one without 
which no one can claim to be a poet ; for to a poet nothing can 
supply its place. I mean that creative ims^ination which trans- 
forms a dream into a reality ; that sane and fertile hallucination 
of which I have already spoken. 

We may say that poetry is to be foimd even in the exact 
sciences themselves. What could be more stirring than the dis- 
covery and successive mastery of the gi-eat scientific facts that 
are behig accumulated and marshalled under general laws, by 
which their seeming disorder is reduced to the clear regularity of 
tho human intellect "i Asti-oiiomy, chemistry, physics, natural 
historj-, mechanics— all these admirable instruments invented by 
humanity for use in its never-ceasing strife against the brute 
forces of nature, are inexhaustible sources of poetry ; that is, of 
moral emotion and intellectual excitement. Wo do not feel called 
upon to enter into this qrrestion here, because, in the exact 
sciences, poetry is, at most, an accidental result or accessory. 
The subdivision, which in our art nomenclature we call poetry, 
does not include the effects produced by accidental emotion in 
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uou-poetic works, but only those which are direct and intfinded. 
We consider that this is the only seiious criterion. 

For a similar reason it seems to us impossible to refuse poetic 
character to the novel ; for this entirely consists in the creation 
of characters, and the portrayal of passion. It has been the 
fashion for the last fifty years to abuse novels on every opportunity. 
Would-be Berious criticism looks down upon them as beneath its 
notice ; in the eyes of litUrateurs of the academy, they are guilty of 
the graye fitult of degrading art, by placing heroic fictions on the 
same level as descriptions o£ common manners and of the world 



To this very fact does modem fiction owe its success with the 
public. The public, tn spite of all the critics may say, has a natural 
affection for what is true ; it demands sincerity, and will never , 
be long satisfied with any kind of artificial literature. The dran.a | i 
has supplanted the ti-agedy for the same reason that the epic has \ ' 
had to give place to the novel. This double substitution, especially 
the second, marks a real advance in the intellectual condition 
of hiunanity. We shall presently attempt to prove that it is so. 
But before considering the different kinds of poetiy, we must 
finish what we have to say upon the art as a whole. 

The most obvious advantage possessed by poetiy over the other 
forms of art, is the wide extent of its domain. By means of 
rhythm, versification and accent, it is able to rival music in a 
certain measure ; by means of description it appeals to the eyes, 
and can convey to them sensations of form and colour almost as 
vivid as those of the plastic arts themselves ; and, in the expres- 
sion of sentiment, it sui'passcs every art — music alone excepted. In- 
deed over the latter it has a certain advantage in the facility to 
express delicate shades, which music Iiaa not, in the same degree. 
Thanks to the precision of the hmguage which it employs, it 
can penetrate into details, into refinements of psychologic analysis 
quite beyond the somewhat indefinite art of the musician. 

And this is not all. 

Of all the arts, poeti-y alone has the privilege directly to intcr- 
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pret ttovight, and to addi'ess the intellect without any intermediary. 
Didactic i>oetry is founded upon this fact. It is a secondary 
form of the art, because it lies upon the very limit of poetry and 
prose, but not the lesa on this acconnt has it given to the world 
some remarkable works: the It'orh and Bays of Hesiod; the 
Creation of ilie World, of Lucretius ; the Georgics, of Virgil, amongst 
others. Directness of espi-ession, although less dominant, is a 
chief characteristic of all other kinds of poetry, especially in satire 
and the di'ama. 

Sculpture and painting, if also able to escite ideas, cannot give 
them so direct an expression. They require to make use of asso- 
ciations, and as a rule have to go to work in a roundabout way. 
When they do attempt to act immediately upon the intellect, 
they run much danger of oiitstepping their proper limits. 
^Michael Angeb and Nicholas Poussin succeeded in giving a philo- 
sophical expression to many of their works, because they had 
certain individual preoccupations which gradually permeating 
their imaginations, tinted them with their colours. These pre- 
occupations form an integral part of their artistic personality, and, 
so to speak, overflow into their worlfs. But this saturation with 
one idea, this intimate amalgam of the thought and sensation, is 
extremely rare ; it is, in fact, as we have said, one of the most 
important of the constituents of genius. Outside these ex- 
ceptional cases, any direct effort to express an idea, eitiier by 
sculpture or painting, is doomed to almost certain failure. 
Complete fusion between the two elements, either does not take 
place at all, or is imperfect : the result is like unsuccessful 
veneering. 

Poetry lends itself much more easily to a successful mingling 
of ideas and sensations. It passes from one to the other without 
effort, and often obtains admirable effects from the union. When, 
in addition to the special faculties of the artist, the poet displays 
loftiness and generosity of thought — he appears doubly great to 
us, and his works possess twice their natural power. 

To give an example ; it is difficidt to imagine any poetry with a 
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more hnmnn an I smctie ch n th ii th t of Alfi-cd do iliisset. 
No one can compare ivitli iiiiu tram th a point of view. But if 
wo compare Ins comp sitions with th se ff Victor Hugo, we feel 
at once that thej lack something and that that something, ia 
elevation of intellect The gi andeui of thought in Victor Hugo's 
poetry gives it in immense superioiity De Muaset may give 
more pleasme to those who seek n verae for that peculiar de- 
lectation which the hleitanti choo?c to consider the chief aim of 
all the arts But no ouo can read ^ ict i Hugo without adding, 
to their admu itiun of the woil betoie them, a deep and inward 
joy at the di8co\erv m the poet himself of a thinker devoted 
to all the pioblems which interest humanity. Ideas as well 
fts aensaticn^ ha^e t! e i p etry anl there ia no reason why art 
should neglect so uilmirable a source of emotion. 



§ 5. Character of modm-ii poetry. 

What we have just mentioned is one of the salient characteris- 
tics of modem poetry ; and it ia probable that it will become more 
marked with the further development of that scientific movement 
which constitutes the originality of the nineteenth century. In 
spite of anything which the exclusive admirers of the classic ages 
may say— the gradual unfolding of the wonderful working of 
nature, a suie corollary of the researches of contemporaiy science, 
cannot well be less capable of warming and exalting the imagi- 
nation of poets than the childish notions of primitive ages. For 
in truth the laimn d'itie of primitive mythology was nothing 
but ail attempted explanation of natural phenomena by existing 
human laws ; everything was reduced to a physical and intellectual 
anthropomorphism. 

Must we see in this faculty for giving ideas a concrete appear- 
ance, some peculiar gifts of the races of antiquity ; some inventive 
faculty which we have lost— a loss that condemns us to poetic 
inferiority 1 People are never tired of saying that it is so. The 
rich and graceful imaginations of primitive writers are lauded by 
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every tongue ; and we baye even seen a stray spirit here and there 
attempt to revive, in this nineteenth century, the polytheism of 
ancient heathendom. All such ideas repose upon very easUy ex- 
plained mistakes, and are the immediate result of a psychological 
ignorance which is only too common. 

It is true enough that the men of primitive times were full of 
imagination, if we accept that word in its etymolc^cal significft- 
tion — which is the faculty to see, on all hands, nothing but 
external images in place of internal ideas, aud of conceiving 
cverythii^, tangible or intangible, in the disguise of figures 
borrowed from visible reality. They possessed this faculty in a 
supreme degree ; it was imposed upon them ; they could not 
shake themselves free from it ; it is the characteristic that most 
strongly marks their intellectual inferiority. As for true imagi- 
native power, which consists in facihty of invention, of trans- 
forming things voluntarily, and with full comprehension of what 
is being done — they were simply without a particle of it. Tliey 
invented nothing ; they simply spoke of what they believed they 
saw : and the fact that their ideas are nothing but descriptions, 
is to be explained by the psychologic inexperience which com- 
pelled them, to an endless objectivity. The instinct of progress, 
however, never ceased to act upon their imperfect intellects ; it 
continually urged them on to search for explanations of such im- 
pressions aa they could not understand. Like ourselves, they 
strove to get to the bottom of all their sensations; their guesses 
were absurd because they were so completely ignorant. Wo have 
chosen to look upon them as fictions, as poetic fl,ights of the 
imagination. Their natural philosophy was comprised in the 
belief that each of their impressions was the result of the direct 
intervention of some living external being. Their emotions, 
thoughts, sensations, dreams, all seemed to them to be caused 
by divine interference, exactly in the same way as the phenomena 
of the outside world. The sun is a chariot driven by a god; light 
itself is another divinity. Storms are the conflicts of Ahis and the 
Titans agaiust Indra and Jupiter. The whole universe is a great 
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clock, in which the wheels ai-e turned by a crowd of mysterious 
beiugs with human forms. 

That all this is poetical and ingeiiioiia, I admit ; but it does not 
!^o to prove that science is fat-al to poetry. Would it not be very 
curious if the progress of natural science should have the effect of 
preventing us from understanding and enjoying the beauties of 
nature J or if an acr|uaintancc with the marvels of vegetable life 
f-hould render us insensible to the beauties of a well-wooded land- 
scape 1 Have valleys and mountains lost their poetic power, be- 
cause geology — by teaching us to trace the convulsions which have 
agitated the crust of this world, and by placing before us the 
flifferant stages of its evolution — has extended our knowledge to 
the earliest agea of the universe and made us live in the days 
when men were not 1 How can we believe that a comprehension 
of the law which binds the stars and our earth together, and makes 
them rush in their proper order through the infinities of space, 
which again ai-e peopled with literally an innumerable multitude of 
similar worlds and systems, can prevent us from being more deeply 
stirred by the sight of the midnight sky, than the men who looked 
«p at it and thought they were gazing at a vault sprinkled with 
golden nails 1 Has man become indifferent to man, since the 
Imman race has become his chief object of research, and since he 
has given so much time and effort to the penetration of mysteries 
of which the ancients had no suspicion ? Upon what, then, is that 
insatiable curiosity founded, which has the most obscure psycho- 
logical questions for its aim ; which has made the portrayal of 
character, sentiment and passion, the chief point of interest in the 
dramas and novels of our day 1 Must it be said that as we have 
been taught to know men better, we have learnt to love them 
less ! What shall we say, then, about the sentiments which 
are the tme glories of oui- age, — charity, toleration, respect for 
womanhood, for childhood, and for human life 'i Pity for animals, 
■f not that, too, a sign of the times 1 How comes it that all the 
sympathetic feelings — such as humanity, compassion, family affec- 
tion, devotedii ess— rare enough among the ancients, have become 
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siiLCred dutioa to iis, biuding npou our coiwscicucc ; ivhile the senti- 
ments of self — such as hate, auger, revenge, cupidity, cunning 
and falsehood — which were looked upon as the virtues of antiquity, 
nre viewed with noiversal contempt, and punished like crimes! 
How is it that men are found to devote their lives to the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, to the relief of tiic distressed, to the champion- 
ship of those who are toi> poor to defend themselves ; doing all this, 
t^>o, at the expense of their own comfort, and to the damage of 
their own interests ? 

AH this has more effect upon poetry than people think. But, 
even if it were completely transformed, it would be not the less 
a living fact. The series of transformations through which it han 
progressed iu the past, and those which are before it in the future, 
prove that the sentiments with which It is imhued, become ever 
more and more human and more independent of exterior or ego- 
tistical considerations. 



^ 6. Moral 'mil pxijchologmxl dfelupmeiit of poetrn. — -Yore/'. 

The two principal forms in which poetiy first clothed itself were, 
in their chronological order, the hymn and the epic. The di-amatic 
form was the product of a later time. 

The hymn, which at first was purely religious, expressed nothing 
except fear or hope. It was addressed to the gods, either to in- 
voke their protection or to avert the conseqitences of their anger. 
In it man was entirely pre-occupied with self. The dangers with 
which he was sinrounded, forbade him to withdraw his attention 
from his own concerns. This instinctive egotism foims the chief 
characteristic of the Vedic hymns and of the Psalms. 

It is also to be fonnd, though in a less marked degi'ee, in the 
anoient epics. The main difference is the substitution of heroes for 
divinities. The poet, instead of celebrating the exploits of ludra 
or of Jehovah against the baleful genii of the night and its storms, 
sings of the lusty limbed warrior returning from battle after the 
slaughter of the hostile chiefs. The strength wliich thinks nothiui,- 
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of danger, is still the object of his .admiration. His homage ia paid 
to the heroes who kill like destroying gods. He must have persou- 
ages from a sphere above his owu. It is always more or less the 
same thii^ ; the adoration of the strong by the weak, Wliea sxich 
adoration uo In ^e ece ve a y direct esprcasioii, it still survives 
in the enthus asn w th \i h ch w 1 olesale massacres are described ; 
and, in fact t ca ot be le el that such deeds were looked upon 
as the best cHi n^ wh oh a y n rtal being could show to ever- 
liiating glorj Jveytl g Isew samereaccessory; even with tho 
people who were tl hrit to de eiop some rudiments of a human 
sympathy. 

This latter development is the point of departure for a new 
state of things. 

Little by little, as the progress of observation armed raan against 
danger and ameliorated the conditions of his existence, his primi- 
tive egotism became less imperious. The level of his morality was 
!J,Tadually raised with the development of his family affections and 
the increased solidarity of his national life. Traces of this advance, 
are to be found in some of the Vedic hymns and Hebrew psalms. 
Us inflnenee becomes very marked in certain parts of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and in many episodes of the great Hindoo poems. It 
may be followed through all literatures ; though it has more or less 
prolonged intermittent periods, to be explained by the variability 
of social conditions among nations constantly subject to the 
chances of war and invasion. 

Its progress has become very much accelerated in modern times; 
thanks in part to increased security resulting in a less rude civili- 
sation, but chiefly to the greatly increased communication be- 
tween different races. The gentler sympathies which, after mo- 
mently appearing as though on the very eve of triumph at Athens 
and Rome, were brutally trampled under foot by the barbarian 
inroads, havo obtained a decided influence, and have given rise to. 
a rapid transformation in poetry and in every other bind of litera- 
ture. Homo sum, humani nihil a me alie/nim puto, is to-day the 
universal motto. We care no longer for gods or heroes ; we cate 
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finly for man. llan inspires botli the songs of tlie poet and the 
labours of the savaut. Psychology invades alike literature, philo- 
sophy, and scieuce. In lyric poetry, the religious hynm has given 
place to the pasaiouate portrayal of humaw seotimeut ; a new kind 
of epic has made its appearance in the modern novel ■ philosophy 
has throffn aside metaphysical speculation for tht practn.il study 
of the facts of humanity : and, side by side with phj sics chemistry 
and natural science, anew science has made its appeuince to which 
we have ^ven the name of antlu-opology. ^.11 lecent discoveries 
help on the same conclusion, by bringiug nations into closer union ; 
railways and telegraphs, industiy and commerce, are gradually soli- 
difying all our interests : and, in spite of the daogers «ith which 
the ci-iminal ambitious of a few despots are thi-eateuing tlio world, 
it is easy to see that the new-born sentimeuta of univei-sal sym- 
pathy, seconded as they are by an effective community of moral 
and material interests, grow iu Europe day hy day ; and that we 
may, without temerity, predict their fiual triumph, and this in 
no distant future. 

In dramatic poetry the same progress may be easily ti-aced. 
Tragedy, which with jEschylus was almost eutii'cly religious, be- 
ciime gradually emancipated under the hands of Sophocles, and 
with Euripides aiTived at the deliberate and skilful portrayal 
of human passion. This movement was continued through the 
comedy of Menander and Philemon, down to the hori-owed art of 
Plautus and Terence. 

We find it still more marked in the modem theatre. Amid 
all the diversities which distinguish one nation from another, wo 
may easily discern one common motive — the imperious desire for 
a complete knowledge of man with all his sentiments and passions. 
We may say that tliis desire has been the pecnliai' feature of 
European civilisation ever since the close of the fifteenth century ; 
that it is that of the time in which we live. 

This desire is so powerful, that it seems as though it were about 
to triumph over even the most firmly established conventions. One 
would have thought that one of the essential obligations of art. 
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was to preserve itself in a region superior to every-day reality, to 
confine itself to the portrayal of general features inatead of de- 
scending to the infinite details of individual anatomy. But every 
one is now so tired of artifice, so much in need of truth., that 
these feelings bid fair to drown all others. Scott has given us 
the historical novel, imbued also with a little of the epic feeling. 
Balzac, in his Comidie hnmaine, has painted the peculiar features 
of each of the many classes of society : but his aristoci'atic pre- 
judices made him less capable than other men to seize and 
understand, in all their complexity, the sentiments and passions 
of the populace ; he saw nothing but the evil side of their natures. 
We must add, that the dominant faculty of Balzac was imagina- 
tion ; and this, although it made him a first-rate story-teller, often 
made him dieregard the results of direct observation. 

George Sand ignores all passion but that of love. The psycho- 
l<^cal novel, in the complete sense of the word — that is, the 
sincere and careful study of man in all his good and evil mani- 
festations — is a thing of yesterday. Doubtless, this school must 
look to Balzac as its chief, but it shows differences on more 
than one side. We may even say that the two are separated by 
then- fundamental conceptions. Balzac, in spite of his more ov 
less justifiable pretensions to observation, is above all a stage 
manager. His chief desire is for effect. He only makes use of 
his powei-s of observation as a means to supply his imagination 
with materials which he works up and, as often as not in order to 
strengthen the final result, transforms. 

A new school has now sprung into existence which has already 
produced a large number of remarkable works, with most various 
titles : Mme. Bwary, Manetfe Salonvin, Geraiinie Lacerteux, Seiii 
Jfaiiperin, Les Eougon-Macpiart, I'Assomiiunr, Fromont jeune et 
Ititler atne, le Nabab, and others. The principal members arc 
MM. Flaubert, De Goncourt, Zola, Alphonse Daudet, Hector Malot. 
This school, which unquestionably takes its origin from Balzac, 
founds all its art on supreme accuracy of observation. Such 
naturalism implies a condition of mind always open to impressions 
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of a realistic nature ; and which follows them tliroiigh every change 
of foi-m or of Burroundiiig. ,Mau, the real man, is the olyect of its 
study. Not that ideal of ivhich it knows nothing, but man as lie is 
inouWed by society, with all his individHal manifestations, be they 
good or evil. We may even say that such a bent of intellect seeks, 
in poetry, for a realism similai' to that of Courbet in painting ; but 
with the one capital difference, that it does not separate it from life. 
While Courhet, setting himself up as the apostle of a true idea of 
which he only understood the half, attempted to reduce the artist to 
the condition of a mere instnuneut of precision, and painting to 
an ensemble of lines and colom-s absolutely goveraed by physical 
reality — the realistic writers impoi-t living man into their boolis, 
with all hie virtues and vices, his habits and fashions. They were 
not satisfied to tell us how he acted, how he thought, and how 
he spoke ; hnt they made him do all three under the very eyes of 
the roadei". Strange ! that this mad realism, which hesitates at 
nothing, is to be found here and there cropping out in the works 
of men who were more than a little tempted to ninge themselves 
on the side of its enemies. As Michelet said of histoiy, they wished 
to m\ke art i resurrection, and their method of painting resembles 
th'jt of Theodoio Eoussc^u " Paintm^, wild the lattei, "does not 
lay the picture upon tlie canios, it loises in succefcsion the \edo 
with which it IS hidden ' ko naturalism apphe^ itself to the le 
siiscitation of the people which ha^t come under its observitiou 
Jt colls them up and nukes us acqn\mted \Mth them, not ity i 
description, but by the introduction of them bodily We entci 
into i-elation with them duectlv, not through the intcimediary 
of descnption , and th\i~> our apprecntion of them becomes inti- 
mate m the highest aegiee In eld days, a thousand ceremonies 
oiplanitiona and mtroductions, weie lequired Ihej aie all sup 
piessed now the readei is at once bmught tCie-^ ftti nith the cha 
lacters, who coutimie to go about theii- usual employments, without 
troubling themselves about the inspection to which they are being 
subjected ; and above all, without ever striking those absurd atti- 
tudes which are so frequent a cause uf our disgust with the heroes 
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of the old dramas and romances. Tbis downright way of doing 
things, shocks the delicate feelings of the admirers of academic 
tradition; hut what offends them still more, is the andacity of that 
modern practice, which opens the pnges of the novel or of the 
drama as freely to the most vulgar individuals as to the most dis- 
tinguished ; which does not hesitate to give an eqaal prominence 
to the manners and ideas of a street porter as to those of a mar- 
quis. All this is vehemently opposed by the successors of the 
men who were so i-ighteously indignant at the iutrodnction of such 1 
words as cJiien, hoitc, and such like, into poetry. Buffon, in his \ 
treatise upon style, insisted that it is the duty of a writer to avoid \ 
particular terms whenever he can ; to substitute by preference 
general expressions. And Delille, faithful to the precepts and 
genius of his time, did not hesitate to replace the words of 
ordinary language by so-called definitions in the lofty style ; 
which, if they did give an opportunity for the display of all tlic 
subtleties of his intellect and the refinements of his mode of 
writing, were too often wanting in perspicuity. The good sense 
of the public has estimated, at something like their real worth, 
these fentastic distinctions between the language of the nobility 
:ind that of the middle or lower classes ; but they still esist in 
ultra-aristocratic and in plebeian minds. We are very willing 
that the poet should paint for our benefit, the tempests of a more 
or less tragic passion which are the destruction of the personages 
authorised by the academy. But we are amazed, forsooth, that 
he should hope to interest us in a moral analysis of the mental 
conditions of the outcasts of contemporary society ; in the cor- 
roding effects of constant discouragement and temptation ; iji 
the hereditary transmission of the vices that spring from igno- 
rance, disease, chronic suffering, or ceaseless strife against miserj' 1 
We do not mind well-bred Tice — graceful prostitutes, skilful hypo- 
crites, and fashionable sharpers. But why ? Are the malefactors 
of the great world more interesting than others ? Far from it. 
To anyone who will take the trouble to think for a moment, they 
must bo infinitely more detestable, because, on account of the 
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{^I'G.ater means given them to resist temptation, their ignomiuj is 
tbe less excusable. 

This sentimental kind of prudery has nothing to do with any 
moral feeling (in such a case we might have some shadow of respect 
for it). It is nothing hut pure aristocratic prejudice, over which 
the new school of writers will obtain as complete a triumph as did 
the romantic school over classicism ; acd will do so by securing 
the interest of the public by the production of master works. The 
■victory is already more than half won ; a little more and it will 
be complete. Already justice has been rendered to the sincerity 
anil truth of obsei-\'fttion that distii^uish many recent works. 
What iaxilt has been found with them ? The exaggeration of a 
few repellent details, not, perhaps, indispensable ; and the mul- 
tiplicity of featui-es which divide and fatigue the attention whilst 
destroying unity of effect. On these points the objectors arc 
right. However important we may consider absolute truth, we 
are not obliged to tell everything : first, because it is impos- 
sible ; secondly, because in all collections of facta, there arc 
some more important tlian others— and, if we overwhelm the 
former with the latter, we' find ourselves compelled, by our very 
scruples in favoui' of truth, to render that truth either totally 
luidiscernible, or, at least, much less conspicuous than it ought to 
t he. There can be no art without selection ; and upon such selec- 
I tion the total impression must always depend. Some of the 
descriptions of M. Zola, remind us of pictures in which the 
painter, from sheer ignorance of what should be left out, has 
finished by compromising the truth of everything. Everything 
is there, but there is no salient point. Such a state of things 
presents a great danger to art. We may say tlie same thing of 
his characters. However intense the life breathed into them by 
the author, they do not leave in the memory so powerful a re- 
collection as one might, on a first reading, imagine. When we 
look back upon them nfterwaids, we may be able to recai! details 
and scenes whose impression is jueflTaceablc ; but the personages 
themselves hava already become somewhat vague and undefined. 
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It is tiio inevitable result of the want of condensation of which we 
have already spoken.' 

We may safely affirm, however, tliat these writoia are on the 
right path. 

§ 7. ne ,lrmm. 

These observations apply with equal foi-ce to the drama. Action, 
dominant so long, has given place to psyohologj' ; ur perhaps it 
■would be more coiTect to say that these two elements arc gra- 
dually becoming more and more intermingled. At first the plot 
was everything. Personages had no importance, except through 
their connection with the action, of which they were the instru- 
ments or victims. They were indeed necessary to the drama. But, 
in spite of this necessity they only occupied i seconiary position 
in the estimation ol the poet Tins chancteiistic \\as universal 
in epic writing, and m the Ii rai as it was understod by 
^schylus and Sophocks 

It is this exchi&i\e ab^olitt me\onll 1 mm-itoncf iction 

' Is it j'Killy necessarj to 1 nng tOoPtlier o many unj leasing indi tIuiIb ? I 
lielieve this to be a kin I ot exi^eiatiou trom 1 icU e en U fl moH s nipulmii! 
observers do not Mcaps 

Were it not that I miaLt seem to t e nttaihmg too mncli importaace t« tlie 
writing of fiction, I should lite to estabtlBh a comparison between tlie novel of ^ 
obaawation and tbe noyel of ideas, to which EngSne Sue and Gleorge Sand have 
I'espeetiTeiy giTon so high a position. The latter school is being uplieldbjawtitei' ' 
lnwseased ot hoth knowledge and laltut, wljo ia far from receiving his pvojrei- 
deserts f roin the public 

The Oare (In Doettnr Poatalais, and Mtiic. Fraiiux, by M. Hubert Halt, nre 
both works of the highest literorj and moral valne. The same author has lately 
published several novels in which moral observation is elosely allied with variovi.^ 
theses which he seta himself to uphold. They ore not mera pieces of patchwork, 
!iK ia too often the ease with works written for a purpose ; for they display a 
most admirable unity o£ conception. And to Uiis mast he added a rare generosity 
of heart and intellect, a lively hut w-ell regulated imagination, great powers of 
composition, life-like characterisation, a remarkable paychological insight, and 
tlie most profoand love of humanity and of everything which may help on its 
pK^ress. In M. Halt's last volume, Zc Ctciw de M. Volftitiu, there is a novel 
of a hundred pages, called AltieOx, which is not simply a gem, but a master- 
piece. 
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ivhich constitutes the terrible grandeur uf tiio liiniis f tin 
former author. They develop themselves by thtir own foice 
nothing arrests their progi'ess, and the marked out sequence of 
liventfi is followed without the smallest deviation We roi^ht siv 
that they take their inevitable course over the <hamaiii, j"""" i 
by a series of leaps, each f 1 h b tl 1 mt 1 th 

time comes when the uif rt t pe pi ar fi lily d t yd i 
fit compaiison would be I com t tTit d th f 11 t m 1 
a iiae of rails, whose uiyll inn kptp tht k 
imti! its fatal work is d ythm tl t b f t 

overturned, overwhelmed h lat d Tl p t b d 1 1 tl 
legend which forms pa t f h j 1 d 1 th th 

right nor the wish tochgt/!(bt, k is 

of it for his work, headlttth p fkdfl 

gioua hoiTor, which eeiz h m t th ht f h fl b 1 ty 
and doubles its effect [tlj^tti At tl I 

dramatis persona', trau fmllytl m t ftljt 

into a kind of invisible d pi bl pi t m. It th ml 
spirit of the play. Th tli ^ u, t f th j, ir 

pose than to be destroyed wl th y t 11 th t 

The imagination of&ihl -vst 11m Pt 

for the very reason that 1 h d t th t f i I h 

' It is this idea of action irbioli luis led inany criticg to look upon fataJitj as 
tlis gi'eat motive of ancient driunatic urlting. Ttie truth is that the Qreeks were 
aeyer fatalists. They never thought that oiaD hail nothing to do but to wait with 
bis arms ci-ossed for tlie accomplishmont nf eternal decrees. Thef always believed 
that work and effort might have ip.-eaA induence ovoi' their destinies, and they 
gave evidence of their belief by their acts. The notion of fatality has been 
ascribed to them in consequence of their li!i.bit of regikuling the past rather 
tbui tlie future : what has been, has been ; aiiil no mortal power can destroy the 
reality of an aceoinpliahed fact. Now, as flieii- poets took for the subjects ot 
their songs, not inrentinns of their own fancy, but fact« embalmed in I'eligions 
tradiUoD, it H-as not possible that they sltould took upon them oa Busceptiblo of 
modification at any man's will. It was this conception of necessity, joined to the 
inflexibility of the notions of moral law, which enabled Jiachylus to give that 
appearance ot iuexorabOity to acdon, 'which renders the effect of his works so 
striking. For want of patient analysis tlie critics linve included it all under the 
fini[ilc r.iid conveuicnt tevni — fatalism. 
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gives so extraordinary an originality to his predecessor, Ids per- 
sonages ai'e not nearly su niiicli absorbed in the action of his 
tragedies. He goes so near to establish an eciuUibrium between the 
two elements, that it is sometimes difficult to say which of the two 
is the more important. Sometimes we even find passages, as in 
I'kilocUtes, Ajax and Antignne, iu which the portmyal of character 
holds the first place. IVe may be permitted to believe, that, 
among the great number of this authoi-'s works which has not 
come down to us, ive should have found many in which psycho- 
logical study would be conspicuous in the same degree. But 
in (Edijnts Sex, (Edqnis Coloneus, Electra and the Traddnix, 
action resumes its sway : it governs the action of the characters, 
and moidds them to its will 

We find, in the construction of his works, the same prin- 
ciple as that which, as we have shown, governed the development 
of Greek sculpture. The first idea, was taken from some legend ; 
and the work of the sculptor was confined to bringing out and 
giving due prominence to its particular signification, by empha- 
sizing those special characteristics which distinguished the person- 
age who was to be represented in the national mythologj'. 

Sophocles adhered to the same principle. Ho always sought 
for his poetic inspiration in the sacred legends. But, instead of 
allowing himself, like jEschylua, to be, from the first, entirely 
absorbed in the thought of the inevitable doom and the desire to 
give progressive development to all its terror — he applies himself, 
like the sculptor, to perfect his personages in the moral aspects 
that bind them to the action. Instead of looking upon them in 
the light of victims — he regards them, if not as the agents, at least 
as the instruments of the plot ; and, governed by this idea, he 
unfolds their characters in harmony with it. 

Still man remains subordinate to action. Therefore the general 
conception of Sophocles is nearly identical with that of jEschyliis ; 
with one exception — he takes care that such subordination shall not 
be carried to the point of total absorption. The psychological bent 
of the poet is not strong enough to make the ])ersonaIity of Lis 
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heroes prevail so for as to constitute the cause and explanation of 
the plot. The result is quite the reverse ; it ia the plot which 
explains their characters and r6les. Yet his personages do possess a 
character, aad this fact gives hia drama something in common with 
that of modem times. A lyric genius is the dominant characteristic 
of jEschylus, His triXgedies, altogether epic in their fii-st elements, 
are composed like an ode, fi-amed, so to speak, in a unique impres- 
sion which leaves no room for external pre- occupation. Their pro- 
gression consists exclusively in over increasing teiTOr, like that 
which a man chained to a post might feel at the gradual approach 
of a wild beast. Sophocles is more complex. His unity is already 
that of harmony. He displays a combination of different ele- 
ments, and bis progi'ession is no longer rigidly direct. ITic 
strictly lyric form of drama disappears. Through this diversity of 
methods and elements, he is the first to step on to the path of 
modern di'ama. 

But with Euripides a new conception appeai-ed on the scene, 
IjCgcnd, until then all powerful, fell into the second rank — at least 
in a certain number of his tragedies. It almost carae to be nothing 
more than a pretest for psychological study. We instinctively 
see that man, almost annihilated by jEachylus, kept subordinate 
by Sophocles, will soon take his place as the real hero of the 
drama. First the victim of the plot, nest its instrument, he 
finally becomes its agent. He himself is the author of the course 
of events which lead to his own death. He himself sets the stone 
voUing; and, unconsciously, perhaps, but directly, guides it on its 
way, until, as the consequence of his own action, it finally crushes 
him. Passion becomes the great motive-power, and the confines 
of modem tragedy are at last reached. 

Oomeille and Eacine, in spite of the very considerable differences 
between their respective methods and intellects, are in almost com- 
plete accord in their conception of the relations between the per- 
a and the action of their dramas. They may give more 
s to the one and sometimes to the other, following now 
Sophocles and now Euripides; but the tendency of man to become 
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ever more and more preponderant, goes on without intermp- 

There are more cases than one in Racine of discord between the 
historic subject from which, the plot is taken, and the picture of 
passion constitiiting its real interest. 

His elementary conception is that of tlie tragedy of action. 
When he first chooses his subject, he thoroughly intends to cs- 
ti-act a play from it analt^us to that of Sophocles, and in harmony 
with the rules laid down by Aristotle. But later, when his plot 
is partly developed, he allows himself to be carried away by the 
bent of his own intellect and the predilections of his fellow-men ; 
and thus psychology obtains the upper hand. Passion, particukrly 
that of love, becomes not only the active principle, but the very 
centre and foundation of his tragedy. His characters are not con- 
tent with helping on the action — they substitute themselves for 
it, by the great importance and interest which the poet gives to 
the development of the sentiments which animate them. Some- 
times he forgets all else, and his dramatic framework disappears 
behind his men and women. 

This change in the respective roles is all the more easily felt, 
because in the plays of Eacine the portrayal of passion is some- 
times a good deal more academic than di-amatic. In them descrip- 
tive development, often of a very subtle kind, occupies an amount 
of space which is not excessive if the special character of the 
audiences which the poet addressed, be considered. At that time 
tourtiers had a weakness to be thought wits ; over-refined dis- 
cussions wei-e in vogue, and women always took pleasure in 
listening to discourses on the metaphysics of ^lassion. But, in 
proportion as the theatre took more account of public matters, 
it had to submit to a series of transformations imposed upon it 
by the necessity to confoi-m to the general taste. Action gi-adually 
reconquered much of the importance of which it had been deprived, 
and ended by ousting, to a certain extent, the development of 
character and passion. Theatrical effects, the mise en scene, and 
.sensational incidents absorbed the attention of authors ; and the 
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tiiiiG came wheu plajs appealed to the nerves and eyes of the 
publii! rather than to its intelligcooe. While some espected notliing 
from the theatre but gratification for their violent and even brittal 
emotions ; others, asking from it nothing but amusement, paved 
the way for the more or less trifling and licentious scenes of the 

), at present, in a transition state. 
After having held rank at various epochs of history as one of the 
principal forma of art, it must now bo looked upon as an industry, 
llay we look upon this decadence as apparent rather than real — 
to be explained less by a fall in intelleotTial culture, than by the 
temporary necessity to adapt dramatic effort to the general level 
of intelligence of the crowds which modem facilities for locomotion 
bring to eveiy great town 1 Must we snppcse that Paris — at one 
time only visited by a superior class of travellers — has been, for 
some forty years past, invaded by ever increasing multitudes of 
people more or less incomplete in their civilisation ; who visit it 
mainly for the sake of dissipation ; and who, by right of their 
numbers, impose their taste upon us and shall continue to do so 
until the d:iy when they themselves become educated to better 
things 1 

Perhaps it may be so. But, in any case, we must acknowledge 
that the theatre is not just now in a state of progress. It is very 
difficult to say what the future may have in store for it. We shaif 
not attempt to guess. We shall be content to point out the 
general direction which most of those who deserve to be called 
dramatic authors appear to be taking. 

The present tendency seems to be to identify action witii tlio 
development of character, by reducing the former until it is merely 
the consequence of the latter. AU difference between action and 
persons is thus made to disappear. Active personalities, that is 
to say, characters and their passions in the conflict of their mutual 
interests, are the sole constituents of the drama. 

We do not mean to say that this system is a new one. It is 
tliat of Sliakspeare and of Jlolifere. Even Euripides, as we have 
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explained above, made iiat if it m ^ mc t Uia tragedius. But !ic 
did not carry out his icform to its utmost power — indeed, he did 
not comprehend ito i/ipabihtita He never completely aban- 
doned the framewcik ff Sophocles, continuing to take his plots 
from the heroic an! mjthological traditions; but his mode of 
conception was diffriont, and his system encountered all kinds of 
difficulties, from nhith re'iiilted not a few incoherences. 

Now-a-days the dramatic poet deals as he pleases ivith his sub- 
ject. He is no longer obliged to draw all Lis plots from a common 
source, as were the Greek poets and even those of the seventeenth 
century, upon whom tradition imposed the narrow limits of ancient 
history and mythology. It will be remembered that Eacine con- 
sidered himself obliged to offer a formal jiistiflcation for the act 
of borrowing a plot from modem Turkish history, and to submit 
that possibly distance of scene might be held to escuse proximity 
of time. 

This ueoesaity to make use of subjects consecrated by mythology 
or history, and consequently more or less generally known, greatly 
hampered the freedom of the poet ; for under it, he could not 
introduce the 'changes that he might think desirable. It is one of 
the reasons explaining the long subordination of the characters to 
the dramatic action. They were, in fact, nothing but mechanical 
puppets. People were convinced that the public would take no 
interest in anything that did not come either from ancient Greece 
or from Rome. Thus the poet's sole duty was to adapt characters 
to the r^hs marked out for them in advance, and to fashion them 
with an eye to the deeds imposed upon them by an nnswei'ving fate. 

Comedy was free from this servitude. The poet, free to choose 
his characters as he pleased, profited by the privilege to give rein 
to his imagination ; and, when psychological interests began to 
overwhelm all others, he was able, without hindrance, to make 
such combinations as he deemed most iu accord with the new 
aspect of things. Thus it was that the comedy of character was 
added to that of action, and soon came to be considered the 
superior from an artistic point of view. 
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But even iviieii, thanks to the deadly ivarftire waged against it 
l>y the romantic school, the fetish woi-aliip of the antique oeaaed 
to be pai-amount, absolute freedom was not achieved all at once. 
The field for tragic subjects was at first extended so as to enibi-aco 
tlie middle ages ; but to this time it was hardly allowable to 
make itsc of anything or everything for the purposes of plot oi" 
character in the serious drama, although such freedom had long 
been enjoj-ed by comedy. There wore still limits which could not 
be overstepped ; aiid these, indeed, it may be said still exist. So 
mixture of the different kinds of droniatic work was allosved. After 
the example of Shaiespeare, a mixture of what was veiy serious 
with what was absolutely grotesque was allowed, the one as a set- 
off to the other ; but never any confusion Iietiveeii the two. 

These distinctions will not last. In sliort, what is tlie real ob- 
ject? It is to represent men in action, that is to say, characteis 
and passions. Tliese chai-act^rs and passions, by their gi-adual 
development in life, and their friction against othei's which swo 
either different or contradictorj-, produce consequences of all kinds, 
both grave and gay. The whole art consists — first, in the gradual 
development of the personages represented, so that they shall be 
placed before an audience with sufficient ti-uth and life to gain 
tlieir interest ; and secondly, in so managing their surroundings, 
that the natural logical coiisequences of their moral acts shall con- 
stitute a plot having the power incisively to touch men's hearts, 
whether in one way or the other. 

Everythmg else is of alight importance : whether the characters 
are well-known heroes, or simple hourijeois ; whether their names be 
Charlemagne, or Durand — these things are mere accessories with no 
influence either upon the merit or the effect of the play. It is 
absurd to found theories upon considerations of thia kind. What 
is wanted is that those placed upon the stage shall bo, not great 
men, but meit ; and to do it in such a way that the principivl 
pereonage is the centre of both interest a'ad action. In comedy as 
in tragedy, this is the essential point. 

Another point of considerable importance in modern treatment, 
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is tlie substitution of individuals for types. With tlie ancients, 
the constant search for types represented the subordination of the 
poet to the legend. In the sixteenth century, everything of the 
nature of particular portraiture was thought unworthy of the 
dignity of tragedy. The generic type of passion, as conceived by 
the pelits-mattres of the court of Louis XIV., was imposed upon 
all persons, without any reference to the circumstances. Pyrrhus 
recited madrigals to the mother whilst threatening to kill the son 
should she refuse hia love. He talked like a wit and acted like a 
savage. Such contradictions shocked nobody. The refinement of 
pission and et'quette in Ii higin 'e en iulile went niturilly entu^h 
with humin sacrifices ' 

In the&e hys chtrocter «md [.■issifn are both individual — it 
leist to a considerable estent for it is a cfndit n th\t they 
lemam in ■u^xird with epochs ind civilisations It woild evi 
dently be abaurd to push portii-ulxrity t the point of eocentr c ty 
We do not go to the theatre to wonder at phenomena. What we 
do look for is a certain amount of variety, which in fact is human 
nature, and which adds an attraction to emotion without in any 
■way disconcerting it. We have made the same remark when 
speaking of the novel ; indeed the novel has a great many points in 
1 with the drama, but these do not require to be b] 



§ 8. Zyric and satirical poetry — The superiority of poetry over the 
other arts is to be explained hy its made of expression — Poetry 

Lyric poetry — which may be called exclusively religious in its 
principles, for its great object was to obtain the assistance of the 
gods — has succeeded, like the epopee and the drama, in singularly 
enlai^ng its province under the hands of Pindar, Catullus, 
Horace, and the poeta of England and Germany. 

This kind of poetry, so long neglected in France, has recon- 
quered an extraovdiaary amount of favour in our day. The 
seventeenth century had to be content with Esther and Athalie ; 
the ode upon the taking of Namnr, without being thought a clief 
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d'ceuvre, obtained plenty of readers, like the epopee of Chapelain. 
The eighteenth century had but little better fortune. It seems 
to have been tacitly agreed that lyric poetry did not suit the 
French genius : it would be difficult to sustain such an assertion 
in these days. 

This branch of poetry owes its resurrection, in France, to that 
romantic revival which gave the signal for the revolt of spon- 
taneity against tradition, and delivered artistic individuality from 
the fetters in which it was bound by academic conventions. It 
was a veritable surmm corda. Poetry, petrified by three centuries 
of pedantry and plagiarism was warmed with the breath of i new 
life , and it? rest red liberty gave it an amount of ardoui ind elm 
that it had ne'ver known lef(ie This sudden exaltation in 
creased by ince^ant struggles and s, kng buccessiou of vittor es 
becjmes in its emphasis often esiggervted even to the p mt of 
declamation This is one f the salient chaiictei stic^ of the 
romantic school when consiJered as % whole We miy safely 
say that from IS'^S to 1840 the iiteiaiy and artistic classes of 
Fruice lived really in a state f constant fe\er which evoked 
miny uoika of great ability, but at the same time led to the com 
mission of many absurdities. To then ovei escited biams things 
apjeoiel in fentastic propoiticn^ But stdl the perioi is one oi 
the most cuiiouB ind mteiestiuj, m the whole history of the arts 
Although by tempting i number of men to foim fiUe estimates 
of then oTin poweis persuading them by foice of incessant dis 
cussion th t they neie bcrn art sta and spurring them mtj the 
conflRt Tilth no letter arms than a contempt for classn-ism and 
foi tradition— lit h ugh by s doing it pioduced many wiiks 
■nhii-h are now liuked upon as nlicul ua we must yet ackn w 
led^c that at u time have (circumstances been more fav ural le 
f 1 the development of talent m those who leally possessed ta 
germ Audaiity was permitted nay encouiaged to ex e 
Poets weie st mulated to put foith then whole foico ani their 
magmati ns intoxicated with such libertj naturallv bee in e 
tilled ■« th wuiilt-iful die ma ind tl lan.,uij,e not le s e'^tta 
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ordinary. It matters little whether odes were written, during 
these fifteen years, or not ; the essential point is, that the lastiui; 
glory of the century was insured. When we remember the height 
to which poetic imagination rose upon the breath of that exalted, 
almost mad, lyricism, we see how difficult it was always to keep 
splendour of conception in perfect harmony with magnificence of 
outward form. It would have required men of rare genius to 
create bodies capable of satisfactorily filling such vestments, or to 
raise their poetry to the level of contemporary ambition. As a 
consequence of this disproportion between their contents and their 
forms, between the ideas and the language, moat of the works of 
that time have perished. Victor Hugo lias almost completely 
succeeded in vanquishing this difficulty, but in this he stands 
alone. We may say that he is the absolute incarnation of the 
spirit of that epoch ; he is the lyric genius par excellence. 

There is no need to insist upon the personal and psychological 
character of lyric poetry. Through it, the poet expresses his 
sentiments in a form which allows us to feel no doubt upon the 
point We may say the same of satire. 

Poetry is, then, the most human of all the arts ; even more so 
than music. It is so from a double point of view, both from sub- 
ject and object. It manifests the personality of the poet, not only 
indirectly, as do all the arts — by accent, by its choice of motives, 
and by the character and depth of its emotions — but also directly, 
through the voluntary and deliberate expression of sentiments and 
ideas Its >bjet.t too, is quite as clohcly tilled to humanity fti 
it IS the portiival of man w ith ill his pissions and charactenstiLS 

This supeii tity e wo h«e seen must te referred to the 
nature of its mat umeit Imgu ge at once the m st hrect anl 
tiie moat comjlete of our means of C'^pression. Another fact, 
not leas ebsentiil must be mentioned here The arts thit 
apj eal to the sight can onlv make use of \ siu^^le moment of 
time bimultauLity is their law as a consequence they aie 
bilged to concentrate all the r tfloits upon that momtnt ani 
E to ii J se ill the parts of a bje tide is ti eivo to tip r -^ mi! 
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tiOK us jieacutitijii, the utmjat p siible efictt Tlius thej find 
themsehe's deputed of the fassiges of piepiiation xud transi 
ticn which constitute the most pjTieiful lesouteee of music and 
poetry Now it is preciselj vihen the pourtrajal aud gradual 
development of pishion and ehancter are in question that these 
rcourt.es, fiad their propei field of action It is, theiefore, but 
natui"i! thit psychological tendencies should become moie lapidly 
and more completely perfected in poetry than m the arts uf 
tiie ejt Divid indeed has bucceeded, in his Death if "iociutes, 
in espressmg by n ^cstuie the subhme indifference of the philo 
Bopher absorbed in the endear lur to m\ke clear his idea to hia 
disciples, but this is in excLptiunil case We mij, without 
esagger'ktion, iffirm it to Ic a general hw, that painting the 
most e-^pressive of the arts which appeal to the eyes, could not, 
without being foolhaidy, attempt to compete with poetry m the 
o^presszon of ideis and chanctcrM Its domam, m this respect, 
IS hounded by the narrower limits of natural langutge , that is, 
of attitudes, gesture's, and the plaj of the features In the ute of 
theie materials it has some tuliantages, and consequently may 
pioduce certain eSects whioh poetry itself (."innot hope to e\cel 
But eompbcations are forbidden to it, and, therefoie, the psjeho- 
logical subjects that it can touch aie smgulaily few in number 

Music, although it belongs to the same gioup as pietry, and is 
able, like it, to make use of the progression of time, is confined 
mthin still narrower limits thm those of fainting Like pottiy, 
it ini-\es at its maximuin ot effects by giadation and accnmula 
tion , but it IS able to e\ press only a veiy small number of passions 
and fcentimento, and these the most jjeneril E^eiythmg ivhich 
possesses any individuality escapes it ; the world of ideas is 
entirely closed to it. No art can rival it iu the espression of such 
sentiments as are within its grasp ; but it finds itself j-educed to 
utter impotence, when it attempts to move outside the cii^cle 
within which it is all powerfal. 

Poetry, then, is much the most complete of the arts. Inferior 
to each in special methods cf expressian, it is superior to all 
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in that it can, to a certnin estent, fill their place by adding to its 
own resources a part, not only of each of the other arts, but also 
of prose. Again, its domain ia practically almost without limit, 
as it embraces every emotion of the soul. Kor is tJiJs oil : for, 
besides manifestations of sensibility and imagination, it includes 
those of intelligence ; and thus its province becomes ever more and 
more extended with the advance of eciense. 

We have iheidy noticed thi^ fiU, \Mtliout, hcwe^ei e\]l n 

Science, so long is it was kept doiin by the prejudiceb of theo- 
logians and metaphysicii.ns, uould hardly be a source of poetry, 
but the reason was simply that it had no real existence, and wis 
mcapible of afloiding iny new food foi the intellect '^erved 
by fantostit. methods which c^uld gne it no real help it d d 
nithmg but lepeit the lessons of priests and philosophers It 
was reduced to a mere evaminitira and clissiflcition of tin. prin- 
ciples impcaed, reichmg then logical lesults by a simple process 
of deducjtion, without any care t) inquire into their validity as 
premises, and so it armed at an unvarying reprrduetion ot the 
principles ficm which it started It was the tnumph tf the 
byllogistio system Science T\oiln,d round and Kund in <in en 
closed cirde, in which thejlt^ and metaphysics exercised ■ibsoliite 
authoiity 

When this empire received the fiist se\ere blow, when firet 
experience and then e\penment toik the place of theolt^y and 
ontologj, real disco\enes begtn A crowd of new fat-ts presented 
themselves, and began to play haioc with official espluiationa 
And as these weie griduiUy added to and classified, they ended 
in forming new general izatnns, ineconcilible with those gone 
bi,fore A new world gradually stood revealed, to actoniit for 
which the theories so long accepted were quite inadequate All 
earliei sjstems were up-^et, and tianacendent hypothe-.es found 
themselves cast down from their places of h mour 

Thus have men been brought little by little, to believe only 
what IS --i. entiliLaJly proved to them thxt is what thu can vti fj 
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for themselves lij direct observation. And this new form of faith 
is all the more fervent because it dates its rise from the downfall 
of error. It is faith in science — a new sentiment ; but one not 
the lesa deep and powerful because free from the intolerance of 
religious fiiith. 

We now see that the physical and natural branches of science 
are gi-nduallj beginning to exercise influence over the moral group. 
Through chemistry, physiolt^, paleontology and anthropology, 
tbey react upon and transform philosophy, psychology, and all 
the studies related thereta We may safely predict that, in a 
futnre approaching more or less rapidly, the habits and pro- 
cesses of human thought 'will imdei^o a change analogous to that 
through which science has passed. The aims of individual activity 
will be transformed ; general civilisation will be drawn into the 
movement through the progi-essive substitution of the universal 
principles of science for the hateful particularism of national or 
religious selfishness. People will come to luiderstand that the 
well-being of the individual, far from being a necessary cause of 
harm to the many, on the contrary directly operates to amelio- 
rate the lot of all. And, when once this conviction has entered 
eveiy brain, principles of justice and sympathy will become general 
amongst all civilised races of mankind; there will be a commnnity 
of aim and effort, instead of the hostility that causes an appa- 
rent contrariety of interests. 

And then a new poetry, the daughter of science, will arise. 
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There is, in jEatlietics, one thing to be guarded against ; and 
that is, any confusion of the conditions and characteristics of the 
critical intellect, with those of real artistic genius. Such eon- 
fusion ia the source of a great many errors to which we are not 
sufficiently alive. The faculties req^uired by the critic have abso- 
lutely nothing in common with those which give to artists their 
creative power. The work of the former ia only rendered possible 
by his habit of analysis and the predominance of his reasoning 
powers; while, to be fertile, the artistic temperament must be 
essentially synthetic. We see that, while between the critic and 
the artist there is one point — love of art— in common, this does 
not prevent the two from bemg placed, so far as the essential 
qualities are concerned, almost at the opposite poles of humanity. 
Their intellectual constitutions are different. That which consti- 
tutes the superiority of the one in the special order of concep- 
tions that belongs to him, corresponds to the most frequent 
defect in the other. Calculation and reason, escellent things in 
their proper places, only play a subordinate part in the work of 
inspimtion. Artistic genius consists essentially in a faculty to 
see things in their ensemble ; to gather into one harmonious 
vision the principal features that combine to produce a certain 
effect. The true artist does not compose his work by the juxta- 
position of parts separately and painfully sought after. The 
peculiar character of his imagination enables him to call up com- 
plete and spontaneous images from the depths of his brain ; and 
from these he selects that which gives most complete expression. 
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to the ruling idea. The action of his brain is like that of the 
judge iu a competition, who gives the prize to the work which to 
him seems the best.' 

Hothiug can be less like the esercise of this judgment, than the 
laborious and patient meditation of the philosopher or man of 
science who proceeds from poiut to point, from one discovery to 
another, towards some usually unforeseen conclusion. The facul- 
ties made use of by the one and the other, are very dissimilar ; and 
it is in consequence of the omission to take account of this fact, 
that philosophers, who write upon Esthetics, make mistakes so 
strange is to the very nature of the intellectual operations which 
they pietend to regulate 

It was piOLisely this impersoinlity m the uitellectual labour of 
artibts, which gave ri'^e to the belief, so general in classic times, 
m the diiect mterventiou of deities bpecwlly commissioned to 
preside ovei the inception and production of works of art. It 
was the speciil busine s of Apollo of the Muses, of Dionysus, 
These inspired ill artists and joets that is, they actually breathed 
into them the ideas and dictated the substance of their works. 

That which we persist in calling inspiration is, in feet, nothing 
but a moral condition ; it is a cerebral escitement of a peculiar kind, 
without which an artist, in the complete sense of the word, would 
be impossible ; a kind of conscious hallucination, that, while it 
communicatea an appearance of exterior reality to the dreams of 
the imagination, remains subject to certain predetermined aims 
which never lose their directing power. 

The effect of this hallucination is to set the brain at work — first, 
to call up, from the stores of the memory, such recollections as 
may be useful in the development of the desired impression ; next 
by a process of quasi-spontaneous fusion, to combine these into 



' See, for example, the series ot sketches in the museum of Lil 
Eugene Delacrois in preparation for his picture of Medea, The pict 
plete in each. There is nothing to remind ns of the piece y/aik oi 
analytic labour. 
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one unique result that becomes both the model and the criterion 

of the effect expected from the finished work. 

li\ hen IV mpa tl e wo ks f men of spontaneous and rapid 
^e 8 w tl tho e p du ed ly the system of combination and 
reaso g we re ch efly t uck w th the difference of their struc- 
ture In th fo -me ev yth n s connected with the one idea by 

UT ble b t t mate b nds explained by the unity of the fii-st 

mp ess n n the latte all k da of solutions of continuity, 
JO mng d 1 SCO da e ble However cai-eful and pains- 
tak ng tl e o ne ons m y be they are never adequate substitutes 
f f s n "W 1 nee c mea the s iperiority of Shakespeare and 
^ol e f ot fr the pe 1 power of intuition with which 
they were endowed a d wh cl en hied them to see each character 
in its ensemhk; to conceive it, fi-om the beginning, complete in 
both essence and development ? 

It may seem strange to compare the complex characters of 
Shakespeare and Moli^ with the simplicity of the Greek statues. 
Nevertheless tbe intellectual phenomena from which they are 
evolved is exactly the same : the only difference is, that the 
genius of Shakespeare and Molifere possessed a comprehensive 
power very superior to that of the Greek sculptors ; and was 
therefore able to embrace and make use of a much larger number 
of elements, without in any way compromising the unity of the 
result 

But there is the same process and the same labour in each, 
and that for a reason which may be very easily understood. 
Notwithstanding the numerous and great differences between 
works of genius, they all spring from one and the same source — 
namely, from the kind of semi-conscious hallucination which has 
been akeady named. 

Tho difference between the points of view at which artists and 
critics find themselves placed in relation to this matter, is very 
considerable and of great importance. The duty of simplification, 
which the critics press so strongly upon the attention of artists, 
would appear to be in perfect accord with such mental labours as 
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tl se f^^llcI the mi^tcrj cci.s of Greek sculpture are tbe result : 
It 1 howBier only an appeirance, or, if it be prefeixed, a trans- 
f runtion of spontaneity into reasoning. Criticism, which is a 
science fonnded npon analysis and calculation, necessarily falsifies 
ill aitistio preousea by the permanent and forcible suljatitntion of 
its own language tir thit of ait 

The fact 13 — the artist simplifies his work becanse he is almost 
invariably earned away by a unique idea or impression that takes 
possession of his mind, and directs all his faculties to one result. 
He epitomises form ; not in consequence of calculation and reason- 
ing, but because his characteristic faculty, that which constitutes his 
creative power, is his ability to throw himself, body aod soul, into 
every idea that passes through his brain, to put his whole force 
into each individual effort. From the moment an idea seizes 
him, he exists for it alone. Everything that does not relate to 
it, he casts out from his brain, and consequently from his work, as 
far as possible — allowing nothing to remain except what is 
necessary to strengthen, esplain, and confirm it by the co-opera- 
tion of every part in the production of a unique impression. 

Let us suppose that a sculptor wishes to symbolize strength, 
personified in Greek mythology by Hercules ; or agility, of which 
Mercury was the incarnation. Would he begin by takmg account 
of all the muscles used in prehension or i 1 m t' n and th n 
taking a compass, give them an unusual d 1 i m t d make 
this still more marked by the suppression att nu t n f th 
others % Evidently not. The minute natu f h 1 1 t n 
and the patient labour required, fit only f Ch m n w nil 
be in absolute contradiction to the lifo i n I w mth nd nsp a 
tion that give birth to works of art. 

It is true, however, that the critic is w th 1 t p n 
when, in analysing a finished work of a t he m k th t au h 
and such muscles are somewhat energetically drawn, whde others 
are either omitted or barely indicated. He is right, should he 
choose, to note and measure such differences nor cnuld any one 
censure him should ho fortify his final judgment by simplifying 
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the whole work through a process either of exaggeration or atteau- 
ation. But it ia not the lesa certain, that any artist who should 
take such a fovmula for a progmuime, and should belieye that, ia 
it, was to be found the ideal of all art and the complement of 
iBsthetic imagination, would be labouring under a singular delusion. 
A mere knowledge of how and when to exa^orate, attenuate, or 
simplify is by no means sufficient. It cannot be denied that 
anything, in a work of art, that does not help to concentrate the 
attention and the expressive power upon the essential point, does 
mischief. On the other hand, when simplification goes so fiiv 
as to suppress life, the artist is but elaborating a corpse, and 
wasting both hia time and his trouble. 

Look at Harpagon and Tartuffe. A superficial critic, guided 
by the apparently clear principle of simplification by means of 
attenuation or esaggeration, might discover ia them a crowd of 
characteristics which do not seem to have any direct relation to 
the value of the idea that they personify. The attempt has 
been made by a man who had an undeniable faculty of moral 
observation and, also, a certain amount of sagacity, but who was 
entirely without any sense of artistic vitality, — La Bmyere. For 
the complex and many-sided Tartuffe of Moliere, he would have 
substituted a Tartuffe all of one piece, a Tartuffe of bronae, 
consti-ucted purposely by himself with all the help that he could 
obtain from the most downright and rigid logic. The Omiph-e 
which such methods gave him, was not even a skeleton, but 
simply a syllogism, an abstraction. This maker of maxims, who 
set himself up to correct Molifere, did not comprehend that, 
between his mere shadows and the personages of the poet, there 
is a capital difference ; this difference being shown by the fact, 
that Tartuffe and Harpagon are men as well as being, the one a 
hypocrite and the other a miser. They were born alive from the 
imagination of the artist, while Onuphre was nothing but the pro- 
duction of logic. In them Molibre personified the ideas of a miser 
and an impostor ; and he represented them as acting in the way in 
which such men would act. He had obsei-ved the proceedings of such 
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people ill tliG ever-changing world of realities ; not in the fictitioua 
and petrified world of the intelliffibles, the world of metaphysical 
entities, inhabited by the " types " of the platonic school. 

Is it not strange that these profound philosophers, who have so 
often pretended to give absolute receipts for the production of 
works of art, should never have been led to ask how it came about 
that artists — who seldom either know or care anything about meta- 
physics — are so well able to reproduce the types of idea! life, while 
they themselves, who are so near to the gods, are unable to create 
the most insignificant work of art 1 How can we believe that, 
being so well instructed in everything necessary for the esecutiou 
of masterpieces, they are content to use their knowledge only to 
judge the work of others 1 This fact alone, as it seems to us, ought 
to be sufficient to convince them that before any theories and sets 
of rules can be of any use, something must be added to them : 
an artist must be endowed vnth certain natural aptitudes, and 
must be gifted with an eye and an imagination essentially 
diflferent from those required by the critic and philosopher. 

"Were this truth once thoroughly understood, there would be an 
end to the perpetually lei-urring c nfusion betneen the piocesses 
of critiLism and those of creation (^ntics would ce ae to lejuu-e 
artists to place themseUes at their point of view they nould no 
longer insist up n niixmg up absolutely distinct duties oi upon 
sulstitutng reasDu for imagination unl cold metho la d <. ilculi 
t m f I artistic hallucination There nould be an end to their 
aim to confine art to a bundle of recij ea and exped ents jf 
which the least mischief is the enixmragement given t 1 Li lieds 
of poor fellows htm for nothing better than to nei^h ^oceriei 
to thmk all thvt is lequirei to i ake them artists is to learn 

Soe the En j lop tdios un ler tlie word Art All the defintt uhb given 
maj he thus summanzed a nij of do ng oerlam th nge m a pattic lor nav 
dtthough i>tud) of methods s not enough art le only an afitur of memory and 
reafion. Emnt on un 1 htUueiantion whi h ars the reall) eEEenbal con htion? lie 
ab olutelj suppressed. Tt e defin t ona given apply well enouijii to the art ot 
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by heart a few handbooks. The remarks that we have made 
OQ music, may be apphed to all the other arts as well. Each 
of them may be looked upon as the peculiar language of a 
more or less estenaive category of ideas and sentiments, to 
which it alone is able to give complete and adequate expression. 
Attempt to translate them by any other kinds of symbols, and you 
will soon discover that yon have undertaken an impossible task. 
This is why critics and writers upon -^thetics generally, so often 
find themselves impelled to transform the conceptions of the artist, 
and to drag them by force on to ground with which they are fanailiar. 
The explanations of artistic genius which they give are simply the 
modes of ci t oal thought pec 1 ai to the r own ntellects For 
tl e apo tane ty of mi, nat n an I sent ment wh ch co 1 1 tes 
tl e true rt at wh ch his no act ve ca ■ic ley nd the ph al 
and ntellei-t al const t t on tl t roay happen to be 1 a- — they 
B b tt te theories whch are of no ma er of u e ex pt to 
fu uwh the r uthors i* tl co ven e t frame o ks f r the la s fi a 
t o 1 and ipprec at o of woiks of ■vrt by br n^, g them n th n tl e 
TO „e of the r own comprel ens ons 

Tl IS error preva la e e ywl e e n offic 1 art t ach g Fr e 
It B a ■ve table bed f Proc ustes Tha ks to t men nho are 
f 11 of de to to ait and f respect for ntellectuai ndepe d nee 
hnd then selves log ally compelled to crush w tl ut mercy every 
a gn of or g nal ty a d to ernbelm young ntellects u dei the 
weght of theores f r vh ch they were never adaptel \ un^ 
men are 1 en I ke 1 erd f ttle towa ds ne s lo open ng 
th ough wh ch they m t all p si owevor groat ay 1 e th r 
de e to t m to one s de th othe An tber vcrv oTa e 
Iject a to the system i that t dies ot e e leave t me f r 
JO ng people to find o t what tl e r apt t des may be Tl ey find 
themsel es cimm tted to a n e 1 an cal rout ne before tl ey have 
h d any opportu ty of s If xam nat o before thev have even 
tl on ht of such at! ^ ad they work a w th d 1 ty w th 
out do bt no that thej are on the r ^bt ad No att npt s 
n d to tea h tl em the nl th h h ca b ta ^It wth 
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advantage, namely, technieal skill ; but they are at once fixed, as in 
a vice, in an unquestioning belief in five or sis maxima of transcen- 
dental criticism, from which they never afterwards escape, and 
which, therefore, decide all their future destinies. To make as- 
surance doubly sure, their faith is strengthened by continual com- 
petitions, in which it is made clear that rebel! us sf r t who ref e 
to keep st«p, can never achieve success M i t d x t f om these 
words there is no escape — unless ndeed all I pe be g u] f 

honours either from the school when joun^ or fr m the me 
official juries at the salcm, when of n ture ge 

In a pamphlet from the pen of M D r ntj I find q ote 1 1 
saying of the painter Constable, the real nvento of the m 1 n 
landscape ; one that cannot be too m ch mp essed uf tJ e 
imaginations of youthful artists : 

"I know that the execution of my pd t ng s gilar t t I 
love that rule of Sterne's: 'Never mmd the \ m of the s h ! 
go stni_ht to the heart if von haie t m you.' 

People may say what they like jf my art : I say that it is my 

Thcie are two loads whii,h lead to fime : the first is the art 
of m tit on the second is the art that comes fi'om within — 
n^jinal art The advont ^e-> f the art of imitation are these ; 
it lepeatB the works of those masters which the public eye has 
Ijnt, been taught to admire and s n attains fiivourable notice. 
While that art whn,h i.ondes(,ends to cf py no one, which hae an 
intense desiie ti ya nt its own imj.resi.iona in the presence of 
1 iture tike^ some t me to leoome generally appreciated, for the 
simple reason th t in st of tho'e who kok at works of art, are 
unable to form a correct judgment of anything out of the beaten 

" Thus it is that the ignorance of the public fostera idlen^a in 
artists, and drives them to imitation. It more than tolerates 
pas^dos after the great masters ; it is afraid of everything which 
seems to be a new or risky interpretation of nature^truly a 
closed book to it. 
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restore art, by the renewal of that spirit of onginaJity which only is 
able to guard it from the over-zealous admirers of Greek sculpture 
and the worlis of the Italian Eeaai^ance. 

Nothing leas than a revolution will do it. Suppose the Institute 
were to give back to artists their liberty — would that be enough ^ 
No ; because the change would still have to be made in their 
modes of thought, in their intellectual proclivities — for these deter- 
mine their selection of subjects. This point has been put very 
clearly by M. ThorS, a critic of an unusually enlightened and 
independent spirit. In a pamphlet under the title Noavellea 
Tendances de I'Art, published in 1857, he traced the rapid pro- 
gress of art movements from the time of Phidias to our own days ; 
and proved that, at all epochs, art has been, with but few 
eseeptions, dependent upon symbolism — at first Pagan, and, after- 
wards. Christian. When, now and then, religious subjects did hap- 
pen to be put on one side, it busied itself with kings, princes and 
heroes. It ignored man. The Dutch school of the sixteenth 
century alone, took any heed of his existence ; and only in the 
following century, a small number of French painters did as 
much — a matter the more surprising because Eabelais, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare and MoliSre had already created men who were neither 
gods nor princes. It was hut natural that poetry should have 
preceded the other arts in making the change ; yet ThorS expresses 
very reasonable astonishment at the great lapse of time before 
its creations exercised any visible influence upon the aims of 
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the plastic arts, even in the countries where thi, e^implo wis 

the delayl The answer ii,,t3 i fiuatiLil 
regard for the past, and to academic despotism, 

"Superficial intellects," says M. Thor^, " which never penetriti, 
beyond the external aspect of things, and short si^btcd. uiies 
which are unable to see into the future, look hack upon the 
perfect realisation of artistic conceptions in the past <ind fix 
the types hoth of art and beauty, some by the pru-tice of the 
Greeks, some by that of the artists of the Italiin PeniissauLe 
some, even, by the productions of the middle ages- — never suspect- 
lug that analogous, or even superior perfection may be achieved, 
n time to come, by pushing on to the consummation of different 

He goes on to say that "art is imce'isingly and indefinably 
mutable and perfeetible, like all the manifest ituns either of man 
or of any other of the world's inh^bitint^ \\ hy did not Michael 
Augelo and Eaphael despair when fice to fice with the works of 
Phidias and Apelles? And how is it that poetry has been written 
which is as fine as any thing produced by tlie ' inimitable ' 
Greeks ^ 

" By avoiding imitation. 

" Michael Angelo and Kaphael were governed by conceptions 
totally distinct from those of the classic artists ; and these they 
expressed by the aid of iaculties which are evidently not the 
exclusive privilege of a peculiar race or of a certain system of 
civilization, but rather which constitute the indestructible and 
distinguishing genius of humanity. 

" And why should not ages to come produce artists the equals 
of Eaphael and Michael Angelo t There is nothing to hinder it, 
seeing that the ItaHans have equalled the Greeks, and provided 
that, by avoidance of imitation of the Renaissance, the way be 
open to the acceptance of new ideas and the birth of a new 
civilization, 

" Without this nothing could be dene. 
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" The idea onij is aljle to work truo revolutioiia. Change of 
form is a mere piece of caprice, to which any man can contribute 
either with his pen or poDcil. But to change the essential idea ; 
this is not to be done at will. It docs not depend upon one 
man, nor upon several Radically to transform an art, is as diffi- 
cult as to change the internal constitution of society. 

" A transmutation of art can only take place effectively in 
harmony with a similar revolution in the general intelligence. 
Has that revolution taken place, or will it take place 1 " 

Such was the question put by ThorS, twenty years ago. He 
never attempted to answer it himself : can we do so now ! 

Yes ; everything indicates the esistenee of such a movement 
as that which he hinted. In fiction the change has already been 
all but completed ; in the drama it soon will be. In the plastic 
arts, its necessity is ever becoming more and more acknowledged. 

For many years past, the desire for movement in sculpture has 
been gradually superseding the old exclusive pro-occupation with 
line ; the sentiment of life is gradually encroaching upon abstract 
beauty of form. The sculptor is no longer content to reproduce 
attitudes ; he strives to become dramatic and expressive. One 
artist, possessed of a boldness almost reaching audacity, Carpeaus, 
has not hesitated to devote all his powers to such an attempt, in 
spite of the clamour excited by his innovations. AH the worship- 
pers of abstract beauty jomed in denouncing him as a corrupter of 
public taste ; without, however, daring to foretell the influence 
that he was destmed to exercise over contemporary art. We now 
see that his boldness snpphed a want very generally felt, becaiise 
the public ha.ve ranged themselves upon his side. A certain 
number of artists seem already to have set out, with more or less 
timidity it is true, upon the road in which he has foregone. We 
ourselves feel convinced that this movement will grow steadily in 
importance ; and that, fifty years hence, Carpeaux will be looked 
upon as the creator of a new art — the art of movement and 
of life. 

We must, however, take care not to lay too much stress upon 
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tliifi novelty : it is entirely relative. The art of Ciu-peaux is new 
merely by the severe contrast which it presents to the traditional 
theories upon which official aisthetica are based. In reality, it 
would not be difficult to find similar examples of bold originality 
in the Italy of the Renaissance and even in Greece itself We 
ha\ e already observed ind we repeat the obser^ition, thit Greek 
art j& vcn fti frrm bemg confined to the nimw limits mhich 
icadenijc teaching would imptse upon it Theie esistel it 
Athens a leligi us tculjtme 'whuh, smiply because its funttion 
was the repie^eut^tion of the f,'-^^y ^""^ " '^'^ ^^^ ^° Vodnce 
that lir 1 more tr less immobile dignity, mthnut which the 
Greeks could form no concepticn of divmitv ^vhilst the decora 
ti^e and monumental sculpture bj ts iuborlin [twu tt orchitec 
ture was also condemned to i stite f more oi less runiplett 
immobility 

In both these branches f irt beauty of attitude line, and form 
was the one thing desired. Life and movement were forbidden by 
the conditions of their production. And to these, and to nothing 
else, does the Institute look for its models, eliminating everything 
that does not seem to refer to the pre-determined ideal. 

Sow, by the side of this magnificent, though somewhat narrow 
form of art, there existed in Greece another— living, esprcssive, 
animated and human — the manifestations of which did not, nor 
possibly could possess, either in their own days or in modern times, 
eijual opportunities to make themselves known. All the world 
was acquainted with the great religious and monumental statues, 
because these came before the public with all the prestige of 
rcligiouB pomp or of the magnificent buddings of which they 
formed a part. By the preservation of the buildings in or on 
which they were placed, a sufficient number of such works haie 
been handed down to their modern admirers While the products 
of that branch of sculpture which, for nant of a better teim, I may 
call secular, as they did not respond to any national sentiment, 
were not only less fiwnous witli then contemporaiies, but were 
more difficult to recover ia later times,, because then distiibutiuu 
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in jnivate abodes left no trace of tbeir location. Again, as this 
latter art has only become recently known, it is less familiar, and, 
therefore, less admired. When modem explorations first brought 
it to light, the official doctrines upon testheties were firmly estab- 
lished, and no room was left for the new-comer, either in the 
systems or the admiration of the Academies. But this does not 
prevent it from being worthy of gi'eat commendation on account 
of the very i-emarkablc qualities of truth, life, imd movement 
which it possesses. 

I do not in the least wish to prove that Carpeaiix drew any part 
•of his inspiration from the Greeks. He probably has never troubled 
himself to seek for an art pedigi-ee. If he has broken with the 
•dominant traditions of his own day, it is because his individual 
temperament impelled him to seek for a more life-like art than 
that which he had been told to admire. But still it may be useful 
to reassure the timid by reminding them tliat expressive sculpture 
is not without its exemplars in the past, and that precedents ai-e not 
<iU on the side of the Academy. 

Tliat which has been said of sculpture may be said of ]>aintiug. 
The classic theory, debarred from going kick to the time of the 
Greeks whose psuntings have perished, has taken the Italian 
lleaaissaoce for its foundation, and more ijarticularly the religious 
paintings which that produced. It is, of course, true that among 
these works, a vast number of cliefs tTteuvre are to be found, and 
that the period of their birth must always possess an undeniable 
glory. But in this case, as in that of the classic works of Greece, 
we find ourselves in the presence of jieculiar circumstances. This 
art, put before painters as the one ideal, has a purely supematimd 
domsun. Its aim is objective, and that aim divine. It lives in a 
world very different from ours ; in the reproduction of religious 
scenes, illustrations of the Bible and the Gospels. We confess 
that we could not offer better models to artists i-esolved to follow 
this exact branch; but, as to the others, as to those who are 
touched by the spirit of our own century, and wish to represent its 
life — what advantage can they obtain by confining themselves to 
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a study so little in accord with their iiinia i Is it not aa undeniable 
truth that, if they must imitate some laie; if they must attach 
themselves to some school of the past : the Dutch are the masters 
to be studied, because their art is iiu>re than any other the art of 
life and movements 

ITiese questions, so lon^^ neglected, ai-e beginning to take the 
important place that is their legitimate possession. They sue 
discaased in the atdkrs. Independent intellects are gradually fi-ee- 
ing themselves from the embarrassments of the great mythological, 
rel^ious orhbtorical systems of conventional art, and are turning 
to the subjects afforded by our modern life, by those internal and 
estenial facts which are ithvious to all who have eyes to sec. Look 
at oin- annual exhibitions. Everything that liaa the good fortune- 
to be rewarded by the official juries, is sure to perish and disappear. 
The pictures that obtain the .approval of true amateurs are always 
]iresentments of familiar scenes ; of the laboxire, pleasures, customs 
and daily sjwctacles of modem life ; portraits, landscapes — every- 
thing, in fact, that academic prejudice despises. All is prepared 
for an artistic Renaissance, in wliich man, with all his duties, his 
occui>fttions, his joys .and his sorrows, will take the place that 
belongs to him; m which he will be studied for his own sake, in 
liis condition as man and not as mere decorative material ; in 
which the human figimj will no longer be treated as a mere collec- 
tion of varied lines and suifaces, eminently adapted to give enjoy- 
ment to the eye, but as an harmonious group of significant features^ 
all helping to forcibly express a particular physical and moral 
character, "VVe shall, then, have an art worthy of the name which 
ThoMj has preiwred for it ; L'.vkt potn l'hojihe. 

It is not jKiBBible that the transformation, already com2>!ete 
in the art of iwetry, should not extend itself to the art of painting. 
We are profoundly convinced tliiit so soon as the latter finally 
casts off the baleful protection that is deceiving, corrupting and 
smothering it — it will flow with the cuiTent of contemporary 
thought, and will obtain, like ixietry, the life and inspiration 
that it now lacks. 
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Truth amd persosai.hy : these are the alpha and omega of art 
formulas ; truth as to facts, and the persaualiti/ of the artist. But, 
if we look more closely, we shall see that these two tenns ai-e in 
reality hut one. Tnith as to fact, so for as art is concerned, is above 
a]l the truth of owr owu sensitious, of our own sentiment?. It 
is truth as we see it, as it appears modified by oiu own tempeia 
ments, preferences, and phj^ical oigans It i^ m fict, oui 1*1 
sonality itself. Eeality, ai ^'iven bj the photographer, leality 
taken from a point of view without connection with us or oui im 
])ressions, is the very negatitu of art When this kind of tiuth 
predominates in a work of art, we cry, " There is realism for you ! " 
Now, realism partakes of the nature of art, only because the most 
downright of idealists must, whether he will or not, put Bomething 
of his own individuality int h w k ^Vh tl th h d 
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tui tliesL ha^c luaUjjlit .ibi>ut suctessne tmusttinntious iii hunna 
personality All art, iioithy of the name, it, human and per- 
■ional in a certain measure , though this iIoe& not prevent the 
fornih. of art practi^ied m l^pt, Babylon, China, India, Greece, 
Eome, and Italy, fiom being ^eiy different the -ine fioiii the 
other, as a conseqnente ot the varieties of lace, chmiite, poli- 
tical and Mocnl (.ircumstanees, dibtmguibliing the inhabitants of 
the lehpective countries. J or simiiai retwais, analogous differ 
ences) aie to be found m a nation, and icpiodiice all the niodifici 
tions which itb ideas, (.eDtuneuti and aspiritions nndeig'i — that 
IS to say, changes lu it*) artistic personahty 

Fiance, Tvhith, foi the last fifty years, his been intosiiated 
with the feiinentatiou of romanticism and ita fantastic dreams, 
ivhidh has tried to raise its miagmation to the level of Shakespeare 
and Tiirner ; which, in a word, has been attempting to create an 
ai-tistio peraonality apart from fiicts, by raising itself into a region 
of poetic phantoms : is now attempting to fonn a kind of scientific 
personality, by carefnl examination of the improssiona which 
s])ting from direct and careful observation of fact, by elaborate 
research into detail, and attention to individual temperament. It 
is still the individuality of the artist that produces art; the 
difference is, that this pei'sonality, formerly occupied in the 
search after the gigantic, the superhuman, and the impossible, 
now contents itself with love of truth and life, such as they 
!ip2)eai' to the attentive observer. 

Can this be called a debasement of art ' We might as well say 
that Science debased herself when she substituted wlt^ for because, 
exiieriment for ontology, demonstration for hypothesis ; when she 
added the study of the earth to that of the heavens, and the use 
of the microscoiio to that of the telescope. 
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THE ESTHETICS OF PLATO. 

It was the first intention to begin this work with & history of .^theticH, 
iLnd in this it was proposed to set forth and discuss the principal thecme^i 
that have been put forward — those of Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Schelling, 
H^cl, Lnnieiinais, JonfFroy, Cousin, Pictet, Euskin, LcvCque and Taine. 
But the whole volume would not have sufficed for their proper considera- 
tion, BO the idea was given up. 

We were all the more readily reconciled to its abandonment, as per- 
haps, witii the exception of the first, no one of these theories has 
eserciaed any appreciable intlnence upon artistic production. 

The system of Plato is the only one that need be carefully considered ; 
and this because it is the origin, or, at leasts the explanation, of most of 
the prejudices constituting academic or classic doctrines. 

Every year, especially while the salon ia open, numerous art criti- 
cisms appear, in which those who believe in orthodox teachii^, resus- 
citate the name of Plato, in order to attribute to him defiaiiions and 
theories that they would hardly find in any of his works. However, 
this awkward fact does not trouble them. A kind of tacit convention 
exists upon the point, against which no one protests, because no trouble 
ia taken to verify its existence. Most people look upon Plato as the 
final authority upon any question of the beautiful in art, although that 
philosopher never wrote upon the subject of jEsthetics. 

It IS true that he often more or less directly touched upon questions 
connected with art, and that it is possible to bnild np, from hia works, 
a sufficiently intelligible system, and one that will show no very oh- 
\ious discorfa between its separate parts. But he lias never given any 
lonseLUtive exposition of his ideas ; and it is jnst because they do not 
exist in any concrete form, that men have been enabled to attribute to 
lum so many high-sounding phrases of which he never heard, and 
which are ho inconsLstent one with another. One volume might be 
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scarchcii to verity a qiiotutiun— Ijiit ten volumes I that i:; a nioro serious 
matter. And so it came about that men. accepted, and, worse still, 
repeated as authentic, ftaiinilas which at la^t passed into circulation 
with tlie force almost of asioms, 

Wlieii we hear anyone quote from Plato the words : " Beauty is the 
splendoni of truth," do we ever suspect that the philosopher never Biiid 
anything of the kindi Do we realise that the sentmient in quBstioii 
cannot be Ijrought into complete accord witli Greek philoMophy ei-en 
hy the most fiir-fetched. analysis ? We might, with some difficulty, 
establish a connection between such a phrase and the doctrine of Aiis- 
totle, whidi made imitation the aim and principle of art ; but not with 
that of Phito, which was entirely founded u]ion the ideal theory. 

It is true that tiiis themy of the ideal has not wceived such maltreat- 
ment as the definition of beauty; and this is ali the more surprising iu 
that Plato has repeatedly and very clearly explained his thoughts upon 
the latter subject. 

Every one mokes use of the expression, the ideal, without any attempt 
accurately to define it, as though it eufliciently esphiined itself. Some 
direct or indirect allusion places it under the patronage of tlm " divine " 
Plato, aJid tills is alL No word is more often found in the writings of 
official and academic critics. We may even say tliat it contains and 
summarizes the whole academic programme. Under the authority of 
tlie "Platfliiic Ideal" tliey liave successively anathematized all the 
efforts that liave been made to rescue art li'om routine. It would 
seem, then, that such a phrase should have, for them at least, some 
clear and accmate signification. 

It is not so, however. The conti'ary is the case. Wien 1^ the aid of 
contest and analysis, we liave monage<l to arrive at the sense they attach 
to the word, we are astonished to discover that its meiining is either qui(« 
undetewniaed, or that it is incompatible with tlie doctrines on which 
they rely for the confusion of refoimers. Some, professing to follow 
Plato, confound idealism ivith generalii;atiou ; others, thinking them- 
selves to be as fedthful disciples as the former, identify it witli God imn- 
Hclf ; and this is done in the fitoe of the mimerous t>nges wliich Plato 
has written with no other object than to explain that his conception of 
the ideal liad notliing in cmnmon eitlier with generalization or with 
anything divine. Tlie multitude naturally follows in the footsteps of 
the academicians, and of the shining lights of the imiversity, and holds 
forth upon the ideal witli an eneigy worthy of a better cause. 

From all this we have a current of opinion that exercises a mo^t 
disastrous inflnenec over ,irt criticism and over art itself. A little 
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time may, tlietefore, lie prolitiiljly ciiiploycil in the stuUy of tka PIlUoiuc 
theory; and it slmll be our endeftvoui' to explain it as cleuily aiid. on 
concisely aa tlie snVyect ivill iiurmit. 

If we wish to coiiipreliend tlie {loctriiies wMdi ivere imposed upou 
Greece hy the philosophic leadion inai^jiuatetl by Socrates and formu- 
lated by Plftto, we must first of all do our best to iiailiee the fjenewil 
point of view from which tliey looketl on things, and to imhue oiu'- 
selves with the principles iliat governed their renBonings. This pre- 
cantion is all the more necessary because it is only rarely that these, 
principles ore clearly enunciated by the pliilosophera themselves. They 
may be described as latent axioms, the existence of wliich, whilst govern- 
ing their arguments, is not always directly recofpiised — for oc<:asionully 
they lead to self-contradiction. 

Tlie first of these piinciples is the most essential. It is, that the 
hunian iatelligeace is in itself inert. It retpiii-es to he put in motion 
hy some e}rt«nial force, and its movement is confined to the passive 
reproduction, in a more or less weakened condition, of the object pre- 
sented to it. It is, primarily, a kind of miiTor meant to ^ve indii- 
ferently accurate reflettiona of the forms of terrestrial appearanees, oi- 
of the more easily-grasped diaracteristics of impalpable or metaphysical 
realities. 

The passivity and inertia of the Iniaiaa hitellett ai'e the foundation 
of the theories that nre now the chief objects of official admii'alion. It 
is on the same foundation that Socrates and Plato have constructed tlieir 
system of metapliysics. 

From the very first they were confronted, ivith one veiy grave diffi- 
culty — the desire for the best, the wish for perfection which lias now 
been acknowledged as the law of history; which was its regulntiiin 
iwwer long before such acknowledgment was irossible. To what 
present realities do these ideas of happiness, of beauty, of absolute 
truth, correspond J If we admit that they exist in some other world, 
Jiow can we explain their repetition in the mirror, man, in this — a world 
in which they liave no place 1 

These questions may seem embarra-ssiaig ; but, in truth, nothing can 
embarrasa (he metaphysician who is foirly endowed with iniaj^nativc 
power, and who is able to take refuge in the infinite domain of hypo- 
thesis. Three liypotheses enabled Plato to outflank all these difficulties. 

First hypothesis. — Above the actual world in which we live, anothei' 
world exists whicli is peopled by the ideal essences of things. Iiuli- 
vidual objecta, subject to the limits of time and jipace aa we know them, 
are tliere replaced by tlieir ideal ur perfect tj'pes, sutli as tlicy first 
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wnerged from the divine brain. Eacli of tlieae typps lia? been iitilizoil in 
succession its tlie model for tlie infinite undtitude of oljjects of tlie snnie 
cntei,'ory. There is the ideal bed, tlie " lit eii sot," absolutely perfect, 
sifter wliicli individual beds are cont-trii<,'te<l by mortal joiners ! There 
also is the ideiU tree, wliose perfection nature imitates ■with more or fe-i 
success in the trees that we see groiving around ns ! There, too, aru 
absolute tj'pes of happineiis, truth, heaiily, which maji strives after in 
his ten'estiial hfe with a yireater or less modieum of success. 

Second hypothesis, — How is man to penetrate into this ivorld of 
inteUigibles, which ia impenetrable to the physical eye i This (juestioii 
is answei'ed by a second hyjiothesi'^, no less ingenious than the fiist. 

By the side of and in ndtlition to the senses which enable us to see 
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[1 t ly hud I Ihh mt ratlypodl sucli re- 

1 tl 

Third hypotliesis. — There is but one thing now to be accoxinted for — 
luid that is, the strange attraction which all that belongs to the ideal 
world exercises over man. This is a formidable difficulty, because it is 
obvious tliat if the human intellect be purely passive, it must also be 
(juita hidiffereiit to the nature of objects and the ideas which they 
reflect. But every thi:^ combines to prove that such indifference does 
not exist ; tliat man is naturally drawn to whatever is great, generous, 
or beantifuL 
A third hypothesis is fanned, tlien, to explain this moral phenomenon ; 

Man iB afitUen god, icho retains hit recolkctutns of Meaven ! 

Before his descent into this vale of tears and misery — nmn, as Plato 

t*lla us, contemplated the essences of things and lived among the Gods. 

Before being subjected to the yoke of his senses and the dark prison of 

his body, he was a pure si)irit ; nothing interposed between the absolute 
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tj"pes iuid liiiiiseli ; liis intidllij:;eiice w£in uot prevtnteJ from entire com- 
ptelieiwion of pui'u trutli iinii snpi'eiLie beauty. His liappiiiess was 
complete. 

When. Jie fell from lieaven upon thiii eaitli, lie broi^Iit ivith liini 
some v.igue aouYeiiir of liis primitive dignity, sullioient to keep alive 
in his heart an inextinguiBhahle regret for what he liad lost, an ineessamt 
desire to enjoy oni« more the happne»a that had theu been his. So, 
tflo, tlie siglit of the imperfect and gross objects tluit he perceived on 
all sides, recalled, from the depths of his memory, the more or less con- 
fused and obliterated images of the jierfect types ivMch he formeiiy 
beheld awrand him. ; and excited in liiin. an ever more and more active 
desire to build up truthful repiodactions from tliese scanty Mid ineom- 
plet« matei'ials. This is the theory of recollectioft founded upon that 
India,!! doctrine of Metempsychosis, whicli is to be found, in TOrioiw 
forms, at the root of most relijjious. 

We Jiftve now arrived at Plato's system of ,E3tlieti(s. 

Matter has existed fconi all eternity. The Deity charged himself 
with its oiganization. Such is tlie principle of creation according to 
Plato. 

The world, in its ensetMe, is as fiiir as any tiling can be in whioli 
matter holds so impoitant a place. But it neitlier is, nor can be 
perfect. Perfeutdou implies a numljer of attributes that entirely 
eioluJe any sentiment of duality. Two perfect beings cannot exist at 
one and the same time, unless they be (|uite sejwuate fi'om each otlier. 
Perfection denies all limit. The Supreme Being has, then, only com- 
municated to the world a weakened shadow of his own. perfection. So 
it comes alwut that ordei', liarmony and propoition take the place of 
divine unity. In accordance with its distance from the Supreme Being, 
that unity becomes sul>-divided, even to infinity ; and at last harmony 
and proportion give place to disorder and conftision. 

Things created are subject to the ti'iple law of time, space aad move- 
menf^ by wliich they Me subdued, limited and canied along. They aie 
unable to resist change and destinction ; and, as they are limited, cor- 
ruptible and changeable, tliey can not be called beautilul m the full 
acceptation of tlie word — they present nothing capable of Hatia^mg oui 
love of beauty. 

They do, however, sometimes preserve traces of then origin ■nhith 

awaken in ns iar off and sliuid>ering memories of o«i atjoiun m the 

world of pure essences, and once more excite in our souls the lo\ i, of 

eternal and divine beauty that we once possessed. 

Art is the ofl'spriiig of thi^ love. In onler to preserve from change and 
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corruption tlie olijects whose pcii-Iialili: 1«.'liii1j- iiTOii.ses om- doniiant 
love for the uncJiaagiag lieauty whiijli it was (jui' privilege to behold in 
a, previous existence — we teach o«rseh-CH to imitate tbeai, to repradiice 
them under such couUitioas tJiat uur pleafiui'u may eiijoy a veiy pw- 
longed, if not perpetual, life. 

ArtistB are tliey who iiave lieen able to priseiTe tlie most vivid recol- 
lection of, and the wanuest love fur, eteniul iM-'uuty ; wlio, tlierefoie, alt 
(juJckeBt to perceive its traces in tlio visible objects nrouud tlieni ; wbu 
lire moat bountifully endowed ivitli tliat idea, of pinv beauty ivliitli 
illumines for them tlie perishable >^coiief of this world of realities, 

Butj for the same reason, we can easily imderstond tlia.t tlie imitative 
desire wbicli expends itself upon sucli realities, docs not bind itself down 
to an exact or servile copy. The ol>iect to Iw imitated is lighted up and 
warmed by a wiy from tlie divine beauty whose recollection dweUn so 
strongly in the bosom of the artist. He has, then, two models ; or, to be 
inoie accurate, the perishable model tliat l:i' has before biseyes, gradually 
fades away to give place to the more or Ipss hazy and njidelmeil, but 
always life-like image of the ideal essence. 

This image, far away as it is from typic-d perfection, is wliitt Plato calls 
tbe ideal. 

Tills conception forms the ultimii.ti; biisis of the whole Platonii; theory 
of ^stbeties. We nmst dwell iipoii it with some little care ; because, 
simple and clear as it appears in the works of the Greek pliilosophei', it 
lias become curiously vague and undefined in the ■mitiaigs of those 
modem autliors who look upon tliemselves as his hell's and the exposi- 
tors of his theories. The reason for the cli.ange is not fiir to seek. From 
tlie moment wlien the liypotheses of R'liiinisccnce and of a jmevions state 
■of existence were put on one side, the veiy foundation of the doctrine of 
the ideal was witlidrawn, and the whole supewtmcture left floating 
in space. 

Plato begins by explaining that the ideal, as conceived by Mm, must 
not be confounded in any way with the general idea of beauty. 

Tlie latter idea is puirely abstnu't and arbitraiy, resulting from a 
conscious operation of our intelligence. Haiing before us the whole 
ari'ay of objects that constitute weiitioji, we armnge them into such cate- 
gories as common characteristics may seem to suggest Thus we obtain 
ideas, more or leis general in piiiportion as they include a larger or 
iimaller number of analogies Tlii, niore diverse the object- tomprised 
under one idea, the finer ■will lie tlie common feature's posresscd bj 
these objects Tins fact i-. eiiilj imlerstood, when ne remember that 
1 geiuric idei ileus iiih c\(hil i,ll diilirences, mi, rji tie other 
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liiuui, tliat the nuniLur ui iliilcrentt'^ iiiuut increase in propoi'tion to 
tliat of Uie objects btougLt into comparison. 

A general idea, so feu; from bringiuj; objects together, proceeds rather 
by elimination, ond acquires tlie most i-omplete appearance of generali- 
sation wlien. nothing remains between it and its objects but one common 

Consequently, the general iileiil of Iwauty is only to he formed by 
eliminating from each beantifal oltject such features as constitute its own 
peculiar beauty, ond by rehiiniug only the qiiahties that are common to 
. all other things to which tlie same epithet is applicable. 

The general result of tliis is, tluit tlie general ideal of beauty, by its 
own lo^cal constitution, cannot contain so much beauty as the par- 
ticular objects placed by it in one category ; and, also, that it cannot be 
regarded as representiug a timivtav/m to he attained. 

It is difficult enough to umlerstaud how a piu^ly abstract idea, one 
necessarily and logically excluding nil material reality, can become a rule 
and model for artistic imitation. Art only exists on condition that it 
fwrfwee its conceptions But ii geiu'iul idea can only he realised by 
ceasing to become general, and [ratting on individuality. Between the 
two conceptions there is nothing Imt absolute and irreconcilable con- 
tradiction. 

Ideal beauty is, tlieu, ti veiy iliiterent tiling from a genend ideal of 
beauty. It is not to be fouwl in tlie individual ; becaiise the latter, 
subject to the triple lxmda<,-i; of time, space and movement, can never 
reach perfection. Absolute bejiuty is to be found nowhere except in the 
one perfect Being, God ; and, consequently, does not exist e\'en in His 
direct and immediate creations, wliich are tlie prototypal of visible 
things. 

Absolute beauty nuist nevur Ijc confounded with the ideal. 

Tilings aljsolute, by their very infinity, avoid tlie grasp of human 
intelligence, and can never Ije realisetl in a visible object Tlie direct 
imitation of absolute beauty is an utter absurdity. The ideal is nothing 
but the shadow of the impressions received by the intellect of man 
from the types of perfect beauty that he was formerly privileged to 
Ijeliold ; ,it tan never be complete. However strong the recollectimi 
niuy be — it can never be anything but an obscure and incomplete image 
of ideas, tliat tliemselves were but an imperfect reproduction of divine 
beauty. 

It does, however, pMsen-e certain traces of its origin. T!ic ideal, con- 
sidered in itself, is a uniqiio tiling ; because it is the essence of each 
class of beings, elevated by reason till it is as perfect a^ jior^sible hciu 
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l)doiv-. It l^ iiiimulsilik, not to !"■ ^dli;cte(l 1 .y time or chiinge, because it is 
tlie cotistimt and universal tyjie of eaiJi ivliok cliisa of objects or lieings. 
It iei inuuateiiaJ, ns l)cinfr tliu vtiy esMtiice of Ihii^R. It occupies tlie 
]uiiliUe pltu» Iietween God, wlio la alisoliite perfection, and tlie mute- 
viel iind perisliaLIe realities of wliich it is tlic type. 

Another characteristic of the iduiil, is that its inahility to receive any 
iiinil of substance compels it to keeji its place in the sphere of pure 
ideas, Suhstanee can only lie looked upon lis either finite or infinite. If 
the idi'al vt-iv ti; he clothed in iutinite sahstimce, it would liecome con- 
founded A\ith the Deit\', and lose itM individual existence. On the other 
litiud, a finite sub^tiURe ivoulilliring it down into the realivorlcl; would 
subject it to tlic hiw of time, space and movement ; tliat is, would cause it 
to lose the characteristics conatitutinf^ its supeiioiity over mere snhlnnnrj- 
matters, a result eiinivolent to its total suppression. 

But as the very nntm* of the ideal is opposed to any possibility of 
materia! realisation, it follows that it caji no more he directly repi'esented 
by jirt Uiaii the absolute itselt The ideal, as iiiiderstood by the artist, 
is only a more or less ottennated image of the tj-pe ; and it is this 
secondary image that serves as his model in the accomplishment of his 
works ; ajid this is iw much as to say that the most perfect woi'k of art ir 
nothing,' but a more or less imperfect copy of an imperfect reflection of 
the ideal type itself. A^^aiii, the ideal tyi)efi of tliinfjs, which, in the 
aj^gregate, fonu the iileal w^orld, are ei^uftl in number and bear the sojuc 
relations to each other bs the ^lei'ul ideals, Eacli category of W'al 
Jiehigs and objects is represented, in the language of man, liy a word, and 
in his intellect, by a iiniq^tie conception, snch as table, lion, or ti^ce ; 
Hiid, in the world of ideas, by an et[iuilly tini'pie ti"pe. IVe have here, 
then, a triple series, on jMiallel lines and governed by the same laws. 
Tlie Bi'tist has to study all these hiws as they are in nature and to 
ti'ansfer them to liis works ; whilst they must not, in so doing, lose 
any of tluit ideal eliaracter,of tliat flue prnpoition and haiuionious unity 
that constitute tlie bc^auty of the nnivei-se. 

So it comes to this — ait, s]ninging from the dim reminiscence of 
typical beatity, and re-awakened by the s-pectaele of actual and real 
ijeauty, sets before it, as its aim, tlie most complete realisation possible of 
ideal beauty ; a realis:ition that can only come about through eftbrts 
of tJie reason to I'econstitute and re-nuite the vague and confused glim- 
meiia^ left in the memory of the artist by t5ie splendid sights that 
formed pait of his foi'mer life. 

Eeason alone, however, would not suffice to produce such a result. 
The lunper field of jeason is not ait, but sdeni.^!^ ; that is pure s.iew'c, 
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the science of God. The bi^auty tliat is to Iw soiiglit in Guil, is not tli<; 
Jjeauty ivitli which, art has t« do ; lor that would ho ahsolute beauty, a 
very different thing from idoiil lieanly. 

But if reason outsteps the true aim of art in the attempt to raise itself 
up to God, it 13 not to be denied tliat, in the course of auch ascension, it 
traverses the ideal world, which is placed, so to speak, half way between 
lieaven and earth. It is the means of revealing the ideal tc us; hut, 
from the point of view of art, its lahoui wonld be vain, were it not that 
■our senses put ns in commiinieation with exterior objects, by tlie sight 
of which we are directed towards celestial tilings, and have ouv recollec- 
tions of out former state of existence Btined np. Tlie Platonic system 
can do nothing without tliis latter liypothesis. 

We see, then, that reason plays u veiy important part in art. Were it 
not for the idea of perfection, instilled into us by reason, we should, 
liave neither canons of judgment nor iiny desire to judxe. One tliinjj; 
would seem to ns as good as another, Tlianks to the ideo of jjerfeclion, 
41 complete classification lias been established. Reason is the force 
impelling us to the search after that perfection which is neitlier in our- 
selves nor in the objects tluit surround us ; but wliicli allows us to 
iUTai^'e all things in their oiiler in accordance with the proximity to 
tlie supreme modeh 

But perfection only exists in God ; and it is because God exists, that the 
idea of perfection is to be found among tlie conceptions of human reiison. 
Consequently, although God can never be the ultimate aim of art — because 
-absolute and perfect beauty is fin beyond tlie reach of the Ltuuan intel- 
lect — it is not the less true that — as the existence of divine beauty alone 
renders possible for ns the conception of tliat intennediary form of 
lieauty wliieh is called the ideal — without the idea of God no art would 
be possible. In a wokI, it is only the conception of tlie infinite perfection 
of God tliat lendeiYi us caj-Kible of perceiving the finite perfection of 
worldly things. 

This conception of the ideal excludes imagination &om art, or, at 
least, puts a strong curb upon its fi.'eedom. Imagioation, wliieh, like 
tlie senses from which tlie elements of its creation are derived, is 
•essentially a capricious jmd ill-regulated facidty, could only result, if left 
to itself, in an inferior and eontemiitible kind of M't. Its proper func- 
tion is the comljination of tlie forms that have been jireserved by the 
memory. The materials tliat it makes use of are borrowed from visible 
reality, and conset[uent!y all their characteristics are well known 
und jealously guarded. Tliey are, therefore, unworthy of art, as they 
are complete str.mgei-s to the ideal. 
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Bt-:uli , «e lunst lift fDi^tt tint iltlinuj tl e le 1 Ine njt apjieai- 
«itli eqiLil lieameia to e\ery intellect, ind. thit, m LonwcLuenc^e, its 
ininifentatioiifl inay he clothed in (\er ■\arying sliapea, iii itaelf it i« 
tin i^i tliL Kinie, iiiil aH 'Oioiill cliiefly mm to repidiice it ■with nil 
tlie fiJelitT that the liimi in. mtelUtt ii capilile of 

We niny ^ai , tlien, that thei'e ih Init one art, iii the true tense of the 
woiil — naiueh, that which ofter' the most complete representation po*- 
■-ilile of the imi([iiB type to nhuh every object may be refen-eil. A» 
ntli object obtoina its tiUL artistit realisation, t]iat I'ealisation is elevated 
hito the condition of a eanoii-, ivJiicli canaot be changed or interfei'cd 
iritli except at the risk of pnniBhment. 

Tliia principle Wiis very early npplieil by the priest-, ill th*' countries 
Kiibject to saceivSotiil infiuencef. Tlie Greeks, Icjjs easily satisfied 
IieauiHe tlieir conception of tJie Meal was somewhat tibove the 
Jivemge, left much more liberty to their artists ; but not the less for 
tliat wan the idea, of a, limit, beyond which no man should go, contained 
in the Platonic theory. It wns a fatal day when, tradition obtained the 
mastcrj' over art, and arrested its prc^;ress at the very point whei'e the 
limit of realisable perfection seenieil to Ix* attained. 

How waa snch perfection, to be realised ! Tlie answer is, by love. 
Tlie true artist is nut only t]ie imm whose inttlligence is sntiiciently 
olevateil to seek for the ideal world and to make itself familiar witli 
ide^d beautr as made manifest by the Deity in the primitive typen of 
tliinjjs, but he also feels a love for these types sufficiently powerful to 
I'emli'r his conception proliflti. It is creative genius which makes the 
ti'iio artist. The object of ait, like that of love, is not l)eauty alone, 
it is generation and production iu beauty. Hence both one and the 
other are driven each to pei'petnate itself and to awiuire iinnioi>ta!ity — tJiat 
is to SLiy, to escape from tluit law of space, time, and movement which 
is nioJT! obnoxious to artists than tn other men, because all their faculties 
lead them towards tliat ideal sphere, of which the chief characteristic 
Ih freedom from tlie conditions of this changinj,' and peiiahable world. 

Plato's theories, althoKfcIi they are more than two thousand years old, 
still exerc se i coneideral le iJiuence o e m dem ntellect TJ e are 
in different legrees, tl e n sptrot on f 11 otBcial teacl u g the e 
language of a -I ha» rece ved i vivi 1 impreasi on ft m tl em Tl eit 
fore it is all tl on portal t tl t e 1 o 1 1 jion t o t tl e e Tor 

Tlie first th ng tl at t ke the fact H at the 1 le f Plat 

Rvstein 1 fou led 1 '1^1 othe i nan el re c Tl 

pbilp.^oil fi In fl It t ll n 1 It 
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that impels man. to seek for tlie Ijeet of everytliing, tool; refuge in 
the supposition that man MA become acq^uainted with the splendours of 
the ideal creation in some previous state of existence. After such a 
conclusion there was nothing to stand in the way of his esplanation, 
that the sight of worldly objects awakened in his memory the more 
or leas failed traces of former pleasures — just as a word will often bring 
to mind some forgotten dream. 

The innate nature of onr conception of duty, being thiis explained, 
every thing else came easily and naturally from this hypothesis. Let 
us examine the truth of it. 

The hypothesis of remioiecence brings another in its train — namely, 
the existence of an ideal and invisible world, inhabited by primitive 
types, the essences of tilings, and those pure ideas bom from divine 
thought which may be called secondary divinities themselves, among 
which men Kved before they were precipitated into the gross realities 
of our inferior state of existence. 

We must confess that a system that starts with two propopitions 
such as these^ has great need of further demonstration. But demon- 
stration is only conspicuous by its absence. From a scientific stand- 
point, we should be justified in considering it to be without 
fonudalion iram. this £ict alone : were it not that the unreflecting 
adhesion of pretended philosophers — men who prefer imagination to 
truth, and jui%e scientific theories bytheir own prejudices and fancies — 
has given it an authority to which it has no iutemal claim. But to 
return to our inquiry. 

We have said that, if the Platonic theory of festhetics begins with 
a series of purely im^inary hypotheses, it finds its consummation in a 
no less arbitrary Bupposilion. The object of art, says Plato, is the 
expression of ideal beauty. But any conception of this idea! beauty 
would be impossible, as also would be the elimination of the partly 
obliterated traces of the ideal types of things, were not the absolute and 
infinite beauty of the perfect being an ever present standard of com- 
parison for the human intellect— enablii^ it to appreciate exactly the 
quality and quautity of beauty subsisting in things finite. 

All this amounts to an assertion that the human intelligence is, in 
itself, incapable of conceiving and creating an ideal of beauty ; and tliat 
it must hive a visible model upon which to formulate its conceptions. 
Such a behet was not that of Pkto ilone, I ut f all tl e ancients ; and, 
consequently it forms a part f ail the philo'« pi c locfrines more 
or les? immediately founded uj. on classic theor vi We eannot 
say too often tl t offi 1 m tijl is the 1 \ jment of the 
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mme beliftf. Acconling to it, tlie iiitenect of man is nothing l)ut a 
mirror whoae ftiiictioa it is to reflect the images of things as well 
as it can.' Because b11 the ideas contained in onr brains may be 
referred to some external fact, phjeicsd or metaphysical ; and because we 
can neither see with our eyes nor touch with our hands the niodeb for 
our conceptions : therefore these models only exist in the ideal world ! 

By a simple deduction, we can prove from the fact that we possess 
an ideal of perfect heanty, tliat sucli an ideal must have actual existence. 
If we do not see it in this world, it is because its place is in another. 
Now, perfect beauty ia only to be found in the one perfect being, who 
can be no other than God. Thus, then, the idea of God becomes the 
formative principle of art and remains ita supreme law. 

But sji, from another point of view, the Platonic system inevitably 
carries with it the exclusion of matter, we are compelled to ask how 
it is iwaaible that purely ideal beauty, without lines, contours or any 
materitd reality, can have any connection with the plastic arts. For it 
must be clearly understood that such a god as Plato's, cannot be 
imagined with any form or shape whatever. He is the iaflnite ; im- 
measurable ; no hmit is possible to him. 

But with If^cians so ounnii^ nnd powerful, words can easily be 
made to seiTe to identify things. Beauty is the object of the arts ; and 
Ijeauty is a state of perfection wortliy of the one perfect being. God 
Uien has, car rather is, beauty itself— although it would be absurd to 
attribute anything to liim in the nature of form. 

We may say almost the same tlung of tlie ideal types of things 
that, according to Plato, are the direct models of artistic creations. 
As tliey are simple rasences, without matter, they too must be destitute 
of form. They are pure ideas ; and how are we l« imagine pure ideas 
in the possession of bodily shapes i Plato allowed himself to be carried 
away by mere verbal appearances. It is certain that, in our brains 
the idea of a bed can never be confounded with that of a table ; and, 
aL?o, tliat the respective itfeoa are perfectly distinct from the realities to 
whicJi they refer. But how is it that we do not confound them ! Simply 
liecause they preserve in our memories the shapes and lines whicli 

' U is curious enougL that luodem realiam, claiming to be a protest against the 
iipirit of official metaplifBics prsiailiDg in the satliettc teaching of the Academy, 
ilself reflecte tha eaaeniJal principle of the syatem agninst which it is so bitter — 
namely, the absolute unpFodnctivenesa of the human intellect. I epeak, of conrse, 
of complete and consialent realism, like that of Oourbet, when it is in the hamour 
toe reasoning ami logic ; and not of the naturalism that admits the partiei- 
m of huniaii activity in the formation of the ideas that both spring from and 
4 by tlie sight of eslemal tilings. 
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Abotisahbol. the temple at, 217. 

" Absolute fornij" a, mistake, 253 ; its 
style compared with that of move- 
ment, Hi. 

Academf (the), its oppoEKion to art, x, ; 
one aim to denoanse its tjranaj', 
xi. ; sincentf but duDger of its 
aolioD, xvii. ; difficolty of leform of 
public bodies, xx. ; Floncbe and 
VioUet-le'DuCitheirproteats against 
arademic olaasicism, xx. ; Monta- 
lembert on its traditions, zuL ; 
its motbod is imitation, xxil. ; 
acaflemio tyranny {Jootnate), 23 ; 
its extraordinary cliqaism, SI ; H. 
David's reforms, ib, ; academic no- 
tion of beanty, 98; academic pre- 
ference for Baphitel founded on 
his faults, as ako with Greek 



art, I 



I eeq. ; errora i 



teaching. 141, 381 et eg, ; Lecoq 
de Boisbandian on the Academy 
and its errors, 142 el Kq., Viollet- 
le-Dnc on the same, 144 el aeq,, 
212 et leq. ; the cause of its per- 
MStence in error, 145 et eeq.; the 
evil not confined to it, 116 ; the 
reforms necessary in its teaching 
"to elicit individual power," ii.; 
demands efiacement of personality, 
147; ignores personality in its pro- 
cesses, 14S el seq.j misuse of the 
teem type, 193 ; narrow despotism 
of its models, 200 ; would fetter 
the artist, 200 ; M. Duranty's ex- 
cellent letter on the subject, 301 ; 
the plague-spot of its tfaeories, H. ; 
errors in method in painting, 283. 



Action: "life ia adion" the perfection 
of art, 4S. 

Admiration of art results from tlie 
genius not the execution of a work 
(examples from Moliere, Bahac, 
Michael Angelo), 102 et seq. 

^Bchylus compared with Euripides, 
123et3eg.; with Sophocles, 363. 

iOsthetics ; evil effects of metaphysical 
treatment, v., insuHiciency of tlte 
term, 95 et teq. ; is " The Seien™ 
of Beauty," 109 ; vnst influence of 
the doctrine of Plato, 391 et Kq. 

Jisthetic pleasare [$ec also Fleasube) 
demands unity in a work of art, 
37; results from the nnmber and 
inteudty of impressions, ih \ is the 
^multaneous gratification of feel- 
ing and intellect, 48 et scj, ; the true 
elements of Ksthetie sensation, 52 ; 
is essentially admirative, ."i^ ; sym- 
pathetic admiration of the artist 
is an essentia 65 ; causes of aes- 
thetic emotion, ^{ietaeq. ; delicacy 
of aesthetic perception instanced by 
eflect of ruins, 108, 13S; visual 
reality preferable to actual, 
256. 

Alexandrine, the, 306. 

Alphabet, its growth from si^ns, 24. 

Ameliol-ation of condition the universal 
demand, S. 

Analysis and generalisation special to 
man and the cause of his pro- 
gress, 8. 

Animals : cerbdn animals have sense 
of beauty, 6. 

" Arabesque " in painting, 260. 
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Ai-abiaa furchitecture : its fettturos, 
173 ; ita naceaaitiea, ib.; the origui 
of the Pointed Btjle, 175. 

Arch (the), theory of coQBtruetion of 
the Fi>iat«d arch, 176 ; its facilitiea 
for height and lightness, H, ; ite 
intelligent use, 1 80 et aeq. 

Arcljiteetnre : deriyed from ■"riling, 
28 ; effect in it of the straight line 
and the curve 42; its origin, 87, 
164 : a pnTBly physical want, 87, 
187; its growth, 87; has wider 
scope than scolptnre, B4 ; Ch. 
Blanc on symbolism in architec- 
ture, 157, I^nienn^ on the same, 
158, these theories confuted hy 
VioIlet-le-Dnc, 159 ; symbolism 
not its origin, ib^ ; its ornamental 
chamcter an imitation of primitive 
necessities, 159, Viollet-le-Duc 
OB this point, ib. ; rock-ont edi- 
fices of India, ib. ; size of temples 
a mark of honour, Ifll, a coo- 
veaience, ib., other canses, 131 
ei acq. ; origin of the Pointed style, 
163 : became an art, 1S5; is ^■ 
thetio according to genius of race, 
ib. i recent discovery of decorated 
buildings in Indo-China, ib. ; origin 
of architectttral members, 166;the 
Greek orders, the result of lestbetic 
sentiment, 166; mathematical pre- 
cision an error in GIreek styles, 
(footnote), 167; different purposes 
of Qreek and Christian temples, 
{footnote), 187; ffisthetic effect of 
i-uins,168,lS5;thecurvepresentiu 
the seemingly fiat sur&cBS of Greek 
edifices, 168 et eeq. , Mr, Penrose's 
measurement of tha Parthenon, 
ib. ; instinct of architect necessary 
to aesthetic effect^ ib. ; Roman 
inferior to lireet, 170 ; keyed 
arch, its value, ib., due to the 
Komana, ib., ita advantagis, 171 ; 
compared to literature, ib. ; 
Byzantine combines lightness and 
boldness, '&).; the dome, its origin 
and difficulties, 172, the pi-oblem 
solved, ib. ; Arabian architecture ; 
ita features, 173, its necessities, 
i!i. ; Romanesque architecture : its 



et seq.; Pointed or Gothic archi- 
tecture, 174 et seg., special to 
France, 174, derived from the 
Arabian, 175 ; the pointed arch: 
theory of its constiuetion, ib., ila 
fadlities for height and lightness, 
ib. ; the vault : fault oE the Roman, 
ib., advantage of the Ogival, ib.; 
the fijing buttress, 178, ita weak- 
ness, 177 ; first use of painted 
windovfs, 176 ; principles of Gothic 
aad Greek styles compared, 177; 
thrust, ita difficulties in tlie 
Pointed style, 177 et seq.; Ch. 
Blanc on Qotliic style, 178, the 
fallacy ahown, 179, weakness of 
Gothic style, ib., its excessive 
decoration not a beauty, ib. ; 
Viollet-le-Duc on Greek, Roman, 
and Gothic styles, 180 elKj.; intelli- 
gent nae made of pointed aich, it. ; 
Eervices of architects of the 12tli 
century, 182 et seq, ; distinctions 
between architecture of the middle 
ages and of anliq^uity, 183 ; inco- 
herency of the style of the Re- 
naissaoce, H. ; ia the least personal 
of the arts. 164 ; its assumed and 
its real motives, ij. ;itspowero£ex- 
presdou, 186 ; intimate conueiion 
Tvith sculpture, 307, modem di- 
vorce from sculpture, 216, and 
from painting, 287. 

Architrave (the), its ori^n, 166. 

Aristotle, his doctrine • 
errm- {footnote], 22 ; 
cribing pleasure to im. 

Act : constituents of, v. ; artisljc per- 
sonality a necessity of true art, vi. ; 
abstract art a chimera, viii. ; effect 
of national temperament on it, ti, ; 
gradn^ alliance with science, ix. ; 
ita human direction in modem 
days, X. ; opposition of the Aca- 
demy and tradition, ib. ; epochs 
of liberty are epoubs of art, xi. ; 
its univerEality, sit. et seq. ; ila 
origin, xiii., 33, 88 ; its ete- 
menta, reality and personality, 
xiii.; ceases to be national when 
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tion, its decadence, &.; "art 
gymnastics," itv. ; errors of modem 
bii) education, xvi ; has three me- 
thods : the academic, Uie roitlistic, 
the peraooal or true, ixii. et eeq. ; 
an ideal in the Cave |ieriod, 2, 19, 
60 ; a spontiineoiie Dmmfeetatioa 
of intellectual activity, 4, 80 ; imi- 
tation only A medium, not its cause 
nor aim, 27, 89, 105 ; ie ever Lra- 
proviiig, 32 ; " life in actiou," its 
perf«clion, 43 ; ancient and modern 
art contrasted, H ; each art hus 
its disUnctive processca and indu- 
ence, 48 ; to please the public must 
be siacere and life-like, 811 ; general 
definition of, 89, Thorn's defini- 
tion ifoUitote), 89; no absolute 
division in the arts, 94 ; beauty in 
art and beauty in nature, 99,1)4; 
admiration of it caused by display 
of genius, not of the work; exam- 
ples from Moltire, Balzac and 
Klichael Angelo, 102 et seg.; not 
aocouuted for by beauty, 110 ; de- 
corative and BxpreesiTe art distin- 
guished, 110 et eeq.; modem art 
traces moral life thcougfa form, 
126 ; modem art requires higher 
qualities (for expression) than an- 
cient (or decorative) art, 127 ; 
modem art is doubly Bxprefsive, 
ib.; concepHon aa important ele- 
ment in judgi!^ a work of ait, 
12S; molality and elevation of 
sentiment in a work of art are 
worthy of tonsi deration, 123 et 
scq. ; not to be learned by mle, 
148; difficult lo ascertain chrono- 
logical order of the arts, 152el3eq.; 
originally formed two groups, 154, 
nature of these groups, ib. ; classi- 
fication of the arts, 156 ; artistic 
expression, not imitation, vhat is 
admired in a work, 155 et eeq.: 
disastrous effects of expected end 
of the world in year a.b. 1000— 
162, /wdHrfe iS.; fallacy of "high 
art," 187, VioiletJe-Duc thereon, 
188 ; aim of art, 194 ; necsssary 

progress in art Lot a regular se- 






^ist£ a 



qnence, . 

artists," 275 ; state commis^nna in 
art) 204, 212etseq., 298; "pro- 
tected " art in Prance, 299 ; pre- 
dominance of cerkuD orguis in 
artists, 328 ; illuatration of snpe- 
riority of domain of poetry over 
other arts, 350 «( leq., 371 et leq. ; 
There on art progress, 383 et acq. ; 
evidence of a movsment in ad- 
vance i its beginning in fiction, 
385, Carpeaux, " the creator of a 
new art," 385 el seq.; religious 
subjects susceptible of special treat- 
ment, 387 ; dawn of a new Re- 
naissance in plastic arts, 3SS ; 
personality constitutes the work of 
art, 389 ; destructive iudueuce of 
tradition on ai-t, 400. 

Artist (the), is seldom before his time, 
vii. ; has exceptionally quick per- 
ception, 59, 324; diflerent pro- 
cesses of critic and artist, 71, 195, 
375 et eeq. ; requires imagination, 
105 et leq. ; his character gnides 
his selection of subject, 106 ; hia 
worth impressed on his work, 107; 
the beauty of a norfc is his, 108 ; 
" why artists are artists," 275. 

Ataraxj and Apathy, 19B. 

Attitude is not geatute, 252 ; is ar- 
rested movement, £5. ; no itiidtiplex 
attttuile, i6.; tlie painter adds 
sometliing of gesture to attitude, 
253. 

Authors; their style readily diatin- 



Baizac, as a genlns, 102 ; his writings 

[footnote), 342. 
Saitement), disagreeable effect of. 36, 



uier on musical sound ; fallacy ol 
is theory, 319 el seq. 
' ; certain animals have sense of, 
; line of beauty, 39 et sej. 
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what is beauty? 96; a^ailcinio 
theory of it, si.; metaphysieai 
deSnitioQ of it and ita fiillacy. 
98 & 97; may include the ugly, 
S7, 107; beauty in painting, 97, 
ia poetry, 98, in literature, i&. ; 
beaiity is nature sJid boanty in 
art, S9, 113, in ; beauty in art a, 
purely human creation, 108; fal- 
lacy of imitation of "beanty of 
nature" shoflii by examples, {6.; 
the beauty in a work is theaitisfa, 
ib,; testbeticB may be tenoed 
"the science of beauty," 109; 
doee not account for ait, 110 ; 
phy^cal beanty in Greek sculp- 
ture not destroyed by expression, 
113; beaut; does not account for 
Greek poetry, ib. ; does not limit 
music, ib. ; facial beauty lies in 
moral expression, 119, bodily 
beauty in appropriateness of or- 
gans to their office, ib. ; beautiful 
T/oti not necessarily expressive, 
120 ; Winckelmaun on beauty 
(footnote) 120, ei seq.; corporeal 
beaufj, the ideal of the critics, 
122; "Pure beauty," 121, 195, 
consiste in immobility, 122, its 
faUacy, 122 el e^. ; is distinct 
from expression, 126; art beauty 
not dependent on beanty of model, 
ib. ; expression is not hostile to 
beauty, 127 ; bigh estimation of 
corporeal beauty by the Greeks, 
(fnotnoU) 202. 

Bert (M. I, his experiments in com- 
plementary colours {footaate}, 
234. 

Birds : discovery in their retinas of 
various coloured fibres, 2^2, 

Black and white, its scope, 218. 

Blanc ICh.) on style and "absolute 
style," 132 et seq., his error ex- 
plained, ISietseg., 140 et aeg.; 
on symbolism in architecture, 157, 
on the Gothic arch, 178, bis 
fallacies, 179. 

Buffon on genius, 71. 

Blirger on personality, 103, change of 
opinion (footnote), 134; on exe- 
cution in painting [fi/otiiott), 261, 



'the 



Burty {Ph.} on effect of light or relief 
in painting {footnote), 2a7. 

Byzantine architecture combines light' 
nesB and boldness, 171. 

CiKPEiDi, his bold originality; 
creator of a new art," 

Cave period: ideal art iu the, 2, 
ornamentation of flint instru- 
ments, 3, SO ; poetry and art in 
the, 19; influence of imagination 
in the, 30 ; its knowlei^e of music 
and instruments, 80. 

Chamcter of this work is reactionary, 
264. 

Chiaroscuro : 223 tt xq. ; Fromentin 
npon it, 224; its scope, 243; its 
wide meaning and exaggeration, 
248 et aeq. ; its use by Rembrandt, 
249, curious illusion in "The 
Night Watch," £49 ; compared 
to barmony, 309. 

Chevreul (M.) on the laws of comple- 
mentai7 colouis, 232. 

Children; instinct in, 10; especially 
affected by rhythm, 1 S ; passions 
slight, 26 ; their egoism, Oi. 

Chinese symbolic language, 1 6 ; delicate 
knowledge of "vibration" in 
colour, 281. 

Chords, classilication of, by M. Helm, 
holtz, 318. 

Chronoli^ical order of arts not easily 
ascertained, 152 etieq, 

Claude : his landscapes are decorative 
art, 115. 

Climate: its effect on monumental sculp- 
ture, 217. 

Colour, 223 el ^. ; can indicate noise 
or tranquiUitj, 11 ; moderates 
pleasure, 89 ; with perspective 
constitutes painting, 221; light 
and colour, absorption, 222 ; what 
constitutes "r^ue," 227; effect 
of material on it, 226, effect of 
neigh bonrhood, 228 ; colour bar. 
mony, H.; prismatic and compo- 
site colours, ib. ; theoi; of comple- 
mentary colours conlirm s con elusion 
33 to cause of sensation of sight. 
58 ; M. Helmbolti's table, 229 et 
leq.; complementary and non-com- 
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plenieiitary colours, a painter's 
difficulty, 230 et xq., use of table 
to Mm, it. et seq., Deku^roti's dis- 
cover; in complemenlary colonts, 
231, Cbevreul on thdr lave, 232, 
their origin the eye, t'A. ; varietj in 
colour of ibtes in retiaas of birda, 
a.; delusion produced bj itluess, 
233 tt seq.; colour halops, 232 
et ieq,, experiments of M. Bert 
(foolxote), 234i reciprocal influ- 
ence of colours complenientar; and 
uan-complementarf, 236; example 
of Delacroix's knowledge of "opti- 
cal mixture," 237; does not enist in 
itaelf, 23S ; Delacroix thereon, t6. ; 
' ' keeping " or harmony of colour, 
239, eiample from Rubens, ib,, 
not to be defined, 241; require- 
ments of a colourist, ib, ; harmony 
a proof of the true colouiist, 242 ; 
expressive power of cotoui, 244 ; 
it has significance, 246; does not 
Decessarily sacrifice drawing, ib, ; 
its modelling better than that of 
draving, ib, ; distinction between 
colour and light, 248; falsity of 
the claim for superiority of draw- 
ing shown {footnote), 250, 

Column (the), its origin, 136. 

Comedy. See Dbama. 

Conception an important element in 
judging a work of art, 128. 

Concord, a fundameotal condition of 
pleasure, SB. 

Constable, his theory quoted by M. 
Duranty, 382. 

Contour has no real existence, 258 et 

Corporeal beauty, lies in appropriate- 
ness of organs to their office, 119 ; 
tlie ideal of the critic, ISii ; bigh 
valne set on it in ancient Greece, 
(foolnole) 202. 

Coarbet as an artist, ixir., 358. 

Consin on sculpture, 206, fallacy of 
Ms dogma, H. 

Creative power the cbief characteristic 
ot genius, 70. 

Criticism: criticiem is too prevalent, 
47; Diderot as a critic, 47, 327; 
its great divergence ami opposition, 






ts of tru 



, , 69 ; the critic is not 
bom, 68; different prooe^stes of critic 
and arljst, 71, 195 ; corporeal 
beauty its ideal, 122; of music, 
Z2ietieq.; contempt of fiction an 
error, 349; comparison of critical 
and artistic genius, 375 et leg. ; 
errors of its procedure, 380 et 
seq, ; Constable's theory, 332. 

Cry and gesture the two means of ex- 
pression, 20 ; cries and names of 
animals, the similarity of, 10. 

Curve (the), expresses something finite, 
39 et seq, ; contrasted with straight 
line, ib, ; its effect on architecture, 
42, is present in the apparently 
flat surfaces of Greek buildings, 
168, 280. 

DiMcB (the), derived from speech, 28 ; 
its growth, S3 ; expression in Creek 
dances, H4; analysis of, 300 ; de- 
mands rhythm, ib.; decline of 
modem dancing, 301; i^ serious 
nature in past times, ib.; panto- 
mime, 302; tableaux mvajits, their 

David (M.), Ms academic reforms, 61; 
contrasted with Kembrandt, 125 ; 
contrast of harmony in his 
works, 239, portrmt of Madame 
RSeamier, 240; contrasted with 
Snbens and Delacroix, 253 et seq. ; 
his errors, i5, ; remarks on (/oo(- 
notes), 254, 255. 

Deaf (the), nnable to create language, 13. 

Decay of nations, its causes protiably at 
an end { footnote), 8. 

Decoration : decorative and expressive 
art distinguished, 110 et seq., 116 
et seq. ; value of decorative art, 
111; ancient excellence of decora- 
tive art, i5., reason for this (foot- 
note), ib.; Greet art essentially 
decorative, 112; Claude's land- 
scapesare decorative, 115;examples 
of decorative and expressive art in 
eloquence and drama, 116 ; value 
of decorative art in tim.ea past, 
does uotsuffice now, 126; enseiflWe 
the condition of ita pexfcotion, 
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panting, 294 a teq.; Vi 11 t 1 
Due on ita_principle8, 395 et teq 
Delacroix; dieoovery in oomplem nUry 
colours, 231 ; his in1imat« Ln v 
ledge of juxtapoeition of col or 
" optical misture," "237: on 1 nr 
238; his excellence m a col un t 
247, " CArisl on tilt Cro$ b 
ThiopMla Syhestra there a b 
contrasted with Darid, 253 ( eq 
e^cample of his execution, 264 et 
aeq. ; hia knowledge of harmouj 
or "vibration," 281; example of 
proper applicBitJoa of execution, 
^32; his sketches for "Medea," 
376. 
Design. See Deiwiho. 
Diderot, as a critic, 47, 327. 
DifferentiaJ and additionul note {foot- 
note), 3ia. 
Dilettaalj and "art gymnastics," iv. ; 

oppose innovation, 62. 
Discord: its effects in music, 92; its 

value ifootnote), 317. 
Dome (the), its origin and difficulties, 

the problem solved, 172. 
Drama : morality and the drama, 49 ; its 
character ever changing, 63 ; in- 
stances of decorative and expressive 
art in it, 116 ; the public demand 
in it compensation (or justice), 
341 ; its progress, 358 et seq. ; 
unyielding character of action 
in early drama, 361 et seq., 
gradual effacement by the person' 
ages, i6. ; the dramas of Sophocles, 
363, Sophocles and ^schylos 
compared, ib. ; Euripides' innova- 
tions, 364, 366; Bacine's plays, 
364 et >eq.; wider rai^e of plots 
in modern days, 367 ; compara- 
tive freedom of comedy, ib h man 
interest a necessity, 368 g 

repelling ofTect of absolute e il m 
336, 369 ; contradictions in he 
drama of past times, 369 
Drav-ii^ (or Design), defect in te hn 
cal education in, 144 ; in elatoa 
to paintjng {foatmte), 221 n t 
neeesaariiy sacrificed by u 
243; its modelling iiiferiu h 



f 






f rm col n {footnote) b 

ah rd rgum nt fr m an m 1 
nat tb ti th pset bj 

disco ; f rel« t act a f 
reti a 256 t laj rr rs f ts 
d f nd rs 257 

Dubo (Paul) X|U t npl f 

m m nt sc Ipt 2i6 

D rint) (M ) II nt 1 tt n 

academic despotism, 201 ; his re- 
ference to Constable, 332. 



Ear (the), its subtlety, 34, 227 ; analo- 
gous action of sound and ligbt, 35, 
315 et teq., 223, {footnote) 32 ; 
disagreeable effect of baUeiaejits, 
36, 317 ; noise and sound dis- 
tiugtiished, 36 ; silence absolutely 
painfnl (footnote), 36; indispens- 
able to human development, 52; de- 
pository of successive acquisitions, 
ib. ; cause of sensation of hearing 
defined, 58, 312 ; relation to 
music, 312 ; value of discord 
(/oofnofe), 317. 

Eastern fashions do not change, 63. 

Eccentricity when eiia^era1«d produces 
ill result, 106. 

Edda (the), compared with the Iliad, 
339. 

Education, moilem errors of, xvi, ; its 
effect on taste (footnote), 69 ; 
danger of substitution of execu- 
tion for spontaneity, 141 et seq. ; 
danger of imitation, 142 ; defect 
in technical education iu design, 
144 ; it£ aim should be to elicit 
individual power, 146, 149, sug- 
gestions, 1 49 cf seq. ; its modem 
« u m n bS Ignorance of 

Egyp an bu dm 's as examples of 
m numental "culpture 2)b the r 
e n 6 6 per or to the 

G eek m un ty •> 

E oqnence. See OBiioar 

Em t n causes of lesthet emot on 

End h J gretcid in i.D, 1000, 
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disastrouB effect on art of pro- 
phecy, 182. 

Ensemble, the condition of decoraliTc 
perfectioD, 169, 

Epoch ; epochs of liberty are epochs of 
art; xi. ; a new epoch in cathe- 
drals after the jeaci.D. 1000, 162. 

Euripides compared mth Jlschylns, 
123 etieq., defended, 124 etmg. ; 
innovations in the draraa, 364, 

see. 

Executjon, its anbatJtution for apon- 
taneity destroys art in the sohoole, 
141 et seq. ; Biirgec on execntjou 
in painting (footnote), 2fil ; when 
true cannot exist without eipres- 
sioa (faolnoU), 253 ; exampleaof 
handcraft in painting : Delacroix, 
Tb. Konaseau, Rubens, 284 tl teq. ; 
its usefulness to the urtist and Uie 
public, 274 ; an exposition of the 
man himself, 275 ; handling 
sympathises with temperament, 
276 ; its superiority in Flemish 
school, 277, 283 ; Fcomentin oa 
handling {footnote), 277! excel- 
lence of Franz Hale, 278 ; is 
necessary to render the indi- 
vidual nature of things, 279 ; its 
diveree uses, 281) ; must accord 
with nature of the wurk, 282 ; 
example from Delacroix, ib. ; 
viewed from two points, person- 
ality of artist and subject, ib. ; 
good melhod may be taught, 283 ; 
rei4uirement3 o£ modern teaching, 
Oi., ignorance of professors and 
academic errors, ib. 

Experience, not "tlie unseen ideal," 
the sculptor's guirle, 115. 

ExpresBiDn : signitica&ce of facial ex- 
pression, 41 ; inCfreekart, 44 ; its 
pourtrayalconsittered as decadence; 
an error so to do, 85 ; expressive and 
decoratdve art dietiiignished, llOet 
seq.,1.\Qetseq.; expi'cssion ia Qreek 
sculpture, 112 and 197 (/ooeBoie), 
197 ; not destrudjire of physical 
beauty, 113 ; expression in Qreek 
dances, 114 ; moral 
Rubens' Works, 116 
eipreEsive and deoo 
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eloquence and drama, 116 ; moral 
expression constitutes facial 
beauty, IIS ; its absence in Greek 
art, 120 ; beautiful vfocfc not neces- 
sarily expressive, ih. ; its meaning, 
121 ; is distinct from beauty, 125, 
not hostile to beanty, 127 ; artistic 
expression, not imitation, is trhat 
is admiied in art, 155 ei stq.; its 
use in arehitecture, ISO ; good 
result of, intrijduced into soalptnre, 
207 ; expresMve power of colour, 
244 ; true execution in painting 
cannot exist without it [footnote), 
252 ; expressive power of music, 
321, 324. 
'e (the), analogous action ot liglit 
and sound, 35, {footnote) 92, 223 ; 
indispensable to human develop- 
ment, 52 ; depositary of Successive 
acquisitions, ib.; cause of the 
sensation of sight approximately 
defined, 58, confirmed by theory 
of complementary coburs, ib. ; its 
delicacy, 227 ; retina easily fati- 
gued, 236 ; causes complementaiy 
coloura, 232 ; various coloured 
fibres in retina of birds, ib.; efiect 
in illness on colour, 233 e( mj.; 
colour haloes, 232 ei seq. ; dis- 
covery of retentive power of retina, 
256 et aeq. ; differently affected by 
printing types (/ootnofe), 281, 



L, 119, 

Facility is not style, 131. 

Fashion : its diangeability, 55 ; its 
arbitrary transformations, 62 ; 
proceeds by oscillation not revolu- 
tion, 63 ; does not change in the 
East, ih. ; its folly amongst Western 
females, fi. ; harmful when it en- 

FictJon : its character ever changing, 
83 - modem critical contempt of 
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ri^te), 3i2 ; poetry in fiction, 349 ; 
progress of lie novel, 357 et seq, ; 
the new school, t6. ; realism and 
gimplicit; of the modem novel, 
359 ; M. Zol»'s novels, 860 ; M. 
'Rabt. Hall's novels {fooinote), 
861 ; the aew dawn of art filreadj 
shown in it, 385. 

FlemiKh school : its esoelUnce in ese- 
cution, 277, 288. 

Fljing buttress (the), 176 ; its advan- 
tage, ib., its weakness, 171. 

Form affects pleasure, 89. 

Frencli langunge : itspoeticdiffieulties, 
3ii. 

Fromentiii : on sljla in painting and 
its detection (faotnolt), 131 et 
eeq., 138 el aeg. ; on ckiaronyuro, 
221; on Rubens and Ms paintings, 
£44 el seq. ; od Bubans' handcraft, 
269 and {footnote) 277. 

Fugue : M. Langel on the, 93. 

Fundamental Dote and harmonics of 
sight, 94. 

GBKEHAiriJTiOH : is, ivitb analysis, 
special to man, 8 ; in Greek art 
does not satisfy modem wants, 45 ; 
the system of both Greek aii and 
philosophy, 137. 

Genius : cannot discard reason, 47 ; 
creative power, its chief character- 
istic, 70 ; imperious necessity for 
its external manifestation, 70, 
[footnote) 71 ; requires patience, 
71 ; Newton and Buffon on genius, 
ib. ; is sometimes a monomania, 
72 ; geniuses often reckoned fools. 
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baser passions, 73 i exhibits the 
personality of the artist, ib. ; ex- 
diluted by originality of treatment, 
i6.; H. Taine's erroneous concep- 
tion of it, 73 el Mq.j distinguished 
from taste hy dominant impression 
74; cannot be judged byrule, 75 ; 
genius and inspiration, ib.; is a 
superiority only, 76 ; talent and 
genius compared, ib. ; does not 
dispense with labour, 78 ; Flanche 
on genius and labour, ib. ; widened 
by ed ucation ; the result "slyle," 



13S; current formnlas disastrous 
to it, 148; its probable obscurity 
when in advance of the age, 333; 
crjtiea! and artistic genius com- 
pared, 375 a aeg.; Shakespeare 
and MoliBte, 377. 

Qarmany, not Italy, the birthplace of 
hamony {Glock, hlozarl, Beet- 
hoven, Wagner). 309. 

Gesture and cry the two means of ex- 
pression, 20 ; is not attitniie, 252. 

Goncourt (Jnles de) ou Kaphael, 1S5 

Gothic. See PoiBrnD Ahohitbcturh. 

Goujon (Jean), Q. Flanche on bis Cary- 
atides, 292. 

Grace: is absence of effort^ 118 ; causes 
pleasure through sympathy, ii. 

Greek Art: examples of realism and 
exprefsion, 44 ; its generalization 
does not satisfy modem wants, 45; 
in a measure impersonal, 45 ; it£ 
enjoyment of advantages of asstbe- 
tic cultivation, 66 et Sfj.,192; 
essentially decorative, 112; Greek 
sculpture monumental and expres- 
sive, 112, 1S7 & faotJiote 197 ; 
expression in it does not destroy 
physical beauty, 113; its poetry 
not explained by beauty, is essen- 
tially Uie poetry of humanity, 118; 
expression in Greek dances, 114 ; 
its advantages in nude models, 
(footnote) 114 ; absence of expres- 
sion in, 120 ; academic preference 
for, founded on its faults, 186 et 
seq. ; their artists and philosophers 
alike given to generalization, 137 ; 
its Mlists swamped hyimmobility, 
137; its architectural orders the 
result of cestbetio sentiment, 166 ; 
mathematical precisi 
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note) 167; different . 
Greek and Christian temples, (foot- 
note') ib. ; its arcbitecture superior 
to Uie Boman, 170; origin of its 
sculpture, 191 ; immobility (ata- 
raxy) of its statues, 198; Visoonti 
ou Greek sculpture, ib ; realism 
in its sculpture, 199 ; terra cotta 
work, ib. ; was unfettered, 202; 
high estimate of corporeal beauty 
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i/oobinfe) is, ; ttemide its domain, 
203; in monumental sculpture 
liicks the anitj of the EKJptiau, 
209 ; the Oreeks nab fatalists, 
(footnote) 362 ; hiul two forms of 
art: the "religious" imd the 
" living, "38a, 
ief, its causes nud e^ttenoc sigos, 38. 



HiLS (pEANZ), tia esceDent handcraft, 

2rs. 

Halt (Robertj.Jiia novels, {footnote) 361. 

Handcraft (handling). See Exbcuihih, 

Handling (handcraft). See Exkhutioh. 

Hiuidwork superior in effect to machine 
worlt, 280. 

Handwriting, extent o£ its use to test 
character, 276. 

Harmonics of the fundamental note of 
sight, 9i, 

Hiimiony {see also Mosic) : eharactar- 
istic of the gieaifist painters, SO; 
equally necessaJ? to ^1 arta, 93 ; 
excellence in monumental sculpture 
of Egypt and Middle agea, 209, 
modem want of it, 216 ; harmony 
in colour, 228, "keeping," 239 
et seq., not to be defined, 241 ; 
agreement in nse of harmony by 
men of genius, 242 ; a proof of 
true colonriat, ii. ; "vibration" of 
colour understood by Chinese, 2S1, 
Delacrois's knowledge of it, ib., in 
Indian and ferslau textures, 206. 

Helmholtz (M.), his demonstration of 
sound, 56 et seq., 315, the Reion- 
nateva; 57 ; tohle of complementary 
colours, 229 el seq. ; classification 
of chords, 318. 

Hettner (H.), on ffinokelmann, [foot- 
note) 120 et seq, 

"High Art": its fallacy, 187; Viol- 
let-le-Duo on it, IBS. 

Hugo (Victor), hia unique position as a 
poet, 371. 



i, 19t; tlie metaphysical 



type a mera hypothesis; its pre- 
tence, ib. 
Iliad (the), compared witli the Edda, 

Imaginaiion : diracted man's earliest 
efforts, SO ; neeessary to an artist, 
] D5 <e seq. ; in poetry demands 
mpterj, 334 ; its gradual pro- 
gress from primitive times, 352. 

Imitation : the decadence of art, sir. ; 
its wrong use in modem education, 
is tlie academic method, si " 









sup. 



i origin of language, 10, I 
has only infiuenced language, 12; 
only a medium of art, 27, 99, 
105, fciten for artist's personality, 
52, wrongly credited hy Aristotle 
and others as the source of plea- 
sure, 93 : its accuracy when of 
value (in a portrait), 100; erro- 
neous theory of 107, et seq.; its 
danger to students, 142 ; is not 
vhat is admired in a vork of art. 
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Instinct ; in iJiildren, 10 ; i^ 

to the architect of (esthetic archi- 
tectiu^, IBS el seq. 

ImitJitire construction of phrases in 
ancient language, 15. 

Immobihty; in Greek art, 120, 196, 
swamped the artist, 137; JL 
Guizot upon it, 255 ; in drawing, 
its theory destroyed by discovery 
of the retentive power of the 
retina, 256 et leq. 

Impersonality of Glreek art, 45. 

Indian (and Persian) knowledge of 
"vibration" of colour, 295. 

Individuality of composers, 326, a 
neceasity of poetry, applicable to 
all ages and peoples, 337 ; includes 
realistic truth, 389; iswiiat makes 
a work of art, ib. 

Ingres ; his work La Swiree, 41 ; con- 
trasted with Kubens and Delacroix, 
253 ; his errors, ib. , remarks on, 
(footnote)) 254 & 255. 

Innovation : opposed by dilettanti, 62; 
its ultimate triumph when reason- 
able, V). 

Inspiration and genius, 75. 
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Intensity, a fnnilamental condition of 









" Kekpinq," or hannonj of colour in a 
punting, 239, exfliuple from 
BubeuB, ib. ; is not ineffective witli 
the public, 210. 

K^ed arch : its value, 170 and 171 ; 
dne bo the Bomane, ib. 

Knowledge : inherited bj man, not b; 
animaJa, 6 ; increased by trans- 
miEsion thiongh succeeding gene- 

IiUiBNNAia : on origin of piunting from 
architecture, 152, probable fallacy 
of his theory, 163 ; on eynibolisiii 
in architecture, 158 et seq. 

Language : man's greatest privilege, 9; 
origin attributed to imitation of 
Eonnds, 10, but is only inflnenced 
therebj, 12 ; its organ discovered 
in the brain, ib. ; the deaf cannot 
create it, 13 ; construction of 
phrases iu ancient language is 
imitativie, 1 5 ; Chinese symbolic 
language, 16 ; rhythm at one time 
a part of it, 18 ; cry and gesture 
the two me«n8 of expression, 20 ; 
tbe universal womb of art, 28 ; 
nnion of words and music, 325 et 
seq. 

I-augol (M.) on the fugue, 93. 

Lecoq de Boisbaudran : on the Academy 
and its errors, 142 et seg. 

Letronne (M. L.) on Th. Kousseau's 
handcraft in painting, 266. 

Liberty : epochs of liberty are epochs 

Ijfe (and movement) : " Life in ac- 
tion" the perfection of art, 43, 
"Life in repose," the charm of 
andent acuipture, 43 ; not so ap- 
plicable to sculpture as (o painting 
or poetry, 204, 251 ; possibility of 
ita eKlenaion in sculpture, exqni' 
Bite example by Paul Dubois, 205 
and ( footnotf) 206 ; life in 
Raphael's woiis {footnolej, 253 ; 
greatness of Jit in ]iubens,J ii. ; 



and in "absolnte form," 253 (( 
»eq, ; photography useless for it, 
250 ; phenomena of gesture and 
movement, 258 ; importance of 
its laws to artists, ib. ; absence of 
life in Raphael's Madonnas (foot- 
note), 293 ; Plato's doctrine a 
negation of life, 406. 

Light : its cause [foBtw>te\ 91 ; its 
importance in monumental sculp- 
ture, 217 : light and colonr ; ab- 
sorption, 222, distinction between 
the two, 248. 

Line of beauty (the), 39 d seq. 

Literature {see oho Fiction nnd The 
Drama) : beauty ia literature, 98 ; 
compared to architecture, 171. 

Maohibe work interior in effect to 
hand work, 280. 

Man : inherits knowledge by trans- 
raisdon, 6 ; analysis and generali- 
zation faculties special to him, 8 ; 
language his greatest privilege. 9 ; 
a bom mimic, 20 ; by develop- 
ment extends his sympathy, 26. 

Matter and spirit, their connection is 
unexplained. 11. 

Mediocrity is ever vulgar, 73. 

Meissanier a follower of Rembrandt, 
243. 

Melody, ilB dnty, S3. See also 
Mcsio. 

Mental pictures, difficulty of reproduc- 

Metaphor, value of, 335. 

Metaphysics ; evil of its application to 
festhetjes, v. ; metaphysical notion 
of beauty, its error, 90 and 97 i 
its disabilities, 263. 

Method. See ExBounoij. 

Michael Angelo an ejrample of genius, 
103 ; his imaginative power, H. 

Middle Ages : its excellence of unity 
in monumental sculpture, 210 et 
teq, ; its treatment of monumental 
painting 2^5; Viollet-le -Due's 



B ifootiwie). 
itiDg has esceptional 
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Jlo.Ielling. S^e Heiiep, 

Mortals of tlie nude ; iidvniitfiges pos- 
SEBsad by the firaeks (Jootwite), 
114 cf ac^. ; tlnut beauty does 
not oroate lirt beauty, 12.'). 

Modem aodety, greater freedom of 
indivirtuals in, 337 et se'i. 

Moliore, an examplo of geninis, 102, 
377 ; his characters, 37S. 

Mongolian races, tho musie of, SOS ct 



Monnmenlal Painting, 23i ; Viollet- 
le-Dno thereon, ib. ; difference 
from eaael painting, ib. ; its re. 
c^uirements, 285 ; its treatment 
in the Middle Age.?, ib. ; difficul- 
ties of " point of view," ib. ; 
ciToi-E o! the system, 236; its 
two branches irill not combine, it. ; 
its relation to areliitectuie must 
lie preserved, ifi., et wj., modem 
divorce of iJie two, 287, Eaeiificos 
demanded of the piuntar, ih. ; 
must please, net deceive, the eye, 
288 ; its two uses, representation 
of subject and ornamental work, 
ib., Bcamty of examples □£ tbe 
former, ib. ; Viollet-le-Duc on its 
soocassire styles, 230 ct leq. ; Ms 
praise of artista of the Middle 
Ages Ifnotiiotc), ib, ; is pre-emi- 
nently decoratiro, 293; importance 
of coloiii'ed decoration, 294 et seQ. 

llonnmentol SciU]itiTre : monniaental 
character of Qrock sculp tiirc, 112; 
intimate collection with arehitec- 
tnre, 207 ; Egyptum. moimmcniti 
.in example, ib., their oicel- 
lenees, 208, Greeks and Eomaiis 
did not attain Egyptian imity, 
209 ; unitj aa applied in tlie 
Middle Ages, ili. , its ei:cellenccs, 
210 et neq., conditions of this 
lirauch of art, with esaniplea, 211 ; 
modem want of unity, ^id pocaia- 
tent divorce of acalptnre and orclii- 
tectiiro, 212 el nq. ; proper treat- 
ment of monumental statues, 210 ; 
tcniplc at Abousambiil, 217 ; in- 



EX. «7 

flueneo of climate in Greece and in 
France, ib, ; use of I'eliet by the 
Greeks, ib. ; importance of light, 
ih. ; good tieatment of 12t1i and 
1.1th conturiea, 219; Tio!let-le- 
Dnc on ralief, ib. ; elements ne- 
ceaaary to success, 220. 
Morality ; ita effect in a subject, 49 ; 
in tie drama, t6. ; worthy of Con- 
sideration in art, 128 ; modem 



n advam 



It held 

hy ancients, 354, vffect of this in 
poetry, ib. 

"Movement." See Life. 

Muaic : at one time was simply rhythm, 
18 ; derived fiem speech, 28 ; 
subtlety of the ear, 34 ; unex- 
plored futm'e of, 35 ; effect of 
sound and sight in it, 4S ; musical 
squabbles, 32, Wagner hisaeil, ib. ; 
was known in Cave period, 80 ; 
jte gron-th, 84 ; its inflnanoe, 91 ; 
the architecture of sound, ih. ; 
effects of diacorda and monotony, 
92 ; variety a requisite for its 
enjoyment, ih. ; M. Laugel on the 
fugue, 93 ; the duty of melody, 
ib. ; not limited by beauty, 113 ; 
with the Mongolian races, 303 tt 
eeq., compared with that of white 
races, 304, modification!! by the 
Greeks, 304 et scq. ; the Alosan- 
drine, 306 ; the power of melody, 
ib. ; diagram of Plato, 307 ; de- 
cline in Italy in the Middle Ages, 
ib., its later progress and triumph 
of melody, 303 ; ita real funcliou, 
ib,, et seq, ; value of harmony 
thor^n, 309 ; harmony and ekUir- 
oacwo oompai-cd, ib. ; harmony 
duo to Germany (Oluck, Mozai-t, 
Beethoven), 16. ; gradual odvanco 
of harmony (Wagner), 310 ; rela- 
tion of sensory nerves to it, 312 ; 
spontaneity of the composer, 314 ; 
differential and additional note 
(foatnole), 315 ; value of diacord 
(/wtnoic). Sir ; Helmholta's clas- 
siff cation of chords, 318 ; Geauquicr 
on musical aonnd, fdlacy of his 
theory, 310 ci seq. ; eipi'cssion in 
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nritioism, 324 et « 

woi'ds and m 

anfilogy of proc ure 

punting, -IS 

the CDinpoaer, nr 

ilsm diEooTery 

ib.; special d 

its ponror and es n 

bmginntioii, : 

Names and cries o ■aam 

laritj o!, 10. 
Nations, tiie deea 

KBtiiro ; lioauty ii tur 
in ai-t, B9, 114 lac 



artis til 

D a 
ijn tal 1u 



KegatioH of life 
Plato's doetrii 

Newton on ganioB, 

NinU Watcli, Tli 
viooB iUnsion 

Noise can bo eipr 5 

Note (the), is not 
iliffeFCntial an 
{footaoti), SI 

Niiile (the), oondi 
swathe i' " 



■Inn 



)fthe 



Oan-AL. Set Poihtei) 
Open - are and st 

trasted, 243. 
OppoKilioa ; its e£f 

" Optica! miirture ; " example of Dell- i 

croix's knowledge of, 237. I 

Onttory : instances of expressive and of 

decoratira art in, no ; is not cle- | c ce letween easel and loonii- 

Toid of poetry, 347 , orator and j meiitai punting ''81 analogy of 

poet contrasted, 348 jroceJ -e n muse 335; dawn 

Organ : iliaooverj ci that of langnige ! ol i nen Kena '^RRjioe 3SS. 

ill the hrain, 12, pliisiolOoHil I F ntnn e J •* 

predomiiiance of certain or^sn-, Fprlhenon (the), Mr. Penrose's riQasnve- 
3-J 1, cspeciflllj in artistsj d2-< i 'iit of, IfiS d sfj. and 230. 



Ph Burtyon relief (/oodinie), 9.')( 
nportanoe of laws ° 

ft 'Kq A •aheil t 
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Pediment (the), its origin, 166, 

PenroEs, Mx., his 

Parthenon, ltt» et >eq., •i&M. 

Personaiity of the Artist, a aeoeseity 
oi trae sxt, vi. ; an element of il^ 
siii., and the true mothod, xxiv. ; 
ite preuence in a work of art con- 
stitutes its Talue, 45 ; often mis- 
taken for imitation, 52 ; its great 
effect, 53 ; genius is ahown by 
its exhibition, 73 ; has gradually 
asBBrted itself, 31 ; diaplajeii in 
irorkaof Rujsdael (/ooitiofc), 104 ; 
aa artiet's worth impressed on his 
work, 107 ; Burger on person- 
ality, 108; style ia the reflection of 
it, 139 ; its ^acement demanded 
by the Academy. 147; ignored by 
Iiublic iuEtructore, 1 48 tt eeq, 

Ferapcddre, with colour, constitutes 
pwntino 221 'ta ptanomeni, 
263 ; two kinds of 60 example 
in " 27 c S / ooi o/ Atkeim 2(jl 
exception m nun ature pamtin 
263; i>oint of s ht "61 an! 
fooijml 

Photography cannot ei lauo a i, !> 
cause u,eless for mOToment (Joo 
aate), 2 3 effect of the stereo 
scope, 2 9 

rianche : protest j^nst acaden c 

a acade n deman 1 
for eSacement of personal ty 1 
on tie Caryat des o Tean Ho jon 
292; on Hnih els M lonn 
Ifootnot ) 293 
Pluto : his etro ooneem n tl o un 
seen ide 1 11 h s diagiani 
807 ; last nfluen e of hu teai.1 



labour, 1 



1 






examined 
its foundat on 400 t t q 
negation of Lfe 40 
PlcasurelK aleoSaTo^avPLSiavnt.) 
the doau-e for it is the nceutivo of 
art, 33 ; results from the stimula- 
tion of certain organs, 34 ; ia an 
increase of vital activity, 35 ; in- 
tensity, variety, and concord, its 
fundamental conditions, 36, and 
(/ootooft), 4l) i diversely derived 



;X. 419 

from amell, t«ate, and touch, 51 ; 
affected by sympathy with others, 
by colour and form, 89 ; wrongly 
ascribed by Aristotle to imitation, 
08, 114. 

Poetry : preceded prose, 19 ; in tho 
Cave period, ii. ; gi'adual growth 
of prose, 24 ; derived from 
speech, 23 ; exceptionally ex- 
presses sentiments and ideas, 37 ; 
causes of its power not yet traced, 
ib, ; spontaneous in early Vedio 
hymna, 80 ; has survived all de- 
cadenco and academism, 82 ; its 
domain almost illimitable, 90 ; 
beauty in, 9S ; aspect of life to a 
poet, 830 i poetio emotion ahnoat 
univereal, ib. ; the poet requires 
special faculties, 331 ; poetry 
purely Iiuman, 332 ; its real value, 
;J33 ; anciently thought to be in- 
spired, ii. ; mystery necessary to 
poetic imagination, 334 ; valne of 
metaphor, 335 ; error of realism, 
335 a seq. ; necosaty of person- 
ality ; applicable to all ages and 
peoples, 337 ; necessity to have 
human sympathy, 339 ; the lliail 
imd the Sfeio compared, ib. ; rt- 
aidls from peraonal exaltation, 
3iO ; its licence, S43 ; necessity of 
variety, i6., and of simplicity, 
344 ; its difficulties with the 
French language, ib. ; ita chief 
and one principle, 345; not limited 
to verse, 347 ft icg. ; when true 
k devoid of egoism Qootiwte), 347 ; 
its relation to oratory, 347 ; orator 
;i.ud poet contrasted, 348 ; its re- 
lation to tho scieuces, 343, 851, 
353, 373, to fiction, 349 ; supe- 
riority of its domain over all 
otlicr iU'ls illustrated, 350cf tu]. ; 
371 cC se'i. ; effect on il of modem 
Hlandanl of morality, 354 ; cha- 
incter of the earliest poems, 354 
ct >eq. ; gradual acquirement of 
human interest, 355 ; its revival 
in France in recent days, 370, 
this carried to excess, ib., Victor 
Hugo au esception, 371, 

Point of sight, 261, and/<wi«oi£ ; ex- 
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"MtrAi, ,/ t 



Point o£ yiott- : its diffionltics in nionn- 
incntnl piuntiag, 285. 

roiiitoil (or Gothic) Areliiteetaro, 174 
et s^n- ; ite origin, 183; special 
to France, 17-1 ; ileriveil Irom tlio 
Anlnn li5 , tlitory ff tonstiiitt 
tion of the immte I nrcli, Ji , , 
pimoiples of (jitliic inl Groeli | 
ircliitectnre ccmpircd, 177 , the , 
lljmg buttress, ifi rt mj , dift ' 
cultiea of "tliniBt, i6 , Cli 
ISIinc nnfiotliic oicliitectnro, 17**, I 
Ills fillacr thoiiTi, 179 , neaknese I 
of the stjlc ih , ti.oeEsie deeo 
ntiou !i t a Iwaiit} , ;' mtelb^ont 
UEOoftlioi intoii ucb.lSOfC^ 

PoHgnotis L ? inventive I'O'dei, liin 

1 leiloJiiimnc" of Certom oigius, 324, 



5 Jin sjontineou'; inil in 
(/ odMrfc), 7 , in niau clue 
ttsofinaljMs ^nl gene 



visu.il I'eality iircferallt; to .i(:tii:il 
icidity, 256 ; ite oitoi- in iioetiy, 
333 et e&i. ; rcnlism of tlio luo- 
clom novel, 359 ; absolute tcaHsni 
in liiajnn wonM I'cpel, 836, SGD ; 
contraJietioEs of inDdem realiem 
(footnote), 405. 

EeaEOQ, einnot bo diixiided ly genius, 
47 

Belief nsc ly tbo Greeks in moiiu 
mentil sonlitme, 217, lelief m 
mtilelliiio, 222, 224 (( iq by 
colour preferablo to tliit bi !n« 
in", 246 PL Burtv on relief m 
iaDtins(/(- tncle), 2.Z7 , contoui 
does not GMst, 258 rt ei2 

Seligiona enltjects aie suseeptilils ol 
special treatment, 387 

Ecmbnuilt nti t 1 ll 1) ui 



Prosii 



^■\i 1 



■ Icl 1 



11.(15, I'' 



ciiii a 1 xtij lili et ■■ I 
Pnllic (tbe) in iependeiice ct it^ 
tnste and preferences, £ik ile 
man \i Hincero and life like ait, 
S3 its prefarenco for modem 
sdjoi^o 'Id leimnda ' comijcn 
Ln I ilramn, ii41 



Hci(s 



lite ] 



tlic 






21, ll'', 

22 falLicy of tlie 



i A INK » piljh, 304 rf SCI 

Kailmd de Uonconrt on liim li" 
iwiclemic prefcrenLC foi lini it 
fonndcil on Lis finltt, 13l> 
"ino\cnioiit in bit. painlingh, 
{foutiKtc), 253, abaonoDofiitalitj 
III bis Madonnas {footnote), 203 

llclctionary charaoter of t]iiB Trork, 
2b4 

Realism roalitj an elomoiit of tf 
art, XIII , la ■> piote»it Tgunst n 
ilemiB inotho<l, xvii ft nei/ , i: 
implmiu triGckait 44,191 L 
IitfJo sILl'il luii rtii e, 10 



of the ai 

ritonmitimi (tLe) of AI HelmLolf/, S. 

I lo^M'fonsinscionce, S 

liLjtLm iti oflttlh PC iillj on Li 
dn-n uid s.ii igcs 1** , it no tim 
Ibe onij music, ih . tc i i i 
of hn^mfloO, )6 i ^c \ t tl 
dance, 300 

Bock cut e.lifioo« of III lu 1 < 

L.OC0I.O Boik, lis lu-ij H Ic I 



Bonssean (T 
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ing " in liia works, 239 ; Ei-ectioii 
of iheCiiai, 2ii ; MaHyydoia 0/ 
f{t, LUren, %i5 ; FromeDlJD od 
Eubcna, 245 ; gicatness of the 
moTcment in liia pnintinga (faot- 
•>ote), 253 ; contrasted ■«itli Ingres 
aud David, 2G3 et mii, ; his methoi) ; 
as desorilied by Fromentin, 269 ct 
aej, ; Fromentin on his epecial 
Jiiindiing (footnote), 277. 
Rnins, iestlietic effeet of, 168, 185 
liiiysilaal : marked exhibition ol por- 
aooality in hia worlis (footnote), 
104, 

Si. SiJiON : leatliotic t f h' 

memoirs, 101. 
Savages, especially affoef h hn 

Science ; is now proiiexly dir "te 
its grailual alliance w It art b 
tho sciences in lela n to p rj 
34f(, 351, 363, 373 

Sculpture (see also MoBmiEMT *? p 
ihbb) ; deriTed from wn 28 
its growth, 84 ; has a le 
than architecture, and Hb ss 



EX. 421 

ceptible of extension in this respect, 
16,, exquisite example of "move- 
ment " by Paul Duhois, 206 ; 
CooBin on scuiptnie, t6,, fallacy 
of his dogma, ib. ; possible excel- 
lenoe by the introduction of moral 
expression, £07 ; essantial differ- 
ence from painting, 221 : the Bonl])- 
toT has not the painter's advan- 
tage in nse of light, 220 ; dawn of 
a nsv KenaJasance, SS8. 

Sight (see alio The Eib) : its sensations 
analogons iit thoir action to thoso 
of sound, 3B, (footnok) D2, 2M3; 
its effect in Bpeoteoles, 43 ; cause 
i ta nsations approximately do- 
iin S3 ; has a fundamental nolo 
and a companying harmoaics, !I4. 

S n •Tmrth of alphabet from, 24. 

bil n aba ute, is painful ( footnote). 



36 



y f the modem m 
t«m lies : a mark 
f 



4 31 



161 1 












94 






la ideal he Ecnlp 
tors guide, 115; Patofl rro 
therein, 115 ; expi'e in i ts n 
Greek sculptnce, 1 9 

(footnote), IB7 ; not necessarily 
derived from arclitcotnre, 189 ; 
enriieateianiples, 189 J its origin, 
1 BO i symbolism in scu]£ituro, 
IBO tt seq. ; origin of Greek 
soidptnre, 191 ; ataraxy and 
apatliy, 196, immobility of Greet 
statues, ib. ; Viscimti on erpresaion 
in Greek sculptaro, 198 ; realism 
in (Srook sculpture, 109 j Greet 
toiTa cntta work, ib, ; the Greelts 
unfettered by tradition, 202 ; their 
estiraalc of corporea] beauly (foot- 
note), ib. ; the nude hidden in 
modem life, ib. ; the undo essen 
tially the dom^n of the anoientB, 
203 ; should ho developed m bar 
monj with modem ^jiint, jt , 
does not admit 
as poetry or p 



'^ phoo his dramas, 363 et leq.; 

mp d with ^schylus, ib. 

S ncl liso Thb Esn) ; ita senaa- 

ti D a alogons in their action to 

hose f sight, 36, (footnote) 92, 

^ b tinguished from noise, 36; 

effeet in music and spectacles. 



etseq.,dl5; sonorousmolecnles, 57; 
a note is a unique sonnd, 57; vi- 
bration of the human voioe, 57. 

Si.ecch'. preceded writing, 17; dupli- 
cated by demand of intellect and 
sentiment, 27; the mother of 
poetiy, mnsLC, and dancing, 23 ; 
rai'iations of tlio ^'oioc, 312 cl scii-, 
Herbert Spencer tliere 'b 

Spencer (Herbert), on var t ns f th 
voice, 312 rt ac'i. 

Spirit : its oonnexion with m thi m 
Bsplained, 11. 

Spontaneity; its necessil5 m real rt 
cannot be replaced I y ec t 
141 el seij. 

^tate aid ; state ailoptjuu Iisitst t 
srt( footnote), lid; "protected" 
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Style ComitiisaioiiEi ; iuflueiicetl bya^^a- 
ileuiic formulae, xviii. ; the pivxicas 
of, 204; VioUet-le-Dno upon them, 
2ii et aai.; hopelesimess of any 
improveTneat, ^S ; ' ' Piiitected 
Art " in France, 299. 

Si^orooficapc, its action, 259. 

Straight linij (tliol: emhlem o£ eter- 
nity, 3E>; conti'asted witli the 
curve, 39 et «!.; its effect on ar- 
chiteoture, 42; is only apparent 
not real in flat surfaees trf Greoli 
ediEoes, IBS, 250. 

Btudio-painiing contrasted with "open- 
air" painting, 2*3. 

Stylo : readily distingniahod in different 
authors, 130; style and " the law 
nf sepaiation," ih.; (listingiiiEhes 
sclinola and races, ^6. ; not IJie pos- 
session of mediocrity, 131; facility 
isnotEtyln,i('. ; most eaMlyiieteotetl 
in painting (footnote), -lb. et bc'j., 
I'mmenfin on. stylo in painting, sj. , 
13S ct sej. ; reaolte from educat*Kl 
gcniiu<, 132, improves in the pro- 
■xsi, il>. ; Ch. Blsnc oa stylo ajiil 
"absolute style," ib. et aeq., lil) 
ct ecrj., hia error esplained, 1^1 
ct w/. ; necessity to free it from 
projndicQ, 139 ; is the reflection of 
tko artist's personality, ih. 

Subject ; the snbjeot of a work of minor 
importance, 46. 

Syivostre (Thiophile) on Delacroix, 
247, 264. 

Symliollc nature of primeval writing, 
21. 

Syml^lism in architecture: Cli. Blanc 
upon it, 1S7, also lomeiinais, ISB, 
thoir en-oi' esposed by Viollet-lc- 
l)iic, 139; is not tlic origin cil 
Brcbit«ctnrc, 1 59 ; symbolism in 
scHliititro,ll90d acy.;iiieaal\-ox- 

haUHtBlI, Wi. 
Sympathy: leads taato, SO; treatoa 
plensure, 89 ; tha cause of t!ie 
pleasurable effect of grace, 118. 



Talent: compared ivith genius, 7B; its 
works not necessarily always in- 
ferior, 77; is snlijeet lo reason, 
76 i current formulas disastrous tu 
it, 148. 

Taste : led by sympathy, 50 ; lius its 
own special pleasure, 61; vaiio- 
bility and diveraitj of, Efi ; divcrau 
methods of its exMbitian, 64; do- 
ffnitioQ of, 66 ; Ha two elements, 
66 ; Viollefc-le-Dno on taste in ai- 
chileeture, 67; an evil ■when en- 
slaved by fashion, 68 ; subtloty o^ 
69; constitutes art criticism, lb.; 
effect of temperament and educu- 
tion on it (footaote), 69; distiu- 
gnished from genius, 74. 

Technique (technical skill). Sec Ekk- 

Temperament : effect of national teiu - 

perament on a t vu ; its effect 

on taste (/ucrf o(c) 69 
Temples ci ses of ther hIm, 161 d 

JCJ d fferent pnTj oses of Grock 

and Christ an teailes (fvotiwtc), 

16 
Terra coita, tireok rt 199. 
Theseu the templo o 199. 
Tliore 1 his definition of art {foiitiiote), 

88 ; on prt^ress in. art, 383 ct icq.\ 

on its probable fntuii: excellence, 

384. 
Thmst ; its diftiuultiea in Pointed ai- 

chiteoture, 177 rt »cj. 
Tower (the), a necessity of Komauesq.uo 

architecture, 174. 
TiTulition : its destinctive effect ou, all 

art, s., 400. 
Tragedy. Sec Da.vM.i. 
Tranquillity: ean bciudicatcd liy colour, 



11. 



Tji-c. 



:C IlJEAL Til 



UciiiEss: its rcpreBcntatioii not i.\L\\. 

to osiatenco of art beauty, 97, 107. 
l''nity U'x also Hajimosv) in a work of 

art a neecsBJty of esthetic pleasure, 



Tallcansi Vivanti, evil ot, "ii2. 
Taine (M.), error of his conception of 



a colour, explanation of. 
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Vm-ietj a fundiuucntal condition of 

pleaaiiie, 36, S2. 
Vftiilt (the) : the Eomftu ami Ogival 

compared, 175. 
ffiilio lijinns : ajmntuneoiis clmi-actei' of 

poetry in, 80. 
Vllimtion: of tha human voice, fi7; Ik 

the cause of licaring and of night, . 

58. _ 
"Vibration" in colour. ^ecHaruont. 
Vice moroeaailj delineated than virtne: ' 

example from Balzac (footnote). 



moiuimontal painting, 289 et isq. ; 
tiibute to artiate of the Middle 
Ages (/ootrjDte), 289; on principles 
of colonred decoration, 295 et seg. ; 
value of his wTitings, 298. 

Visconti on fii-eet sonlpture, 198. 

Voice; vihrntion of the humnn voice. 
S7. 



3 of hi» 



342. 

Viollot-le-Dne : approval of Ms thesis, 
xi. ; protest against academic classi- 
cism, XX. ; on architectural taste, 
G7; on academic process and its 
errors, li4; on fallacy of symbol- 
ism in architecture, 159 ; on oiigin 
of ornamental arcHteetnre, 160 ; 
on Qreel:, Roman, and Gothic ar- 
chitecture, ISl; on the architects 
of twelfth century, 182 rt neq. ; on 
fallacy of "higli art," 188; on 
modem want of nnity, 21 2 ; on 
aciulcmic and official process in 
public bnildings, ib. li srq, : on 
i-ellef, 219; on monumental. jHtnt- 
ing, 2S4: on Kucce?.sive stylc.'^ of 



! Wagneb; hissed, 62! 
j innovations, 310. 

"CFincksliDann ; on beauty (footnote), 
\ 120 ti seq. ; Hettnef on Winckel- 

\ maun, ib.; Wincketmann as dic- 






:, SOO, 



Words : their original meaning gra- 
dually ohscnred, 25. 

World : jiedicted end of in A.n. 1000, 
disastrous effects on art, 102 and 
footnote. 

Writing: sueoeeded speeci, 17; sym- 
bolic nature of primeval, 21 ; du- 
plicated by demand of intellect 
and sentiment, 27; tlie mother of 
aoulptHre, painting, and arfhitci"- 
tura, 28. 



A (SI.), novel? of, 3C0. 
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